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1. THOU SHALT NOT DESTROY GOOD OLD WORK 


Interpretation: You can alter or tear down anything you have built yourself. But you 
should approach with caution and respect the good work that someone else lavished 
time, money and energy on. It is part of our common heritage. 


A building is a collection of individual details. Every time you replace a detail, it 
changes the character of the building. It is better to repair, rather than replace, original 
elements and material whenever possible. And when replacement is called for, the 
replacement should resemble the original as closely as practical with respect to propor- 
tion, texture and material. 


Well-meaning restorers can cause more damage to an old buildingin two weeks than two 
decades of neglect. The damage occurs when too much original material is ripped out 
because it is deemed “unsalvageable.” Contractors, especially, are often too eager to 
pronounce old materials “beyond repair.” 


After a series of seemingly minor repairs, significant changes in a building’s appearance 
can result, Ironically, these alterations rob the building of the antique character that 
attracted the buyer to it in the first place. In addition, modern replacements are often 
not of the same quality materials and workmanship as the older elements. 


Value judgements are involved when deciding on what constitutes good old work. In 
general, work can be called “good” if it meets these three criteria: (1) It is fabricated 
from good quality materials; (2) The workmanship is good; (3) The design typifies a 
particular style or works in harmony with the rest of the structure. 


These criteria for judging good old work can also apply to accretions that are not 
original to the house. In general, it is best to leave these additions if: (1) They pass the 
test for good work; and (2) They don't interfere with the operation of the structure as 
you intend to use it. 


2. TO THINE OWN STYLE BE TRUE 


Interpretation: Your house (or building) represents a specific architectural style. Be 
proud of it. Learn everything you can about that particular style — and then let your 
rehabilitation or restoration bring out the character and flavor of that style. 


Don't try to make your house into something it never was — especially by trying to 
"antique" it. A few years ago, a common mistake was to try to make a Victorian house 
look “Colonial” by adding fake shutters, pedimented doorways and the like. Today, 
we're equally likely to see someone take a turn-of-century house and try to “Victorian- 
ize" it with stencilling and inappropriate 19th century hardware. 


Every house or commercial building had an original design concept. This is true whether 
it was designed by a famous architect or constructed by an anonymous carpenter- 
builder. Your work should fully enhance and clarify this original design concept. Or, at 
the very least, it should not detract from it. 
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$ The Old-House Journal is the only publication devoted exclusively to the restoration, | 
$ maintenance and decoration of old houses. Every month our plainly-written articles i 

| | show you practical, economical ways of turning that old house “‘with a lot of potential" 

| E into the house of your dreams. | 

d i 
d 

| 2 The Journal is written and edited by people who have restored old houses themselves. | 

| g Their first-hand knowledge will help you do it yourself, turning your house into the i 

| $ kind of house photographed by those "pretty picture" magazines. Your picture-pretty $ 

i$ home will breathe with new life from the floorboards to the finials . . . at costs that | 

F won't make you gasp. | 

| H The expert advice from The Old-House Journal will help you save money when it’s time 
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g|] Journal ^ What's It All Abou? — j^ 
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This Yearbook is a compilation of one full year's worth of Old-House Journal issues. 
That's a lot of nuts-and-bolts information . . . but that's not where it all ends. Every 
month there is a continuing dialogue among our staff, homeowners and restoration 
professionals across the nation. Each issue is a combination of our own research — plus 
techniques from our readers — blended together in this unique old-house lovers’ forum. 


to bring in contractors. You'll be able to give specific instructions to them, and be able 
to supervise the work. 


And, whether you do it yourself or have the contractors do the work, you'll avoid costly 
mistakes. 


NS PESPHOGE PETES PHOVPHPOP LS LEU PHP DHHS PRGPOSS SOS OO HOOOSOOSOOIEg 


There are extra pluses that joining The Old-House Journal Network brings: Things like 
getting free classified ads, being able to use us as a professional consultant through our 
*Ask OHJ" column, getting let in on other subscribers’ techniques through our 
*Restorer's Notebook," and being exposed to the best books and products available 
for the old-house lover. 


New techniques and products are being discovered all the time . . . and we're always on FAX 
Jl the lookout for the rediscovered techniques of the old-time craftspeople. OR: £ 


If you love the look of old houses . . . the beauty of restored interiors and facades . . . 


quality materials and fine craftsmanship . . . and itch for the joy of doing it yourself » Y | 
. . . then The Old-House Journal is for you. " 
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Colonial Revival Townhouse 


‘ft Colonial 
Revival House 


Coming Next Month 


Removing Woodwork for Stripping 


By Carolyn Flaherty there was usually at least one or two details 
that differed in the new model--perhaps the 
GREAT MANY OLD HOUSE OWNERS have found windows arranged asymmetrically--an arrange- 
A that their old house will not fit into ment never to be found in the perfectly bal- 
the style classification of either Early anced original versions. 
American or Victorian. These houses, usually 
built in the 1890's or after the turn of the OUSES HAD BEGUN to take on Classical 
century, often seem to be a bewildering com- H į itirir in the 1870's. The triple 
bination of Colonial detail and Victorian Palladian window, garland and swag 
size and room arrangement. The Colonial de- motifs were often found on Victorian houses, 
tailing is a result of the enormously popular particularly those built in the Queen Anne 
Colonial Revival style that swept the coun- style. (The Queen Anne Revival, of course, 
try in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. was actually the "Colonial Revival" of Eng- 
land,) But as a fashion in its own right, 
THE TYPICAL COLONIAL REVIVAL house was built the Colonial Revival did not really take off 
much like the earlier Victorian style--often until the 1890's. 


with a bay window, porch, or an asymmetrical 

floor plan. But the ornamental details re- 

flect the Colonial period--a triple How It Started 
Palladian window, simple moldings 

with Classical details (dentils, 


garlands and swags, etc.), ees HY DID SO MUCH of the 
columns and pilasters at RR. domestic architecture of 
entrance ways, and so on. A 1 the United States swing 


back to the look of an 
earlier period? Part of 
the movement was one of 
reaction. Reaction 
against the excesses of 
the Victorian style, 
some of which was becom- 
ing fairly bizarre by 


THERE WERE ALSO many Colonial 
Revival houses that were 
built to be almost exact 
replicas of the original 
period. These were usually 
in the Georgian manor house 
style--typically red brick 
with white wood trim. $ 
Even when these houses 


were meant to be copies, (Continuea on page 8) 
p g 
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Heating With A Fireplace 


By Marc Erdrich, Washington Depot, Conn. 


(these days is to make more intensive 
Qu use of your fireplaces. Despite what 
maA you may have heard about the fuel in- 
efficiency of fireplaces, they can help you 
reduce oil and gas consumption—if you observe 
some common-sense rules. It is true that not 
much progress has been made in fireplace 
design since Count Rumford published his 
famous treatise (see The Journal, March 1976). 
But the chances are that even if you have the 
best possible fireplace from a design stand- 
point, you are probably losing most of the 
heat produced by the fire right up the chimney. 
In fact, if the room in which you have your 
fireplace has central heating as well, your 
fireplace may be a net consumer of heat, since 
it may be drawing heated air from other rooms 
straight up the chimney. 


BUT YOU CAN CHANGE ALL THAT without spending 
a lot of money. First step is to reduce the 
amount of heat going up the chimney. Ideally, 
this would mean closing the damper entirely 

so that no hot air could escape from the room. 
Unfortunately, one of the byproducts of fire 
is smoke, so it is necessary to have some 
opening in the flue that permits smoke to 
escape from the house. In a well-constructed 
fireplace, however, only a small opening in 
the damper is required to discharge all smoke 
to the outside. So once you have a good fire 
going—and that means a good bed of coals 
beneath the grate—close the damper as far as 
you can without getting smoke in the room, 


Pe E NEXT STEP is to close off all sources 
W% of central heat to the room in which you 
ry have the fireplace. This means shutting 
HEA off any radiators in the room and clos- 
ing the doors to the room (if there are any). 
The idea is to use the heat from the fire- 
place most efficiently, and that means drawing 
in cool room air and replacing it with warm 


air from the fireplace. By isolating the room 
from central heat, you ensure that you are 
cutting down on fuel consumption in your fur- 
nace. 


IN FACT, depending on the size of your house 
and the weather conditions outside, you may 
find the fireplace can heat more than one room 
—in which case you can open the doors to a 
second room, or possibly a third, without re- 
ducing the temperature to uncomfortably cool 
levels. Fortunately, most old houses have 
doors between all rooms for just this reason. 
If your original doors have been removed, you 
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may wish to consider installing replacements. 
Or you might want to consider compartmental- 
izing the house with portieres (see The Jour- 
nal, Sept. 1977, p. 103) as was done in the 
19th century. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL other tricks to increase 
fireplace efficiency. First, prepare the 
hearth so that it is not necessary to have a 
screen in front of the fire. A screen in 
front of the fire cuts down on heat transfer 
to the room. Such things as fenders can be 
used to keep embers from escaping into the 
room. One of the best ways to insure a well- 
behaved fire is to use only well-seasoned 
wood. 


Fake Logs 


SJ NOTHER TRICK is to line the hearth with 
aluminum foil. Ordinarily, the hearth 
j absorbs a tremendous amount of heat. 
= (Touch the brick or stone in front of 
the fireplace next time you have a fire going.) 
But with the aluminum foil over it, the hearth 
remains cool to the touch and the heat previ- 
ously lost is now reflected throughout the 
room. 


NOW YOU ARE READY for a fire. What should you 
burn? There was a time when the only answer 
to that question was "wood." But recently 
there has been a flood of new fireplace fuels 
for sale in stores and lumberyards. Pre- 
packaged logs are among the most common. 
of compressed sawdust soaked in paraffin, 
these so-called "logs" are easy to start and 
generally burn for about three hours. Sur- 
prisingly, they give off a tremendous amount 

of heat. The trouble is that they produce 
little or no embers and nearly all the heat 
rises straight up the chimney. As a result 

of this significant drawback, I would only 
recommend packaged logs for apartment dwellers 
or homeowners who use their fireplaces only 
occasionally...or in situations where gathering 
and storing wood is too burdensome. 


Made 


THOUGH THE PRICE of fake logs (under $1) com- 
pares favorably with the cost of real wood, 
because so little of the heat produced actually 
ends up in the room, fake logs should not be 
considered as an alternative source of energy 
for heat. 


Selecting Wood 


vx E 400D (the real kind) is best for heat- 
BOWA ing. But here is where a lot of people 
AAG] run into trouble, Just any wood won't 
Ee do when you are using firewood for heat, 
Consider this: A cord of white oak yields 27 
million BTU's (the standard measure of heat 
content) while a comparable cord of white pine 
yields only 11 million BTU's. From this ex- 
ample, it should be clear that an important 
step in improving fireplace heat output is 
choosing the right wood to burn. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, wood from broadleafed 
trees (hardwoods) is more desirable as fuel 
than wood from conifers (softwoods). There 
are a few exceptions: Red cedar, for example, 
is a better fuel wood than butternut. 


MAPLE is an excellent source of heat and, like 


oak, has good coaling qualities. Birch is 
also a good source of heat (contrary to popu- 
lar belief), though not nearly as good as the 
common varieties of fruitwood, such as apple, 
pear, peach and plum (which, when dry, give 
off an exquisite aroma). Other common woods 
having a high heat content are ash, beech, 
dogwood (one of the best) and hickory. 


IF YOU BUY WOOD, the first thing to remember 
is the exact dimensions of a full cord of 
wood: 128 cu. ft. stacked in a pile 4 ft. high 
by 4 ft. wide by 8 ft. long. Don't accept 
anything less when you are paying for a full 
cord. A face cord, or a side cord, is ordin- 
arily a pile 4 ft. high and 8 ft. long and 
anywhere from 12 to 36 in. wide. 


WHILE IT IS DIFFICULT to determine whether or 
not wood has been seasoned properly just by 
looking at it, there are a few things to check 
for. Look for splits in the ends of the logs 
and an overall gray color as a sign of at 
least some drying. Also, feel the wood for 
dampness. If possible, ask the seller to 
split a piece for you. If the wood hasn't 
dried sufficiently, it will feel moist to the 
touch. 


Tips On The Fire 


wpe) NE THING TO REMEMBER when you've got a 
^ BY fire going: It's the glowing embers, 

JN not the flames, that provide the heat 
WXuxZÉto the room. You can increase the 
amount of heat available to the room by pro- 
viding a large area for coals to collect under 
the fire. If you have andirons, you can raise 
the front end by placing bricks under the 
legs. The problem is that the logs will roll 
toward the back of the fireplace and you'll 
have to rig something that will keep them from 
rolling right onto the floor. 


AN ALTERNATIVE is to buy one of the grates 
specially designed for this purpose. I bought 
one from Emil and Althea Dahlquist of Clinton, 
Conn. It's nothing more than a steel grate 
with a high front and low back from which a 
metal sheet protrudes to prevent logs from 
rolling off the grate. This arrangement en- 
courages coals to slide onto the floor of the 
fireplace toward the front. The device is 
sold under the name of "Radiant Grate." 


WHEN THE HOT COALS pile up under the grate, 
the amount of heat radiating into the room 

is truly amazing. (For another way to gener- 
ate a lot of coals in a fire, see article on 
next page——Ed.) 


Auxiliary Devices 


Ur a HERE ARE AUXILIARY devices you can buy 
f k that will capture additional heat from 
e. Ha) your fireplace. The decision whether 
MODA or not to use any of these devices is 
based on a combination of economics and aes- 
thetics. One common device uses a series of 
tubes placed within the fireplace, above 
and/or around the fire. By convection, or 
assisted by an electric motor, the tubes 
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transfers heat to air that then circulates 
back to the room. 


THESE TUBE DEVICES are sold under such names 
as: Heat Catcher, Convect-O-Heater, Stova- 
lator, Grateolator, and a host of others. 
While they will improve the heat efficiency of 
a fireplace, they do have some drawbacks. 

They are expensive. Popular models cost any- 
where from $250 to $375 (cheaper models tend 
not to last). The cost could be worth it, of 
course, if you use your fireplace extensively. 
Also, these heat catchers are bulky and their 
appearance inside the fireplace might offend 
some tastes. Too, the blower on some units 
does require an additional source of power 
and does create a low hum similar to a 
dehumidifier. 


ANOTHER ALTERNATIVE is a new, old idea, which 


is now being marketed under the name of 
"Better'n Ben's." It's essentially a wood 
burning stove of contemporary design that is 
backed by an adjustable metal plate that fits 
tight against the fireplace opening. The 
chimney becomes a stove pipe, and with the 
stove operating properly you should be able 
to heat several rooms. Of course, this is 
not everyone's idea of a fireplace—but it is 
more fuel-efficient than an open fire. 


ONE LAST CAUTION: People have been selling 
fireplace improvers ever since the late 18th 
century, and most of them have disappeared 
from the marketplace. So proceed with cau- 
tion, Try out all the free ideas given here 
first. If you then decide that you need 
greater heat efficiency, you can purchase a 
unit that meets your needs—after you have 
seen it demonstrated to your satisfaction. 


How To Build 
A 
High-Heat Fire 


USED TO BUILD fires using a fire grate—until 
I finally learned a better way. Now I'm get- 
à ting the same amount of heat and burning 

only about half as much wood. The basic idea 
is to produce as many glowing coals as possible 
and as little flame. A flaming fire is pretty 
—but it produces heat that just goes up the 
chimney. Glowing coals on the other hand 
produce radiant heat that puts a lot more 
usable heat in the room. 


CONTROL OF AIR FLOW is the key to making a 
high-heat fire. When air circulates under- 
neath a fire (as with a grate) it tends to 
produce flames that sends heat up the chimney. 
With my system, great care is taken to prevent 
air from getting at the bottom of the fire. 


START WITH A BED OF ASHES (at least 2 in.) on 
the bottom of the firebox. If you use andirons 
to keep logs from rolling out of the fireplace, 
then the legs of the andirons should be covered 
with ashes. Next, take your largest log 
(should be 8-10 in. dia.) and bed it firmly in 
the ashes at the back of the firebox. Then 
take a smaller log (about 5 in. dia.) and bed 
+ in the ashes about 4-6 in. from the rear 

og. 


INTO THE SPACE between the front containment 
log and the rear reflecting log you can then 
place your kindling and light the fire. 

As the fire starts to catch, feed wood into 
the space between the front and rear logs. 


Rear Z 
Coalin Reflecting |// / 
Zone Log x 
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Wood that is between 4 and 6 inches in diameter 
works best. 


AS THE FIRE STARTS TO BURN, an intensely hot 
"coaling zone" is formed between the front and 
rear logs. The heat generated by the fire 
is reflected back into the zone by the front 
containment log and the rear reflecting log. 
The ashes at the bottom prevent air from get- 
ting underneath the fire and promoting too 
rapid burning. Soon, an intensely hot bed of 
coals is produced that radiates heat into the 
surrounding room. You feed logs into the 
coaling zone as needed. 


EVENTUALLY, the front and rear logs will burn 
through. As this happens, they are pushed in- 
to the coaling zone with a poker and replaced 
with fresh logs of comparable size. 


IF YOU ARE GOING AWAY for a few hours (or 

even overnight) the bed of coals can be covered 
with ashes and the fire will be intact when 

you return. 


THIS TYPE OF FIRE doesn't produce the leaping 
flames and crackling logs one tends to associ- 
ate with the great halls of Merrie Olde 
England. But if you are concerned with getting 
the most heat out of a given supply of wood, 
this "coaling zone" fire is the best I've ever 
seen. 

--R. A. Labine, Sr. 
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Removing Plating 


From 
Old Brass Fittings 


By H. Weber Wilson 


A OME OF THE 
house—the 


NICEST features of an old 
bathroom fittings—are often 
disregarded (or discarded!) because 
their current condition is so ugly. 
faucet or soap dish that is muddy brown 
isn't terribly appealing. But 


old 
or scaly green 
underneath all the grime, oxidation and paint 


An 


Spatters is a beautiful solid brass antique. 
ORIGINAL BRASS BATHROOM FITTINGS 
demand today. People are eagerly seeking 

cup holders, towel bars with brass ends and 
glass rods, soap dishes designed to hang over 
the sides of old bath tubs, and related bits 
of nostalgia. Cleaned and polished, these 
examples of old-time craftsmanship are being 
sought not only for old renovated bathrooms, 
but also to lend period touches to contempor- 


ary settings. 


are in high 


OLD FITTINGS were made of brass because it is 
a metal that will not rust. However, it will 
oxidize—and eventually turn almost black—-if 
it is not polished regularly. As a conse- 
quence, plating came into use, first nickel 
and then chrome.  Plating not only eliminated 
the need for polishing, it made the fittings 
look modern as well. In many people's minds, 
brass became synonymous with the 19th century, 
which they were trying to leave behind. This 
identity with a past century is why brass is 
becoming popular once again. 


IF YOU HAVE OLD PLATED FITTINGS, chances are 
the plating is worn in spots. You may wish 

to have the fittings replated, or you may 
wish to take them down to the brass.  Replat- 
ing can only be done by a plating shop. Re- 
moving the old plating to get down to the bare 
brass can be done by a plating shop—or you 
can do it yourself. 


REMOVING OLD PLATING requires using strong 
acids, which are very dangerous materials. 
Using any acid requires a lot of careful 
preparation, handling and disposal. So before 
beginning the acid stripping process, take 
careful note of the procedure outlined below. 


Initial Precautions 


> DETERMINE WHERE you will do the acid strip- 


It should be an area with ample ventila- 
large enough to move about easily, and 
pets and other kibitzers. 


ping. 
tion, 
free from children, 
>SET UP A FAN to blow off acid fumes. 

*WORK AT A SOURCE OF RUNNING WATER with prop- 
er drainage. Never pour acid down a drain 
without diluting it with copious amounts of 
running water. 


>THE STRIPPING PROCESS requires mixing two 
acids, but don't combine them until just be- 
fore they are needed. And don't keep the 
mixture tightly sealed as the container could 
burst with disastrous results. 


Materials Needed 


e Commercial strength hydrochloric and 
nitric acids 


€ Rubber or chemically resistant plastic 
gloves 


@Eye protection—goggles or mask 


eGlass container in which to mix the 
acids 


eGlass, porcelain or stainless steel 
dish—wide and shallow—in which items 
to be stripped will be placed 


€ Tweezers or pincers and a wool swab. 
Be certain the material is real wool as 
many "wool" items today contain a large 
percentage of synthetic fiber that will 
dissolve in the acid 


*Old work clothes to wear in case of 
spills or drips 
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NY ITEM YOU PLAN TO STRIP must be 
taken off the wall or sink. Trying to 
de-plate an attached faucet or fitting 
will almost certainly result in drips 
that will damage surrounding areas. Also, it 
will be very difficult to reach the backs and 
undersides of many fittings.  Polishing is 
also more difficult if the fitting is left in 
place. 


THE MIXTURE REQUIRED to strip nickel and chrome 
plate is one part hydrochloric acid and three 
parts nitric acid. This is obviously a highly 
potent combination, so it should not be 

handled in great quantity nor kept around after 
the de-plating project has been completed. 


COMMERCIAL STRENGTH ACID is best as it works 
fastest, but it is sometimes difficult to 
obtain. Many pharmacies no longer carry 
chemicals, so you may have to go to a chemical 
or laboratory supply house. A few phone calls 
should tell you where you can obtain the 
acids; just be sure to transport them with 
care. Separately, hydrochloric and nitric 
acids can be kept tightly sealed. Their con- 
tainers should be glass. 


The Process 


HALF PINT of the mixture will be suf- 
ficient to strip a pair of faucets, a 
soap dish, and perhaps the ends of a 
towel bar. Don't mix the acids until 
your work area is set up and your gloves and 
goggles are on. Then combine the two care- 
fully in the proper proportion and pour a 
small amount into the dish. Finally, place 
the fixtures in the acid. 


WHEN THE ACID first contacts the metal it will 
bubble and give off strong vapors, which you 
must be careful not to breathe. After the 
initial frothing, the reaction slows down, but 
still take care not to breathe directly over 
the stripping pan. 


HOLD THE WOOL SWAB with the pincers and coat 
all the chrome surface that needs to be re- 
moved, Leave the swab and the pincers in the 
dish so that none of the acid drips on you or 
your clothes. 


AS THE ACID eats away at the plating, the 
exposed brass will take on various shades of 
brown, red and green. Because there is just 
a thin coat of acid at work, it doesn't act 
especially fast, and the fixtures will probab- 
ly require an additional swabbing with fresh 
acid, NOTE: Don't put too much fresh acid 
in the dish. Besides giving off a lot of 
fumes, keeping the piece submerged in acid 
can begin to pit the brass. By swabbing on 
thin coats of acid with the wool, you control 
the rate of metal removal. 


WHEN IT LOOKS LIKE the plating has been re- 
moved, pick up the fixture with the pincers 
and thoroughly rinse it with water. Then 
check it under a light to make sure all of the 
plating has disappeared. Often there are 

thin streaks of nickel remaining that will re- 
quire recoating with acid. 


Adequate safety precautions are a must: 
Goggles for eye protection, rubber or 

plastic gloves, and tongs and tweezers 
for handling acid-dipped material. 


Fixtures are stripped using only small 

amount of acid.  Tweezers and wool swab 
are used to wipe film of acid onto the 

old plating, which controls the amount 

of acid that contacts the metal. 


After acid stripping, fixtures require 
considerable polishing. A buffing wheel 
makes the job easier, but it can also be 
done with old-fashioned elbow grease. 
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AFTER YOU'VE REMOVED all the plating from the 
fixtures, it is advisable to dispose of the 
remaining acid.  Dilute it heavily with water 
to a ratio of about 1:15, then wash it down 
the drain with a good deal more. 


Polishing The Brass 


sab) HE STRIPPED FIXTURES are now all brass, 
IM but are still as ugly as ever. The 

JW next step is to get them all shined up, 
ar | which is not difficult if you have a 
good polish and a buffing wheel. (If you 
don't have a regular wheel, there are buffing 
attachments you can get for your A" drill.) 


PROFESSIONAL METAL FINISHERS use polishes that 
come in sticks. Sears carries the three 
grades used: Tripoli, Cut & Color, and Jewel- 
ers Rouge—the final buffing polish. If you 
don't have enough items to warrant setting up 
a buffing wheel, you can use elbow grease and 
a good liquid or paste polish. (One good 


Q LOOOOOOOOOOSCoooooooood 


Overcoming 
Musty Odors 


or entire houses sometimes become plagued 

by "musty odors." The odor is only the 
symptom of another problem: Mold and mildew 
growth. 


B?» entiri dresser drawers, shower stalls, 


MOLD AND MILDEW SPORES are in the air every- 
where—all the time. Given the right combin- 
ation of moisture, temperature and food, the 
spores will take root and start to grow. Mil- 
dew spores will thrive on textiles, leather, 
wood and paper—especially in damp places 
that are poorly lighted and ventilated. 


THE BASIC REMEDY for keeping a home free from 
musty mildew odors is to keep the house clean, 
well ventilated and dry. For example, a house 
that has been closed up for a while may take 
on a musty odor. Usually, all that is re- 
quired to eliminate the smell is to air the 
house out thoroughly. If this doesn't do the 
job, then heat the house with the furnace or 
stove for a few hours, then open the windows 
and doors to let out the warm air that has 
taken up the excess moisture in the house, Use 
an electric fan to promote air circulation. 


MUSTY ODORS in closets and bureaus can be alle- 
viated by leaving them open to air out periodi- 
cally. A small fan in the bottom of a closet 
will help air it out faster. Also, keep a 
100-watt bulb burning continuously in a musty 


OOOUOtQ 


polish is "Golden Glow," sold by Ball & Ball, 
463 W. Lincoln Highway, Exton, PA 19341.) 


AFTER POLISHING, the question is: "To lacquer 
or not to lacquer?"  Lacquer will keep the 
full shine longer, but it will eventually 
wear through. (Wear is especially rapid on 
bathroom fittings that are constantly used.) 
In order to re-polish a brass piece that has 
been lacquered, you first have to strip off 
the lacquer. 


I HAVE FOUND that the "universal" lacquers 
available in spray cans are not very good on 
metal, and that professional quality lacquers 
are hard to find in small quantities. As a 
result, I prefer to keep the polished brass 
uncoated, and commit myself to a program of 
periodic re-shining. It is better to brighten 
up the fixtures frequently, rather than wait- 
ing until they are heavily oxidized. It 

takes only minimal effort to shine up slightly 
dulled brass, but if it has become heavily 
tarnished you might even have to take the fix- 
ture off its mounting in order to get it 
polished up again. "mu 


AAAADAAANAAAANAAAAADAAANAAAANAS 


closet to help dry it out. You can also spray 
the interior of the closet with an aerosol 
that contains a fungicide. Not all room 
sprays contain fungicides, so you'll have to 
read labels carefully. 


DRESSER DRAWERS that have acquired a musty 
smell can be left to air out in direct sun- 
light. Also, the interior wooden surfaces 
can be washed with a cloth dampened with a 
sterilizing solution made up of 3 cups water, 
1 cup full-strength Clorox, 1/4 cup borax and 
1/8 cup detergent. After washing with this 
solution, allow wood to dry thoroughly, pre- 
ferably in direct sun. (Be careful not to 
spill this sterilizing solution on finished 
parts of the dresser. It could cause stains.) 


CLOTHES PUT AWAY in closets and bureaus should 
always be laundered or dry cleaned. Mildew 
grows much more rapidly on soiled clothing. 
Paradichlorobenzene crystals (mothballs) that 
deter moths will also inhibit mildew. They 
can be spread between the folds of garments 
that are stored in drawers that have had a 
mustiness problem. 


MUSTY ODORS IN BASEMENTS usually disappear if 
the space can be heated and ventilated. If 
the basement has had a damp floor, sprinkle it 
with calcium chloride (chloride of lime). If 
mildew is growing on painted basement walls, 
wash them down with a stiff bristle brush using 
the sterilizing solution described previously. 
Also inspect the cellar for sources of damp- 
ness. You may have to wrap cold-water pipes 
with insulation to prevent dripping during 
humid summer weather (hardware stores sell 
special insulating tape for this purpose). 
Cement up any cracks that admit water during 
wet weather. An electric fan in the basement 
will also help the ventilation process. "mu 
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While this is a fairly large house, it is 
quite typical of many homes built during 
the Colonial Revival. Even though it is 
rambling and asymmetrical in the late Vic- 
torian fashion (even having a Queen Anne 
tower) its moldings, cornice, and window 


(Colonial Revival--Cont'd from page 1) 


the 90's. Just as important as the way these 
styles looked was the fact that they were 
foreign--English, Italian, French. 


that America should have its own style 

and those who were the leaders of the 
Colonial Revival felt that the early American 
house in the Georgian style was the symbolic 
house of America. The fact that the Georgian 
house was almost totally derived from the 
English seemed not to concern most of the 
patriotic architects; it had been here long 
enough to be American now. 


"ss: WAS A GREAT PATRIOTIC feeling afoot 


style of the 18th century in both England 

and America, named for the Kings George-- 
I, II, III and IV. It was based on the strict 
Roman forms as set forth in the Italian Renais- 
sance (16th century) by the architect, Andrea 
Palladio. His publications were used in 18th 
century England to create an architecture that 
turned away from the Gothic and went back to 
the pure Classic forms of Imperial Rome and 
Hellenic Greece. 


Gree ARCHITECTURE was the prevailing 


WHILE CHURCHES, BANKS, and other public build- 
ings ir the Colonial Revival period often 
imitated the more grandiose aspects of ancient 
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frames are in the restrained Classical 
style. The Palladian triple window, Ionic 
columns on the tall portico, and the deli- 
cately-turned balusters (like those found 
on a New England Colonial staircase) come 
straight out of the Georgian period. 


architecture, home builders used the simpler 
forms of Classical details--slender columns, 
small porticos, Greek moldings, Palladian 
windows--to create the Classic look. But the 
use of Classic elements in public buildings 
did serve to encourage the whole trend back 
to earlier building modes. There was one 
group of public buildings in particular that 
really caused the Colonial Revival to become 
enormously popular—and that was the great 
Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. 


The White City 


the taste of the American people for a 

generation. This beautiful exhibition 
was seen by millions of visitors who were im- 
pressed with the neo-classical buildings of 
McKim, Mead and White, and the fairy tale 
quality of the buildings along the lagoon 
landscaped by Frederick Law Olmstead. 


Te CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR of 1893 affected 


AMERICAN COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE was also well 
represented at the Fair. The State of Vir- 
ginia erected a replica of Mount Vernon, the 
Massachusetts Building was a neo-Georgian 
mansion, and Independence Hall served as a 
model for numerous buildings. 
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Unlike the house on the opposite page, 
this 1899 home in New Britain, Conn., 
adheres closely to the Georgian Colonial 
model. Its shape is traditionally rect- 
angular, with a hipped roof, windows are 
almost symmetrical, and the general compo- 


tecture was that it was all white, 

After decades of private homes and public 
buildings in deep reds, browns and dark buffs, 
this "White City" must have quite a sight to 
the late Victorian eye. 


T HE MOST STARTLING FEATURE of the archi- 


BUILDING AFTER BUILDING was constructed from 
white marble, granite or limestone, with 
white terra cotta trim or painted white wood- 
work. Interior woodwork was also painted 
white. Because the planners of this "City 
Beautiful" had agreed on all white, the neo- 
Georgian buildings, traditionally painted gray, 
blue, or grayish-green with white trim, were 
now all white in their reincarnation. 


THE REAL HARMONY of the architecture lay in 
the fact that the planners had agreed on a 

set of uniform standards--color, architectural 
features like cornice heights, etc, and the 
use of materials in order to produce this 
lovely effect. 


UT THE MILLIONS of visitors, and those 
B» saw the photographs, remembered the 

frostings--the Classic columns, triangu- 
lar Greek pediments, arches, porticos, etc., 
and went home wanting something similar. And 
when they either built or remodelled their 
house into something similar, they painted 
it all white. 


sition is restrained. Architectural fea- 
tures in the Georgian manner--triangular 
pediment and fanlight, dentilled and plain 
moldings, and Doric-columned porch--give 
the house an 18th century look. 

(Photo courtesy of Walnut Hill Hist. Soc.) 


The Colonial Revival Interior 


decoration that took place around the 

turn of the century was the fashion for 
white woodwork. For nearly two-thirds of a 
century, woodwork had been dark and massive. 
Now it was simpler in those houses built in 
the Colonial Revival style and painted in a 
glossy off-white known as "Colonial Ivory." 


T HE MOST DRAMATIC CHANGE in interior 


PAINTING ALL THE WOODWORK WHITE to look 
"Colonial" was probably much influenced by 
the Chicago Fair and a popular misconception 
that Georgian woodwork was white both inside 
and out. Actually, the Colonial house usu- 
ally had painted woodwork in grayed shades of 
blue, green and gold against white walls. 


IN TUNE WITH the lighter woodwork, pastel 
shades came into fashion again for the first 
time since the early 1800's. Wallpaper pat- 
terns tended to the floral (similar to the 
1850's) designs, and realistic representations 
of lace, medallions, statuary and metalwork 
(for instance, a gold filigree design on a 
pastel shade.) At the Wall Paper Pavilion 

at the Fair, Lincrusta Walton (previously 
finished in tones of deep brown and buff) was 
shown in ivory and gold. 
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This view of the Lion Fountain and Obelisk 
in the Grand Basin of the 1893 Chicago 
World's Fair shows why it was known as 

the "White City." 


were used to simplify a room. Room ar- 

rangements changed. The very Victorian 
center table was pushed in a corner. A 
Colonial student lamp might replace a fancy 
Victorian lamp, most likely banished to the 
attic. Large collections of bric-a-bric were 
eliminated in theinterest of "bareness and 
restraint." People do not really change very 
quickly, however, and often Victorian clutter 
was replaced with non-functioning spinning 
wheels, candle molds, etc. 


Ure IN PAINT COLOR AND fabric pattern 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES were coming into their own, 
interest in them actually beginning with the 
1876 Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 
An influential writer on decoration, Clarence 
Cook, observed in 1878, a "mania" for antiques 
in Boston. This, he said, was "one of the 
best signs of returning good taste in a com- 
munity that has long been the victim to the 
whims and impositions of foreign fashions." 


ALTHOUGH THE GENUINE item was often prized, 
most people still preferred the new to the 
old. By the turn of the century "Colonial" 
reproductions were being turned out--a 
fashion that goes unabated to this day. And, 
just as today, good reproductions of Queen 
Anne chairs, Chippendale tables and other 


good furniture styles.were marketed along with 
the tawdry. For example, Sweet's Catalog, 
circa 1906, featured a toilet--remarkably 
similar to the two others on the same page-- 
labeled "Colonial." 


REPRODUCTION ORIENTAL RUGS became widely used 
and large Victorian carpets were sent out to 
be cut up and used as smaller rugs. Because 
small rugs replaced large carpets, floors 

were again sanded and polished to a furniture- 
like shine. 


IT WAS ACTUALLY only the homes of the fairly 
wealthy that incorporated all the new features 
of this, or any Revival style. The average 
home often had no more than white-painted 
neo-Georgian woodwork and perhaps a reprod- 
uction chair or two to match their Colonial 
Revival exteriors. Because other major 
decorating fashions were also popular--the 

Arts and Crafts Movement and the Bungalow 
style, as well as the "golden oak" and 

Tiffany periods, the average middle-class home 
generally had a combination of many of these 
plus older pieces. For instance, a new repro- 
duction Windsor chair would be in the same 

room as a wicker rocker. Lighting fixtures 
remained the same or changed with the replace- 
ment of electricity from the older gas fixture. 


Disastrous Effects 


worst disasters visited on the Victorian 

house were in the name of the Colonial 
Revival. It is one thing to have a house 
built in the style with simple woodwork 
painted white and its architectural features 
built in the neo-Georgian style. But many 
turn-of-the-century homeowners took the ad- 
vice of the decorators who ever mindlessly 
espoused the "new look." Early 20th century 
decorating books are chock full of advice 


on removing overmantels because they were 
"too fussy," painting the woodwork (although 
it might be burled walnut) for an "airy" 
look, or ripping out a beautifully detailed 
Eastlake ceiling medallion. Many a restorer 
of a Queen Anne frame house or a Gothic 
Revival row house has come to regret the 
Colonial Revival for its excesses. Or, as 
Shakespeare would have said if he had been 
into restoration, "To thine own style be 
true." 


I: SHOULD BE MENTIONED that some of the 


Neo-Colonial Decoration 


ECAUSE THE Colonial Revival house imitated 
B the formal Colonial house, it is import- 

ant to avoid the "rustic" look in deco- 
ration. Wrought iron, crude lighting fixtures 
(betty lamps, etc.) and primitive furniture 
will be out of place. Adjustments have to be 
made for the Victorian architectural features 
a room might have--bay windows, elaborate 
plaster friezes, high ceilings, etc.--that 
may require a more eclectic decorating scheme. 
On the next page we present a row house in 
Brooklyn in which the owners have successfully 
coped with the Colonial details on a house 
that has a Victorian floor plan. 
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A Colonial Revival 


Townhouse 


N THEIR 1909 LIMESTONE, the Fudjinskis have 
taken their decorating cue from the simple, 
Classical moldings and architectural features. 
The formal rooms of the house are decorated in 

a manner appropriate to a well-to-do English 
colonist with 18th century style English furni- 
ture, silk and crewel work and accents of 
Chinese export ware. 


ALL THE WOODWORK, mantel, dado and door and 
window frames, are painted Apollo Room Blue 
(a Williamsburg paint color). The small back 
parlor (top photo) features a collection of 
antique Chinese cloisonne on the mantel. The 
cherry Queen Anne chair was bought for $12 at 
an auction. Joan has covered it with white 
linen upholstery fabric, and embroidered a 
crewel design adapted from a Williamsburg pat- 
tern. The piecrust table, cherry clock over 
the mantel and framed antique Chinese silk 
give formal 18th century accents. 


IN THE LARGER FRONT PARLOR (lower right) Joan 
has made drapes in a rich burgundy shade--a 
color that is equally appropriate for the 
Victorian bay windows as well as an accent col- 
or in a Georgian room. She used an olive green 
Scalamandre silk to cover the wing chair. The 
dark blue bordered Oriental rug picks up the 
olive green and burgundy in the floral design. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Cast "Iron 
Spiral StairCase 


GÀ iia obey FIRM distributes 
an English-made cast iron 
spiral staircase. Treads fea- 
ture a Victorian pattern and 
balusters are available in 
Georgian, Victorian or elabor- 
ate grape design. 


STAIRCASES come in kit form-- 
containing balusters, treads, 
handrail and center pole. The 
standard color is black but 
optional colors are available. 


A CAST IRON STAIRCASE is not, 
of course, inexpensive. A 
typical 12 ft. installation 
would be about $1200. Prices 
are quoted retail and whole- 
sale for architects and de- 
Signers. Free brochure and 
price list are available. 


THIS FIRM, Steptoe & Wife, 
also distributes a wide selec- 
tion of reproduction cast-iron 
furniture and accessories: 
19th Century lampost, Queen 
stove, a detailed high back 
conservatory chair, pub table 
and others. A 32-page illus- 
trated catalog is $1.00. 


Write to: Steptoe & Wife 
Antiques Ltd., Dept. OHJ, 99 
Yorkville Avenue, Cumberland 
Court, Toronto, Ontario MSR 
3K5 Canada. (416) 967-3337. 
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Helpful Publications 


“Preservation 
c7Magazine 


NEW MAGAZINE, "American 

Preservation," has recently 
been published and should be 
welcomed by those involved in 
historic and neighborhood 
restoration. 


WITH A HEAVY EMPHASIS on full- 
color photos, combined with an 
attractive format, it is an 
exceptionally good-looking 
magazine. Articles focus on 
finished restorations and 
neighborhoods in the process 
of preserving their architec- 
tural heritage. The first two 
issues have featured a wide 
range of styles and areas: 
Helena, Montana; Salem, Mass.; 
Annapolis, Maryland; Portland, 
Oregon, with a good view of 
both the homes and the people 
involved in the area. 


THERE ARE ALSO stories about 
individuals--their houses and 
experiences, as well as news 
about agencies, associations, 
tax reforms, awards, etc., and 
book reviews on preservation- 
related publications. 


A CHARTER subscription is $9.00 


and the magazine is published 
six times a year. Write to: 


American Preservation, The Bracy 


House, Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 
2451, Little Rock, AR 72203. 


Stenciling “Book 


NE OF THE JOURNAL'S subscib- 

ers, and a stenciler by pro- 
fession, Megan Parry, has a new 
book which is aptly titled 
"Stenciling." 


MEGAN DISCUSSES: How to make 
stencils--all-over patterns, 
borders, multicolor designs; 
How to invent and discover de- 
signs; How to plan a room 
(old or new) for stencilling. 
Some of the projects include 
floors, ceilings, doors, furni- 
ture, floorcloths. 


THERE ARE ALSO many small pro- 
jects like tee shirts, lunch- 
boxes, note paper, bathtubs, 
and window shades. 


TO ORDER "STENCILING," send 
$12.95, plus 75€ postage and 
handling, to: Litton Educa- 


tional Publishing, 7625 Empire 
Drive, Florence, KY 41042. 
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For Paint 
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By Bruce R. Berney, Astoria, Ore. 
we) O BLISTERED AND CHECKED was the dark 
wea} varnish stain that we knew our dining 
room wainscotting had to be stripped be- 
wfs] fore refinishing. The woodwork was one 
of the highlights of the redecorating of our 
turn-of-century Queen Anne, and we wanted to 
do it right. The amount of woodwork in the 
room plus the intricacy of the mouldings made 
us reluctant to use chemical removers. The 
job would be too unpleasant and time-consuming. 


HAVING LONG HEARD rave reviews of Louie's Fur- 
niture Stripping Co. in Portland, Ore., 100 
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Coming Next Month 


MAKING A WAINSCOT 


miles distant from our town of Astoria, we in- 
quired if they could strip our woodwork using 
their special chemical and steam process. We 
were delighted to learn that they could, and 

by being at the gate by opening time, we could 
pick up the cleaned wood the same afternoon— 
a special service for out-of-town customers. 


THE SPECTRE OF REMOVING all 
that woodwork without splint- 
ering the pieces—and put- 
ting it all back in the right 
places—was sobering at first. 
After some trial and error, 
however, we feel that the 
methods we developed are su- 
perior to the usual stripping 
practices. 


AN EXAMINATION of the room revealed that the 
job was going to produce about 120 individual 
pieces of wood. This indicated that a number- 
ing system would be a necessity. Any written 
numbers would be obliterated during the strip- 
ping process, so we invested $7 for a set of 
numeral dies that would stamp an identifying 
number into the back of each piece of wood. 


A ROUGH SKETCH was made of the room, giving a 
number to each side, top and trim piece around 
each door and window. This "map" of the wood- 
work was then taped to a window pane in the 
room so it wouldn't get lost in the shuffle. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Notes From The Readers... 


Beware Plastics In Fireplace 


To The Editor: 


I RECENTLY HAD a spectacular chimney fire. 
(Fortunately, the flue was well-lined, so no 
damage resulted to the house.) Since I only 
burn well-seasoned hardwood, I was puzzled as 
to how the chimney could have accumulated so 
much combustible material. I finally figured 
it out—and wanted to share my discovery with 
your readers. It may save them a similar 
experience. 


I USE A FRANKLIN STOVE to heat the kitchen ell 
in our Greek Revival farmhouse. So in addi- 
tion to firewood, I have also been burning 
miscellaneouse kitchen trash—cardboard, wrap- 
pings, etc.—to get the heat value. Among the 
kitchen trash has been various plastic wrap- 
pings, mainly polyethylene. 


WHILE THE PLASTIC appeared to burn completely, 
some of the material was being vaporized be- 
fore it burned—and was condensing up in my 
chimney. Combustible resins accumulated in 
the flue until it was all finally ignited by a 
stray spark. Moral: Keep plastics out of 
stoves and fireplaces! 


R. A. Labine, Sr. 
Somers, Conn. 


More On Old-House Insurance 


To The Editor: 


I'D LIKE TO ADD SOME COMMENTS to your article 
on co-insurance (Dec. 1977). First, the cost 
of additional insurance seemed understated for 
many people. In rural Rhode Island, for ex- 
ample, an additional $40,000 of coverage would 
cost $204 from Allstate and $284 from INA on a 
frame house. 


SECOND, many insurance companies will not touch 
a building over 40 years old. Nationwide is 

an example in rural Rhode Island. Also, many 
insurance companies limit the type of coverage 
for an older home. INA would only give Class 

B coverage to our 1869 home. In addition, the 
location of an older home to fire stations is 
crucial. 


THIRD, everyone can geta sample home replace- 
ment cost estimator, including multipliers and 
class locations, by writing to: INA Corp., 

1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, PA 19101. Ask 

for the booklet called "The Underinsured Home," 


FOURTH, personal liability protection on most 
policies is limited to $25,000. For a small 
premium, this can be increased to $300,000. 
Large jury awards of recent years make this 
increase a prudent consideration, 


LAST, insurance costs vary wildly between 
companies. Be sure to shop around! 


Richard Kutzleb 
Narragansett, R.I. 
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Re-anchoring A Plaster Wall 


To The Editor: 


WE HAD A PROBLEM with loose, spongy plaster 
on our parlor wall. We wanted to avoid re- 
plastering, both because of expense and our 
desire to save the handsome original decora- 
tive mouldings. 


FORTUNATELY, we had to remove the plaster on 
the opposite side of the partition from the 
spongy section in order to do some electrical 
and plumbing work. And we saw immediately 
what the problem was: The lath were still 
firmly attached to the studs, but most of the 
plaster keys had broken off. So there was 
little to hold the plaster to the lath. 


WE PUSHED THE SPONGY PLASTER tight against 
the lath, and held it in place with a 1 x 12 
board that was in turn held by a brace anchor- 
ed against the floor. We then removed all 
remaining broken andloose keys. Working on 
one 16-in. section at a time (the space be- 
tween one set of studs) we thoroughly wet the 
old lath and plaster with water that we 
squirted from an old detergent bottle. (We 
added a drop of detergent to each bottle of 
water to increase the wetting power.) 


USING A SMALL POINTING TROWEL, we troweled 

a wet plaster of paris mixture into the spaces 
between the old lath. The stuff had to be 
worked with the point of the trowel to get the 
best possible contact between the old and new 
plaster. We didn't have to be neat because 
excess plaster of paris hanging over the back 
of the lath is essential to the forming of new 


keys. We did this work three years ago—and 
the parlor wall is still as firm as new 
plaster. 


Cynthia Friedman 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Old-House Living... 


Catslide 


In 


North 


Carolina 


By Donald R. Richardson 


as Audiovisual Director and am now Head 

Librarian at Louisburg College, a junior 
college whose history begins in 1787. When 
I came, I was shown a brick duplex apartment 
for $75.00 per month, another apartment in a 
former church building at $50.00 per month 
including utilities, and this house for $35.00 
per month. The house was standing empty and 
looked quite desolate. I immediately said, 
"I'll take the house." 


[5 TO Louisburg, North Carolina,in 1967 


THE PERSON WHO SHOWED ME the places thought I 
was crazy, as I found out later. The exact 
date of the house is not known since it was 
originally a dependency, but it appears on 
town maps by the early 1900's. I wanted to 
buy the house, but the owners refused to sell. 


The house was formerly painted a light 
yellow with a black roof. The front shut- 
ters and door were Charleston green. 


The sloping roof of the house is called 
"catslide"--a southern term for saltbox. 


Pocowood Place, as Don has named it, is now natural wood, 
finished with tung oil, and is a deep, rich orange. The 

Charleston green trim and slate veneer on the foundation 
| set it off beautifully. 


(Photos by Frank Spears) 


car. Soon after that the owners decided to 

sell and at a price that was little more 
than the lot alone would have cost. But for 
the next three years I had to adjust my fi- 
nances quite severely while I was also paying 
for the car. 


[<= UP ON OWNING THE HOUSE and bought a new 


ABOUT THAT TIME, Jim Query, a friend, was 
looking at old houses in the area which had 
never been painted. He suggested removing the 
paint from the house and treating the wood 
(which was heart pine) with a preservative. 

If nothing else, a stain could be used and 
this would be better than painting it again 
since paint tends to peel. 


WE BEGAN TALKING ABOUT HOW these buildings 
looked. Then, we experimented with paint re- 
movers, sanding, using heat, and scraping-- 
all too slow. Then we began investigating the 
possibility of sandblasting it. Local sand- 
blasters said, "It can't be done." A non- 


"m i | } 


| 


i 


Ji 
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One view of the living room (which doubles 
as the dining room, library, den, and addi- 
tional bedroom) shows a grandfather's clock 
which was a gift from friends in England. 
Pillows, cushions and pair of duck pictures 
were all hand sewn by the owner's mother. 


Because this "Hoosier cabinet" has vertical 
tambour doors which roll back around and be- 
hind the cabinet, they do not crowd the tiny 
kitchen. 


This is "the study" area of the living room. 
Most of the furnishings are gifts, discards, 
or were exceptionally inexpensive. The 
"draperies" are dark blue terry cloth, hand- 
glued and held back with antique metal 
holders found in an old attic. 


local sandblaster, too young to know better, 
said, "If it can be done, I can do it." We 
took off some boards, took them to him to 

experiment with, and they turned out beauti- 


fully. So he was hired. 
IN THREE DAYS the house was sandblasted and 
stood glowing as the neighbors glowered. The 


neighbors first associated it with those "un- 
painted" shacks around the county. Now, after 
it has gained a measure of prestige, it is ac- 
cepted by most of the neighbors. The one 
thing that caused them to begin to like the 
house was the reaction of their visitors who 
often commented on how much they liked it. 

One said:"It looks like a piece of furniture." 


O MANY PEOPLE have contributed to the dev- 
elopment of Pocowood that I hesitate to 
mention names. However, Jim Query has 
been the greatest contributor of his time and 
talents. He and I helped with the sandblast- 

ing--which neither of us might have done 
alone. It was with his help that the windows 
were all removed, new putty put in, painted 
and replaced. His grandmother contributed the 
slate which veneers the foundation. Many in- 
dividuals who have worked on the house have 
donated time or worked for ridiculously low 
wages. Many also did things for the first 
time, building fence walls from stone, etc. 


MANY PEOPLE JUST FALL in love with the house 
and want to contribute something. A lady 
recently crocheted a bedspread for the house 
and another lady gave a desk. The desk will 
be used in the plantation office which was 
moved into the back yard. A friend visiting 
from England sent china which, she said, 
belonged in the house. These are just a few 
of things done to the house in which friends 
are involved. And the list is growing. EE 
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By Stacy Jackson Goode 


EING FROM VIRGINIA, we were quite used to 

formal gardens, particularly those of 

) Williamsburg. In fact, while my husband, 
George, was in graduate school, we lived in 
the restored area of Richmond, called Church 
Hill. We occupied a late Greek Revival town- 
house, c. 1856. Using an existing brick walk 
and patio, we had our first chance at garden- 
ing with design. For four years we enjoyed a 


small boxwood garden in the Virginia tradition. 


Moving to Westerville, Ohio,forced us to leave 
our lovely English boxwoods but enabled us to 
bring our garden ideas to another section of 
the country. 


IT WAS FORTUNATE that we found a large, brick 
house, c. 1855, in which to live. The pre- 
vious owners were antique lovers and had 
spent almost two years restoring this house 
of typical, central Ohio German influence. 
All we had to do was move in and decorate, 
with only minor changes to the interior. 


XƏ HE YARD WAS A DIFFERENT STORY. It was a 
“yaa sloping mess of rock and debris. Our lot 
We is 50 ft. wide and 143 ft. long. The 


house has several angles so the back is ap- 
proximately 75 ft. at its longest point. The 


sides and back yard are enclosed by 5 and 6 ft. 


stockade fencing. This fencing is commercial- 
ly available at most lumber yards and some 
large department stores such as Sears. It is 
made from cedar which is usually left to 
weather but can be painted or stained. 
natural, 


Left 
this fencing will become gray and 


rustic in appearance and provides complete 
privacy as the upright slats fit flush and 
remind one of an old fort enclosure. 


GEORGE DID MOST OF THE PHYSICAL PLAN as he was 
going to do the brick laying. We decided that 
we would use the north slope of the yard and 
try to have two levels, thereby creating 
better water drainage. In order to do this, 
we would have to have a retaining wall of 

some sort. While preferring the formality of 
brick, cut stone seemed appropriate for 
several reasons: availability, cost, ease of 
handling and compatibility with the rough look 
of stockade fencing. 


AFTER WE HAD FINISHED last summer's work, we 
had used the following amount of material: 


5 tons of cut stone (at $30.00 a ton) 
22 tons of sand (approx. $80.00) 
3,000 old sidewalk brick ($85.00 per 
thousand) 
18 tons of good topsoil (approx. $55.00) 
Scavenged stones and slate for steps 
Old logs and railroad ties to create 
different levels 
One extra section of stockade to screen 
off the children's play area. 
Mc ROM A VERY HELPFUL STONEMAN, we were in- 
ġ structed as to the construction of a dry 
X5 stone wall. He advised us that this forma- 
tion was preferable to mortared stones because 
the freeze-thaw of winter would crack mortar 
and dislodge the stones. He also helped by 
delivering stones of light to moderate weight 
(30-125 lbs.) as he knew that we planned to 
lift them ourselves. We chose a curved pat- 
tern wall for added stability as well as 
aesthetics. 


LUCKILY, WE FOUND AN ENTERPRISING young man 
who dug' up and delivered old sidewalk brick. 
Here a word of caution is needed concerning 
the type of brick to use. Paving bricks, 

the kind used for road surfaces, are much 
thicker than sidewalk bricks and usu- 

ally have a glaze over the manufacturer's 

name stamped on both sides. Wall bricks, on 
the other hand, are available free if you haul 
them away from a construction site. Although 
the price is right, when laid in the ground 
for patio use, all bricks crumble under winter 
conditions. It is best to try and obtain 

old brick from existing sidewalks which have 
been sealed with a hard glaze (look for gray 
or purple hue.) 


A NOTE ABOUT THE KIND of sand that we found 
most useful. Our first load of sand (approx. 
11 tons) was of a very fine grade and called 
Mason's sand. Although costly, this sand was 
satisfactory if tapped firm before laying 
brick. Our second 11 tons was called #10 
grit. It was coarse, less expensive and 
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worked well. Our only concern was that the 
coarser material had a tendency to scratch 
the brick; however, the scratches disappeared 
with the rain. 


Xie He ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION of the garden went 

Y area by area. The first section completed 
WM was by the kitchen door. This gave us im- 
mediate use for sitting and eating. There 
was an old cement walk running from the 
kitchen to the front of the house. Rather 
than break it up, George enclosed it by brick 
borders and incorporated it as another design 
form. We looked at several brick patterns 
and decided on a two-over-two (basket-weave) 
pattern. 


BUILDING THE STONE WALL was the next step. 

To our surprise, with a borrowed wheel barrow, 
much huffing and puffing (not to mention 
groans) we laid the wall in a weekend. At 

its greatest height, the wall is approximately 
2 ft. This height continues through an arc 
(level with the horizon) only to taper to 
ground level when it meets the sloping east 
side of the yard. 


AFTER THE WALL was formed, we used approxi- 
mately 8 tons of the sand as a drainage base. 
On top of this, we filled in with the 18 tons 
of top soil. It helped that we had our sup- 
plies delivered as we used them. We were 
fortunate that it didn't rain while this work 
was in process. Rain makes topsoil clot and 
it must be dried out to haul with minimum 
trouble, If you end up with a mountain of 
topsoil, cover it with a sheet of heavy-duty 
plastic until ready for use. At the time of 
construction, the topsoil came to the top 
level of our wall. At this point, we were to 
learn that sand and topsoil will settle seve- 
ral inches, so extra topsoil would have to be 
added. 


27:4 E HAVE PLANTED English ivy around the wall 

C top and will allow it to spill at random 

E over the wall. This will cover a lot of 
the yard as the length of the wall measures 
approximately 15 ft. from the south fence to 
a set of steps. There is an arc up the east 
side to the fence on the north side of our 
property. This latter stone wall is divided 
into 9 ft. lengths by a set of steps. 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION of the circle, George 
planted a stake at mid-point. To this he 
tied a string. He measured the length he 
wanted for the inside diameter and marked out 
a circle. On this line, he placed a line of 
bricks. A circular walk was formed by adding 
four more bricks, side-by-side. Four arms 
project from the circle forming four corner 
gardens. The north-south arms extend almost 
to fence and wall respectively. The east arm 
leads to a step down and the upper yard. The 
west arm flows into a walk leading to a back 
door. At this door we have placed a rain 
barrel (formerly a whiskey barrel.) George 
shortened the corner downdrain and cut a hole 
in the top of the barrel. Now we have rain 
water for garden use. If it overflows, we 
just pop the side cork, using buckets to catch 
the flow and then distribute the water away 
from the house. This has helped keep water 
away from the corner foundation and basement 
wall. 


This view of the garden shows the old 
cement walk enclosed by brick borders 
in a basket-weave pattern. 


below the stone 
George trenched and fitted a brick 
Behind this we mulched and planted 
By studying the diagram, you 
will notice the set of steps leading from the 
main patio to the lower yard on the south 


APPROXIMATELY 18 in.-24 in. 
wall, 

border. 
our perennials. 


side. The remaining wall stones were sunk in 
the ground and now form a small open-stone 
seating area under the shade of a large, old 
maple tree. 


THE SOUTHEAST CORNER of the yard belongs to 
the children's swings and outside toys. We 
hung a section of stockade fencing at right 
angles to the south fence and have the area 
partially hidden from view. Above this play 
area, the soil was hard, rocky and eroded from 
poor water drainage. George constructed a 
free-form border from the play area to the 
stone patio. Behind this border we have trans- 
planted lots of old ivy given to us by a 
generous neighbor. This summer, we hope to 
fill in this area with white dogwood and king 
white azalea, Along the fence, I have lemon 
balm, mint and daylilies growing freely. 
Another project is to order more brick to com- 
plete edging our brick pattern. We will then 
line our brick circle with small shrubs. 


ÁÁ 
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WORD ABOUT GARDEN PLANTINGS. We talked to 
lots of people about the kinds of plants 
most acceptable for our climate as well as 
those needed to create the look we wanted. We 
did not depend on any one nursery. By watch- 
ing the newspaper, we even bought lots of 1 
gal. plants from discount stores. It is wise 
to purchase these as soon as they are offered 
for sale as these stores are not into "plant 
care" and many die soon after delivery. 


IN DOING A LARGE GARDEN, look into the possi- 
bility of buying mulch by the truck load. 
Until ground cover is established, it is amaz- 
ing how mulch is necessary to protect young 
plants. I prefer shredded mulchas it stays in 
place longer than chip and is not as heavy as 
nuggets. While pine bark mulch is fine for 


wood mulch for the herb area, as most herbs 
do not like acid soil. Sage, lavender, chives 
and thyme usually require lime dug in around 
their roots. 


-9HIS WILL BE OUR FIRST SPRING to see the 
AVE bulbs planted last fall--100 red, yellow 
K and white tulips in the circle gardens and 
over 100 King Alfred jonquils below the rock 
wall. I am planning another herb area in the 
northeast portion to include burnet, hyssop, 
rue, sweet woodruff, yarrow and feverfew, 
Given several years, there will be no grass 
to cut, just gardens to trim and clip.s 


Wood Storage 
Brick Border 


a ivy Annuals Garden : 


Laundry 


Mud Room 


LEL 7 
IL 


Brick Border 
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acid-tolerant plants and shrubs, I advise hard- 


Plant List 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 
(F) 


Large Holly Shrubs 

Small, Round-leaf Holly 

American Boxwood 

Roses 

4 or 5 different kinds of Euonymus 

Burfordi Holly 

(G) Cotoneaster 

(H) Washington Hawthorn tree 

(Ij)White Dogwood 

(I93)Pagoda Dogwood (yellow blossoms) 

(2j Canadian Redbud 

(K) Firethorn Pyracantha 

(L) Pieris Andromeda 

(M) Fosteri Holly 

(Nj)Perennial Herbs: Lavender, Sage, 
Marjoram, Oregano, Lemon Balm, 

(N2)Annual Herbs: Fennel, Summer Savory, 
Dill, Basil, Parsley 

(N3) Tarragon 

(N4) Bee Balm, Chinese Lantern, Honesty, 

Ferns, Bleeding Heart 

Ivy and Tulips 

Pachysandra 

Nellie P. Stevens Holly plus Ivy 

Hosta, Ferns, and Wildflowers 

Stone Patio 

American Holly 

Korean Boxwood and Daylilies 

Old Rainbarrel for fresh water 


(0) 
(P) 


Old Locust 


Dogwood and 
white azaelas 
to be added 


Mints and Ferns 
Stockade Fence 


Ivy 


S| oTdew PTO 
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(Woodwork—Cont'd. from page 13) 


Lovely Old Cedar 


Sea] T WAS ONLY AFTER removing the first 

| piece that we knew for sure what kind 
Mi} of wood we were working with. It turned 
out to be western red cedar—which made 
us glad that we had decided to go to the 
trouble of stripping. Western cedar requires 
about 400 years growth before it is suitable 
for cabinetry—and it was just about all har- 
vested several decades ago. The wood takes a 
clear finish beautifully, giving an amazing 
three dimensional feeling. 


ONE DISADVANTAGE of the cedar is that it is so 
soft that baseboards and plinths may show 
scars from years of banging by vacuum cleaners 
and speeding Tonka toys. Thus, a slip of a 
crow bar can easily split or dent the delicate 
wood. Using the methods described below, such 
accidents were limited to three or four—and 
they cannot be detected now that the wood is 
back in place. 


Removing The Woodwork 


A| ERE'S WHAT IS NEEDED to remove wood- 

`| work safely: A 30-in. wrecking bar, a 
12-in. bar, a keyhole hacksaw, a screw 
driver, a couple of putty knives with 
3-4 in. blades, a hammer, a pair of end-cutting 
nippers or pliers, and one glove. 


STARTING WHEREVER it's convenient, slip a put- 
ty knife behind a piece of woodwork, breaking 
the paint or wallpaper seal between the wood 
and the wall. Then slip another putty knife 
in on top of the first one. With the hammer, 
gently tap the screwdriver in between the two 


Plaster Wiall 


How To Remove 


Woodwork 


blades. This brings the wood away from the 
wall without putting any dents in the piece. 


NEXT, REMOVE the screwdriver and putty knives 
and use a keyhole hacksaw to cut the closest 
nail that fastens the woodwork to the rough 
framing. If needed, use the short bar to pry 
up on the woodwork so that the saw won't bind. 
The one glove is needed to keep your knuckles 
from scraping the wall while using the hack- 
saw. 


WHERE YOU START on the board doesn't matter; 
you'll soon have it loosened enough so that 
you can wedge your claw hammer or crow bar 
in for more leverage. A piece of %-in. ply- 
wood under the lever will prevent damage to 
the plaster wall. 


IN PULLING THE WOOD OFF, some of the finishing 
nails will pull out through the piece, and 
others will pull through it, remaining anchor- 
ed in the rough framework, The latter can be 
pounded all the way in. The former should be 
pulled with nippers or pliers from the back 
side of the wood. If the nail is pounded out 
the front side, chips and splinters will 

break off, making more work later on. 


WHEN ALL THE WOOD has been removed, it should 
be inspected so that all nails—including the 
sawed ones—will be pulled out so the wood 
will not be scratched in transit. If there 
isn't enough nail left to grab with the nip- 
pers, a little filing will smooth it off. 


SIMILAR TO The Old-House Journal reader who 
was delighted to find the name and date of 

the paper hanger pencilled under the stripped 
wallpaper, we were excited to discover chalked 
on the back of a panel "C. H. Houston--Ast." 
This was the name of a prominent contractor 

of the period. Unfortunately, these markings 
were lost in the stripping process. 


ii. Plaster Wall Luis 


Tor View 


Woodwork to be removed 


Without Damage 


well 


insit. Plastec 


23. Drive a \arge screw- 
driver between Knives 
to \oosen woodwork. 
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1. Use putty Knife to break 
any film of paint between 
and woodwork. 


4. Cul any vestrainin 
nails with Keyhole- Type 
hacksaw. 


2. Insert two putty 
Knives behind wood — one 
atop the other 


5. Pry Woodwork off with 
crow bar. Plywood 
protects the plaster, 
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15-ft. panel under stair 
balusters came off in 
one piece for stripping 
after trim pieces were 


removed. mis-matching. 


3j HE STEAM STRIPPING PROCESS we used 

mai charges by the approximate square foot- 

age. And because they are rushed, they 
EJ like you to do the paperwork before you 

arrive. We laid all our pieces on the floor 

in an approximate rectangle to get a rough 

figure on square footage. We also made a care- 

ful inventory of all the pieces to make sure 

we got them all back. 


DELIVER SMALL MISCELLANEOUS pieces in a shoe- 
box to avoid losing them. My smallest piece 

was a chip no bigger than a fingernail, but 

it was given the same respectful treatment as 
the biggest panel (which measured 3 x 13 ft.). 
The long pieces I tied together so they would 
not flap around as they extended out the rear 
of the pickup. And I padded them well to pre- 
vent the rope from cutting into the soft wood. 


THE STEAM STRIPPING PROCESS saturates the wood 
and gives it a wonderfully heady aroma. It 
took about three weeks for the wood to dry 
thoroughly in my basement. During that time, 
I took advantage of the openings left in the 
room to improve the wiring, add insulation and 
to repair the plaster. Since the steam process 
could crack glass, we made no attempt to strip 
the window sashes. Instead, we painted them 
with a dark brown enamel after carefully sand- 
ing them. 


THE PROCESS did raise the grain on the wood 
and give it a slight furry appearance—espec- 
ially where pieces have been exposed to sun- 
light, such as around the windows. This was 
easily smoothed off with steel wool after a 
coat of wood filler. Sanding took care of 
other damage such as splintered edges. 


Grain in top boards did 
not match because of 
previous patching. Paint- 
ed grain lines hid the 


Woodwork has a walnut 

hue after stripping. New 
pine shutters, stained 
walnut, blend in perfectly 
with original wood. 


‘a FTER THE WOOD was sanded and steel wool- 
ed smooth, we put it back in place. 
Nailing the wood went quite rapidly, 
followed by setting all the nails and 
filling the holes with wood dough and sanding 
when dry. For a final finish, we used a 

satin finish polyurethane varnish and were 
quite happy with the results. 


WE HAVE NEVER FOUND a pre-tinted wood dough 
which we liked with our wood—partly because 
cedar is two-toned with dramatic graining. 

To hide the filled nail holes, I have found it 
best to prepare a palette with black, white, 
brown, red and yellow paints. Colors can be 
mixed with a small touch-up brush as needed 

to match any wood tone. (Tubes of artist's 
acrylic paint are handy for these touch-up 
jobs.—Ed.) 


ALTHOUGH SLOW, this touch-up work is very 
satisfying. It's very rewarding when you can 
step back a couple of feet and realize that 
you have caused the filled holes to completely 
disappear. My palette of colors also came in 
handy on one wall where a door had been shift- 
ed long ago. When the panelling had been 
moved, the graining did not match—a fact that 
had been hidden by the old dark varnish stain. 


WITH MY PALETTE OF COLORS, I was able to paint 
in graining lines so that the panels matched 
up. With a dark brown hue, I extended various 
lines on both sides, feathering them out or 
joining them as suited me. The reflectance of 
the painted graining lines was totally camou- 
flaged with the satin-finish polyurethane. mm 
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Cures For A Wet Basement 


By Clem Labine 


one who has one knows. Remedies can be 

simple or complex (and expensive), depend- 

ing on the nature and extent of the problem. 
There are three basic causes of basement mois- 
ture, Here's a description of the three, in 
increasing order of seriousness: 


[t BASEMENT can be a real headache—as any- 


(1) CONDENSATION—When warm humid air in the 
basement comes in contact with a cold surface 
such as a water pipe, floor, wall, etc., water 
will condense on the surface. Often, this 
moisture will produce mold and mildew growth 
that will be evidenced by a musty odor (see 
The Journal, Jan. 1978, p. 7). 


IF YOU CAN'T TELL whether dampness is due to 
condensation or seepage, here's a simple test: 
Tape a small pocket mirror to the cellar wall. 
If, after a couple of days, there are drops of 
moisture on the mirror, condensation is the 
problem. If the mirror is dry (and the wall 
damp) then seepage is the culprit. 


TO BATTLE CONDENSATION, remove excess humidity. 
The most common sources are: Inadequate ventil- 
ation, leaky plumbing, and washers and dryers. 
Clothes dryers should always be vented to the 
outside. Obviously, leaky plumbing should be 
repaired. Open doors and windows as much as 
possible to ventilate the basement. If over- 
grown plants and shrubs around basement win- 
dows cut down on ventilation, trim them back. 
An electric fan can be useful in providing 
additional air circulation. 


ANOTHER WAY to handle condensation is to at- 
tach furring strips to the cold wall, then 
place insulation with a vapor barrier between 
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The Ultimate Treatment For Cellar Walls 
Dampened By Condensation 


the strips. Panelling or sheetrock can then 
be nailed in place (see sketch above). This 
procedure is usually worthwhile only when you 
plan to finish the basement for additional 
recreational space. 


(2) STORM SEEPAGE—Water should drain away 
from the house during a rainstorm. But clog- 
ged drains, broken gutters, improperly graded 
ground, etc., can result in pools of standing 
water next to the house. The ground becomes 
saturated with water...and some of it may 
seep into the basement. 


SOMETIMES THE CURE is as simple as repairing 


broken gutters and leaders. If this isn't 
sufficient, next step is to determine if the 


Dry well Keeps rainwater 
Safely away from foundation 


Cast [ron or Tile 
Drain Pipe 


Concrete Block Dry Well 


downspouts are dumping water too close to the 
house, creating pools of standing water after 
a storm. The remedy: (1) Construct a trough 
or channel to lead water further from the 
house, or (2) Construct a run-off line that 
conducts storm water to a dry well or your 
house's drainage system. NOTE: If your house 
is connected to a septic tank, you'll have to 
use a dry well. 


ALSO CHECK THE SLOPE of the ground around the 
house. Sometimes it is possible to add extra 
fill around the foundation to cause water to 
run away from the foundation. Thirsty plants 
and shrubs next to the house will help, too. 


AFTER EVERYTHING POSSIBLE has been done on the 
outside to keep water away from the house, 

you may want to use an epoxy- or cement-based 
waterproofing paint on the inside of the base- 
ment walls. These waterproofing paints should 
be regarded as a last resort, however. Even 
if they succeed in stopping seepage, the water 
is still present inside the foundation walls 
and can accelerate deterioration—especially 
in walls with mortared joints. 


THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION to storm seepage through 
foundations would be to change the grading on 
the lot (which would require a landscape 
architect) and/or digging a trench around the 
house and applying asphaltic waterproofing 
compounds to the outside of the foundation 
walls and drainage tiles at the base of the 
foundation. These are major—and expensive— 
undertakings, and require professional con- 
tractors in just about all cases. 


Seepage Through Cracks 


the foundation wall—is closely related to 

problems with ground water discussed above 
...With the added problems created by cracks 
and crevices in the basement wall. This 
problem can be especially acute in old founda- 
tions that are built up with stone and brick. 
If the foundation was laid up with mortar, it 
was likely a lime mortar if the house is more 
than 100 years old. Water leaches the lime 
out of this mortar, so if there is any seepage 
at all it is likely that most of the lime 
has long ago washed away. If the wall was 
laid up dry, of course, there are voids be- 
tween all the stones, and these may allow 
water to pass when water pressure builds up 
in the ground. 


I THIRD SOURCE of wet basements—cracks in 


REPOINTING THE MORTAR JOINTS or patching 
cracks may be all that is required to stop 
seepage. For smaller cracks, epoxy patching 
compounds—applied according to manufacturer's 
directions—are simplest. For larger pointing 
or patching jobs (where epoxy gets too expen- 
sive), clean out joints with a cold chisel and 
fill with a portland cement mortar mix. If 
you still get minor seepage, then one of the 
basement waterproofing paints mentioned 
earlier may do the trick. 


ONE HANDY PATCHING MATERIAL is hydraulic 

cement. This material sets hard in about 30 
min. and will cure in the presence of water. 
So if you notice a severe leak during a rain 


To dry weil oc 
1. Joint between wall Sherk sand 
and floor is opened 
with a cold chisel. 
2. Open joint is 
filled with asphalt, 
3. Concrete curb is 
poured over joint. 


Typical Sump Pump 
installation 


Method for sesling leak 
at base of cellar wall 


storm, you can patch it on the spot while you 
see exactly where the water is coming from. 
Hydraulic cement should be available from 
building supply dealers. 


outlined above, it would be possible to 

trowel an additional layer of portland ce- 
ment stucco on walls and floors (assuming 
there's nothing on the walls that would hinder 
adhesion of the cement). But if seepage is 
serious enough so that you are considering 
this step, you are probably better off aban- 
doning hopes of ever stopping the water en- 
tirely, and turning instead to methods for 
controlling and channelling the water. 


[: WATER IS STILL SEEPING after the steps 


DRAIN TILE can be laid alongside the inside 
bottom of the footings. (If you have a poured 
concrete floor, this would necessitate break- 
ing up the concrete around the edges next to 
the walls.) The tile should be embedded in 
coarse gravel and should lead to a drainage 
outlet. If you can't get proper drainage by 
gravity, consider installing a sump pump and 
pit. Another possibility (although the least 
effective) is a dry well in the lowest corner 
of the cellar. 


UMP PUMPS are used to raise water to a 

level where it can be carried away by the 
sY regular house drainage system into the 
sewer. Sump pumps are small compact units that 
are installed in a pit (or "sump") at the low 
corner or other wet spot in the basement. The 
sump is normally lined with a large draintile 
or concrete. Manufacturers of sump pumps 
specify the size of pit required for a partic- 
ular unit. 


SUMP PUMPS are designed for automatic opera- 
tion. If correctly installed and not abused, 
a sump pump requires very little attention. 
Dirt, lint, trash and other waste can clog the 
strainer and should be kept out of the pit.MN 
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Products For The 
Old House 


“Beveled GlaSS 


HERRY CREEK ENTERPRISES in 

Denver specializing in the 
making of beveled glass for 
interior and exterior doors, 
windows and cabinets. They do 
production work for craftsmen 
as well as hand-made custom 
beveling of individual pieces 
for the homeowner. 


THEIR CATALOG has a large vari- 
ety of sizes and shapes in 
beveled blanks, but they will 
produce any size and shape need- 
ed. The price chart in the 
catalog will aid in figuring 

the cost of a custom piece, 


PANELS can also be made with 
cut or etched glass designs, 

or glue chip--a process which 
produces a fern-like texture 
surface pattern. Beveled 
mirrors are also available. 
Glass can be beveled in any 
thickness and at any angle 
required for the desired effect. 


CHERRY CREEK also does special- 
ty glass repair as well as 
jewel repair and replacement. 
They have a large supply of 
antique reproduction jewels 

in many shades. 


FOR CATALOG, write to: 


Cherry 
Creek Ent. 


inc., Dept. OHJ, 


937 Santa Fe Drive, Denver, 
(303) 892-1819. 


CO 80204, Tel. 
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Helpful Publication 
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“Furniture 


Restoration 
“Booklets 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY has a pack- 
Las of very good booklets 
available. One of the most 
interesting, "Three Centuries 
of Furniture" has 68 pages of 
antique furniture shown in 
black and white photos taken 
by the author in homes in New 
York State. 


FOUR BOOKLETS are concerned 
with weaving and repairing 
chair seats with cane, rush, 
splint, rope and twine, and 
Hong Kong grass. In each case, 
the booklet lists the equipment 
needed, tells how to select 

the best material, and directs 
construction through a series 
of photos and carefully written 
instructions. 


THREE BOOKLETS about refinish- 
ing furniture are included as 
well as a guide to making 
hooked rugs. 


COST OF the 9-booklet package 
is $3.00. To order, ask for 
"Antiques and Restoration" 
from: Mailing Room A, 7 Re- 
search Park, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 14853. 


"Historic 
"Architecture 


HOSE WHO feel frustrated 
when they encounter a word 
like "machiolation" when read- 
ing an article about old build- 
ings will appreciate this new 

book. 


"HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE SOURCE- 
book" contains clear defini- 
tions of over 5000 terms as 
well as 2000 excellent line 
drawings. Many periods and 
cultures are culled: Ancient, 
Greek and Hellenistic, Roman, 
Early Christian, Chinese and 
Japanese, etc. It is a valu- 
able reference for serious 
study as well as a source of 
enjoyment for those who just 
like to know the names of 
things. 


BY THE WAY, "machiolation" is 
defined as "an overhanging de- 
fensive structure at the top 
of a medieval fortification, 
with floor openings through 
which boiling oil, missiles, 
etc. could be dropped on at- 
tackers." 


TO ORDER "Historic Architecture 
Sourcebook," send $19.95 to: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. OHJ, 
Suite 26-1, 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Many of our readers who have restored old 
storefronts have found that, as well as 
being aesthetically pleasing, these period 
restorations are good for business. The 
following article gives an accurate repre- 
sentation of the commercial architecture 
of the late 19th and early 20th century. 
It should be a great help to those involv- 
ed in the revitalization of Main Streets 
and central business districts around the 
country. --Ed. 


By Mara Gelbloom 


1870 


HE DECADE OF THE 70'S saw great 
innovation in storefront design. 
| For the first time, most store- 
fronts were distinguished from 
other commercial edifices by the in- 
clusion of a large display window on 
the ground floor. General use of 
large, first storey shop windows was 
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LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


made possible by technological developments: 
The improvement and standardization of cast 
iron fronts which provided a strong frame of 
light appearance to contain plate glass of 
newly expanded dimensions. 


junction with stone or masonry were the 

most commonly used materials for small 

town commercial edifices, Popular stones 
of this period were brick, brick faced with 
sandstone, granite, and marble, the latter 
being the most desirable of these materials, 
but usually prohibitively expensive. Thus, 
one might find a combination of a first storey 
cast iron front and a facade of pressed brick 
with dressings of white marble. 


E STOREY CAST IRON FRONTS used in con- 


A SECOND POPULAR COMBINATION was brick with 
architectural terra cotta and light 
stone, also used in conjunction with the 
first storey cast iron front. However, 
buildings constructed completely of 
stone or masonry were still erected and 
during this period, sheets of plate 
glass were often inserted in these 
facades. 


CAST IRON was always painted to insure 
its protection from rust and oxidation. 
Initially, it was often painted white 
in imitation of marble, or brown in 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The Flaming Truth About 
Linseed Oil 


By Clem Labine 


WASN'T ALARMED WHEN I awoke at 6:45 a.m. and 

smelled smoke in the house. We had smelled 
smoke many times in the past, and the cause 
always turned out to be something harmless 
like the oven or the incinerator down the 
block. Nevertheless, I thought I had better 
check it out—just to be safe. 


AS I CAME DOWN THE STAIRS, the acrid smell of 
smoke became much stronger. Entering the 
dining room, I encountered the sickening sight 
of our kitchen totally obscured by smoke. I 
tried frantically to locate the source of the 
fire, but the gases were so suffocating that 

I was driven out of the room in desperate 
search of air to breathe. 


AFTER A PANICKY CALL to the Fire Department, I 
decided to make one more attempt to locate the 
source of the fire and have a go at it with 
our fire extinguisher. I was able to open a 
window at top and bottom in the dining room 

to let out some of the smoke. After taking in 
a lungful of fresh air I plunged back into the 
kitchen. Through painfully smarting eyes, 
this time I could see flame...coming from a 
paper bag under the kitchen counter. 


I GRABBED THE BURNING BAG and stamped out the 
flames—then looked around for more fire, 
extinguisher at the ready. 


UT THERE WAS NO MORE FIRE. It gradually 

became apparent that all the smoke and all 
the flame had come from the single paper bag. 
And by the time the Fire Department arrived, I 
had figured out what had caused the fire... 
much to my chagrin. I had learned the hard 
way about spontaneous combustion. 


THE PREVIOUS WEEKEND, I had been doing some 
furniture refinishing with two of my children 
as helpers. We were putting a rubbed linseed 
oil finish on an oak sideboard...applying 
boiled linseed oil with brushes, then rubbing 
it out with soft paper towels. 


AFTER THE SIDEBOARD WAS DONE, we stepped back 
to admire our handiwork, then I told the kids 
to pick up the paper towels while I cleaned 
the brushes. I paid no attention to what they 
did with the debris...A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 
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S IT TURNED OUT, they put the linseed-oil- 


soaked paper towels into a paper bag——and 
then placed the bag under the kitchen counter 
next to the trash basket. The person who 
took the garbage out that night did not notice 
the paper bag tucked in the back under the 
counter. And so the bag was left...until I 
discovered it 36 hours later engulfed in 
flame. 


I HAD HEARD ABOUT spontaneous combustion be- 
fore, of course. But it had always seemed 
like a rare—and improbable— phenomenon. Any 
awareness I had was not strong enough to make 
me see to it that the linseed-oil-soaked paper 
towels were disposed of properly. 


| Bg OIL DRIES by oxidation in air. And 
the oxidation reaction releases heat. When 
there is plenty of air circulation, the heat 
of reaction dissipates harmlessly into the 
atmosphere. But when rags or paper towels are 
squeezed upin a tight space such as a can or 

a paper bag, there is no circulation to carry 
off the heat. So the temperature starts to 
build up inside the container. After a while, 
the mass begins to smolder with the release of 
much smoke...and finally bursts into flame as 
the ignition point of the rags or paper towels 
is reached. 


ANY RAG OR PAPER TOWEL soaked with a drying 
oil should be regarded as an INCENDIARY BOMB! 
Besides linseed oil—which is the most danger- 
ous—treat with caution any drying oil such 

as tung oil, and oil-based varnishes and 
paints. (Non-drying oils such as lemon oil 
don't pose this hazard.) 


NEVER BUNCH UP rags or paper towels that con- 
tain a drying oil. There are two ways to 
dispose of them safely: (1) Best way is to 
burn the rags or paper yourself in a fireplace, 
or other safe disposal area. That way you are 
sure they are out of harm's way. (2) If you 
don't have a convenient place for safe burning, 
spread the rags or paper towels out flat and 
let them dry with plenty of air around them. g 
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By Sue Frisch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J: YOU HAVE a Tudor or Colonial house, you 
should plant a knot garden--a geometric de- 
sign worked out in foliage plants. The lines 
of the design are usually made to look as if 
they are woven in and out or "knotted." The 
overall effect is of absolute serenity, though 
complexity of design and contrast in color and 
texture provide continuing interest. If you 
use evergreen plants the effect is carried 
through the entire year, Some knot plants 
flower, too. 


[ep GARDENS reached their height of popu- 
larity in Tudor England. Everyone had one, 
from the rich, who frequently used coats of 
arms in their complex motifs, to the cottagers, 
who sometimes used lavender so that sheets 

laid over the knot to dry would smell especi- 
ally sweet. Sixteenth and seventeenth century 
garden books give advice and designs for plant- 
ing them. A knot garden is still maintained 

at Hampton Court in England. 


WHEN SETTLERS came to America, they attempted-- 
as far as time and resources permitted--to re- 
roduce the gardens they were familiar with at 
ome, The New England Puritans planted prac- 
tical gardens, but the settlers in the southern 
colonies planted for decoration as well as for 
use. 


AN ELIZABETHAN KNOT GARDEN was really part of 
a garden room, and to be authentic, you should 
have an enclosing wall, hedge or fence (plant- 
ed with vines such as honeysuckle.) The knot 
itself should be in the center, with grass, 
gravel or red sand paths all around and per- 


How To Plan And Plant 
A Knot Garden 


haps formal beds of flowers edged with a low 
border. The perimeter of the knot should be 
square with the geometric design inside. A 
simple design using larger plants is the best 
to start with as the tighter and more compli- 
cated the design, the more maintenance it will 
require. Weave a line of green with a line of 
gray, or use foliage textures the same way. 


THE SITE FOR A KNOT GARDEN should be sunny and 
well drained. The bed can be raised and 

edged with pieces of slate or boards if de- 
sired. The soil should be light and mixed 
well with compost. If a soil test shows 
acidity, add enough lime to give a slightly 
alkaline reaction. Do not add fertilizer 
until the plants are growing and seem to 

need it. 


gar OUT YOUR PLAN on graph paper. This will 
help you to estimate the number of plants 
you will need. Unless you can start with seed, 
you might want to start with cuttings from a 
neighbor's garden or from one or two large 
purchased plants. Be sure to allow room for 
growth--tiny plants may look silly dotted 
along, but later they will look terrible and 
will not grow well if planted too closely. 


WHEN THE PLANTS in the knot have developed 
enough, start trimming to keep the lines in 
shape. Time this carefully if you want flow- 
ers. You can use the cut pieces for cooking, 
for potpourri, in bouquets--or strew them on 
the path to be crushed and smell sweet as you 
walk on them. Trim whenever needed, but stop 
in mid to late July, as later trimming might 
force winter-tender growth. Fertilization, 
when necessary, should follow the same pattern. 


EDGE THE SQUARE with a small hedging plant 
such as box, teucrium or santolina (sometimes 
pinks or English daisies or even oak boards 
were used.) Mulch the ground in the spaces 
left by the design, using gravel, marble 
chips, broken terra cotta pots, small pieces 
of coal or pine bark (spinkle lime on the 
ground before using bark.) Although the 
Elizabethans sometimes planted flowers sparse- 
ly in the open spaces left in the designs, 
you will get a purer effect if you put them 
in separate beds edged like the central knot. 
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Besiqns For A Knot Garden 


LANTS THAT WERE most frequently used for 

the lines of the design are hyssop, santo- 
lina (gray and green), teucrium and winter 
savory. Others less common are artemisia, 
juniper, thyme and thrift. If you think these 
plants are dull, there are many others from 
Elizabethan or American Colonial gardens that 
could be used in a knotted pattern. For 
instance: Lavender, pinks, basil, rosemary 
(where hardy), parsley, chives, sage, rue 


and sweet woodruff. Watch out for sweet 
woodruff--it spreads rapidly, but it is good 
in shade, has pretty spring flowers, and would 
make a dense ribbon of green if kept trimmed. 


If you do plant a knot garden, try to have it 
visible from an upstairs window of your house. 
The changing aspects of the fixed design are 
very pleasant to watch from above. And 

whether you look from a distance or walk 

along its paths, you will be part of a tradi- 
tion that has been with us for almost 500 years. 


Sources For Seeds And Plants 


Nichols Garden Nursery, 1190 North Pacific 
Highway, Albany, Oregon 97321 
Seeds and Plants 


Park Seed Company, Greenwood, South 
Carolina 29647 -- Seeds 


Carroll Gardens, Westminster, Md. 21157 
Plants 


Gardening Publications 


TWO BOOKLETS on herbs are avail- 
able from the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. One, HANDBOOK ON HERBS, 
contains a photo of their knot 
garden which consists of two 
different squares set together 
in a rectangle and surrounded 
by grass paths and beds of 
herbs. A public garden in your 
area might have a knot garden 
you could go and see. The 
booklets are: HANDBOOK ON 
HERBS (#27) and HERBS AND THEIR 
ORNAMENTAL USES (#68). Price 
is $1.75 each, including post- 
Bdage. Write to: Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, 1000 Washing- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11225. 


An excellent guide to period 
gardens--researching and creat- 
ing them--is available. Major 
gardening periods in the U.S. 
from the 1600's to 1900 are 
covered (as well as a brief 
bit on knot gardens) and a 
a plant list for each period. 
To order FOR EVERY HOUSE A GAR- 
DEN, by Joy and Rudy Favretti, 
send $4.95, plus 50€ postage, 
to Pequot Press, Chester, 
Connecticut 06412. 
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In the November 1976 issue we described 
how period effects had been created in 
The Old-House Journal's hallway with 

glazing and stencilled decoration. Part 


of that project included building a 


wainscot. Here, the carpenters give 
details on how they did it. 


By Stephen MacDonald & Sunnie Singer 


stone offices of The Old-House Journal that 

almost perfectly matches the original 

wainscot that was installed on other floors 
of the house when it was built in 1883. The 
woodwork is truly "the kind they don't make 
anymore," but we believe that any competent 
handyperson who has some experience in ele- 
mentary cabinetmaking can duplicate our re- 
sults. 


LE BUILT A WALNUT WAINSCOT for the brown- 


THE SECRET is careful planning and precise 
measuring. First step is to determine the de- 
sign. In our case, that was simple enough 
since we were extending an existing wainscot. 
If you plan to install wainscotting where none 
exists, it would be wise to begin with some 
library research. Wainscots have been built 
in many shapes, sizes and materials, varying 
with the fashions of the times.* 


ONCE YOU HAVE THE BASIC DESIGN, it has to be 
adapted to each wall. Here's where the care- 
ful planning begins. In our case, the wains- 
cot we were copying was 36 in. high, topped 


*The reprint editions of the 19th century 
architectural pattern books available from 
The Journal contain designs for wainscots. 


To Make A Wainscot 


by a chair rail moulding, and containing a 
raised panel surrounded by a picture-frame 
moulding. (See detail drawing on next page.) 


WE WERE ABLE to extend all the vertical di- 
mensions directly to the new wainscot. But we 
had to determine new panel and stile widths 
that would "come out even" on each wall—and 
yet which would remain as faithful as possible 
to the original. Spend plenty of time with 
pencil and paper planning each wall individu- 
ally. 


cutting plan. We made our rails and 

stiles from 3/4-in. top-quality walnut 

veneer plywood and our background panels 
of the same 4-in. plywood. (Solid walnut 
boards are more difficult to obtain—and less 
dimensionally stable than the veneer.) The 
raised panel on the wainscot was \-in. burled 
walnut veneer, which turned out to be rare 
stuff indeed. Although we were told that such 
a product was still made, were were unable to 
find even a single piece in the New York metro- 
politan area, Eventually we found a plywood 
fabricator who custom-made a panel for us. 


N EXT STEP IS TO FIGURE a lumber order and 
Y 


FOR OUR MOULDINGS, we made cross-sectional 
drawings of the existing mouldings and had 
them reproduced in solid walnut at a mill. 


Stock Mouldings 


SING THESE MATERIALS resulted in a first- 
] rate reproduction. But you can get by 
** with less expensive wood—especially if 
' you aren't trying for a close match of an 
existing hardwood wainscot. Select a veneer 
plywood if at all possible. A good veneer has 
a fine appearance, and won't give you the 
warping and cracking problems that solid 
boards often do. You can find stock mouldings 
in a good lumberyard—and can combine two or 
three stock patterns to make a dimensionally 
interesting chair rail. Skillful staining or 
graining can work wonders with inexpensive 
softwoods. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT in buying mouldings is that 
they must fit the "steps" in the wainscot. For 
example, the picture-frame moulding against 
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the background panel in our wainscot steps 
back %4 in. from the front stile. 


WITH ALL MATERIALS in hand, we began by making 
the required number of stiles and rails. We 
ripped the 3/4" plywood to the appropriate 
widths, then crosscut the stiles roughly 1 in. 
longer than the distance between the top and 
bottom rails. 


USING THE DADO BLADE on our radial arm saw, we 
cut a 3/4-in. wide rabbet half the thickness 
of the material—EXACTLY—along the back of 
each top and bottom rail. 


NEXT, measure à in. from the end on the front 
of each stile, mark it, and then measure off 
the exact distance between the top and bottom 
rail and mark again. This should leave an 
exact stile length with roughly & in. on each 
end. Use a router or dado blade to rabbet 
each end, this time on the front side, and 
again half as deep as the stock. NOTE: Check 
your stock thickness before you begin. Often, 
especially with fine veneers, plywood is 
slightly thicker or thinner than the nominal 
dimension. 


CUT THE BACKGROUND PANELS & in. smaller in 
each direction than the height between the 

top and bottom rails and the width between the 
stiles. Cut the raised panels to their 
finished dimension. 


and finishes. We knew that we would have 

to use different stain mixtures on the 

various components so that each would 
match its original counterpart. That meant 
staining each part individually, and we rea- 
soned that the best time to do that was before 
they were all assembled on the wall. 


() ira fin STEP was to experiment with stains 


WE TESTED SEVERAL MIXES on scraps, then added 
two coats of Minwax Antique Oil, which was to 
be the final finish. We weren't going to oil 


Chair Rail 


Top Rail 
Picture Molding, 
Backeround Panel 


Top Rail 


-Raised Panel 


, Bottom Fail 
à Picture Molding, 


Lower Molding, -Bottom Rail 


_ Baseboard 
- Shoe Molding, 


the wainscot before it was assembled, but we 
needed to see how much the oil would change 
the color over the stains we were using. When 
we had the combinations we wanted, we sanded 
and stained each piece its proper color. The 
raw plywood edge on the burled walnut panels 
would show, so we sanded and filled the edges 
and painted them a dark walnut color. 


WE BUILT OUR WAINSCOT over a plastered brick 
wall, assembling it directly on the plaster. 
If you are working on a studded wall, it will 
first be necessary to remove the plaster or 
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Finished wainscot is a faithful replica 
of the 1883 original. It is accented 
with a simple one-color wipe-line stencil. 


wallboard where the wainscotting will be and 


install horizontal furring strips either 
atop or between the studs—depending on how 
far out from the wall you wish the wainscot to 
extend. Reason for this extra step is that 


you'll need nailing surfaces between the studs. 


Installation Details 


ed the moulding from the top of it, then 

planed and cut the bottom rail as required 

to get a level installation on top of the 
existing baseboard. We then attached the rail 


fi BASEBOARD WAS ALREADY in place. We remov- 
Me 


to the wall with nails (more about that later). 


Put the first stile in place in the bottom 
rail, and put a couple of small wire nails 
through the lap joint to hold it in place. Try 
to put nails where moulding will hide them. 
Measure over to the next stile location and 
install one there in similar fashion. Con- 
tinue until all stiles are set. 


NOW SET THE TOP RAIL in place over the stiles 
and attach it to the wall, again locating the 
nails where mouldings——in this case the chair 
rail—will cover them. 


Sources 


The custom-made walnut mouldings were 
produced by Dimension Lumber Corp., 
517 Stagg St., Brooklyn, NY 11237. 


The burled walnut veneer panels were 
made by Yonkers Plywood Mfg. Corp., 
Bordentown Rd. and Cheese Quake Rd., 
Old Bridge, NJ 08857. 


F YOU'RE INSTALLING over furring strips, 
(| none of this should present much problem. 
@ Over plaster and brick, however, we had 

some difficulties. The first was that 
neither cut nails nor masonry nails were ade- 
quate to hold the top and bottom rails secure- 
ly, although cut nails apparently did the job 
just fine in 1883. We struggled nobly, but 
eventually gave in to the inevitable: Using a 
masonry bit in a power drill, we bored into 
the brick and installed wooden plugs so that 
we could attach the rails with wood screws— 
three to each 8-ft. length. 


SECOND PROBLEM was that because the plaster 
walls were uneven, we had to place shims be- 
hind some of the stiles to hold them tightly 
against the rails and make a smooth joint. 


YOU NOW HAVE a framework of rails and stiles. 
Place a background panel into each rectangular 
opening and nail it to the wall—teing careful 
to place the nails in the middle area that 
will be covered by the raised panels. 


WE ATTACHED THE RAISED PANELS with contact 
cement and small wire nails. We made a sten- 
cil a bit smaller than the outline of the 
raised panel. We used this to apply a coat of 
cement to each background panel. Then we 
coated the back of each raised panel, let them 
dry, and carefully placed the raised panels 
on the backgrounds. Then we added two nails 
per panel for safekeeping. 


jj ITH A MITRE BOX and back saw we cut the 
picture-frame mouldings and installed 
4^5 them along with the chair rail and bottom 
mouldings. Finally, we sank all visible 
nails, filled the holes with linseed oil putty 
colored with burnt umber and burnt sienna to 
walnut color, and applied two coats of oil to 
the whole works. 


THE RESULTS ARE QUITE SATISFYING. Without 
looking carefully, you'd never know which 
wainscot is "the kind they don't make any more" 
and which is "the kind we just made." "mu 


Besides being fine finish carpenters, 
Sunnie Singer is a child therapist 


working in New York City, and Stephen 
MacDonald is Managing Editor of 
Industrial Design magazine. 
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(Storefronts--Cont'd from page 25) 


imitation of sandstone, as stone was still con- 
sidered the superior material. However, there 
were those who believed in the intrinsic merit 
of cast iron and discouraged its use for imi- 
tating stone, instead recommending that cast 
iron be painted any color, except white or 
brown, that would be in harmony with surround- 
ing architecture. 


Y THE SEVENTIES, cast, wrought, rolled or 


galvanized iron was used for the detailing 
of many commercial buildings. Cast iron 


window sills and caps, painted in colors 
contrasting with the body of the building, were 
often used to accent the arched or square- 
headed windows of the storeys above the shop 
front. These sills or caps were most often 
designed in the Italianate style, the pre- 
dominant style of commercial buildings of this 
era, but they were also designed in the Greek 
Revival mode or in eclectic styles. 


~“ 
|» 
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Matt Bros. grocery store in Chicago, Circa 1880-1885. 


iron sometimes replaced the old, flammable 

wooden shutters. Galvanized sheet metal, 
often painted in imitation of stone or wood, 
was used for such details as cornices, grilles, 
window guards, railings, roof covering or 
ornamentation. Initially cornices, mostly 
Italianate in style, were produced in standard 
6 ft. lengths, but in the later 70's 8-10 ft. 
lengths were introduced. 


ROUGHT IRON was commonly used for window 
Y ens or roof cresting, while rolled 


IN TOWNS WHERE THE POPULAR wooden mansard roof 
was prohibited, following the Chicago fire, 

a galvanized iron mansard roof of standard 
design might be used. Otherwise, wood was 
still used for the details of many buildings, 
as the cornice which was sometimes painted or 
sanded to imitate stone. Copper might also be 
used for the cornice or trim, and the fascia 
board might be either wooden or copper. 


IN THE SMALL TOWN, little attempt 
was made at elaborate mullioning 
of the shop window. The display 
window usually appeared in only 
two forms: Either as a single 
sheet of plate glass or as a two- 
on-two windowpane arrangement. 


THE WINDOWS OF the upper storeys 
were commonly divided into three- 
on-three or two-on-two. During 
this decade, the setting of the 
display window, obliquely, toward 
a recessed entrance was introduced, 
an arrangement which lasted 
throughout the subsequent decades 
under consideration. 


HE MOST COMMON ARRANGEMENT was 

either a center entrance with 

two obliquely placed windows 

flanking the doorway, or a 
side entrance with two adjacent 
sheets of plate glass, supported 
by cast iron or wooden verticals, 
also set obliquely toward the 
doorway. 


A MORE SOPHISTICATED SOLUTION 
that occasionally appeared were 
separate projecting display cases 
correlating with projecting bays 
of the upper stories. The panels 
beneath the display windows were 
wooden. 


THE TRANSOM had not yet become a 
decorative feature as it would in 
the mid-1900's, though it was usu- 
ally divided into leaded rectangu- 
lar panes. Canvas canopies, 
stretched across the width of the 
shop front, appeared during this 
decade, though tin or wooden 
canopies still remained. 


1880-1900 


THERE APPEARS to be little dif- 
ference between commercial front 
design of the 80's and 90's and 
that of the preceding decade. 
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DEVELOPMENT of the shop 
front continued along 
similar lines: A store- 
front open and light in 
appearance was desired. 
Thus, the use of cast 
iron was even more wide- 
spread, and the use of 
stone or masonry piers 
for shop front construc- 
tion was eventually 
abandoned.  Two-on-two 
windowpane arrangements 
were eliminated in favor 
of single-sheet plate 
glass. Canvas canopies 
now lined the street, 
almost completely re- 
placing the tin and wood- 
en canopies of the 70's. 


1900-1915 


OMMERCIAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE of the early 
1900's was character- 
ized by the instal- 
lation of large display 
windows in buildings of 
the preceding decades. 
The sight of masonry or 
stone resting on large 
expanses of plate glass 
with no visible support 
created a visual incon- 
gruity that was, in fact, 
much criticized in contemporary architectural 
journals. 


A SECOND ARCHITECTURAL PHENOMENON of this 
period was the construction of flat-roofed, 
one-storey commercial blocks, built specific- 
ally to accomodate the large display window. 
The building appeared as almost all window, 
merely providing a frame of masonry and metal 
for purposes of support. In the display win- 
dows of both these types of storefronts, strips 
of metal replaced cast iron or wood for struct- 
ural framing. The window was usually sub- 
divided by the metal stripping, creating two 
or three rectangular panes above the major ex- 
panse of plate glass. The arrangement of the 
obliquely set display window leading into the 
recessed entrance was still retained. 


1915-1920 


HE VISUAL INCONGRUITY of masses of mason- 

ry or stone resting on a sheer expanse of 

plate glass, much criticized in preceding 

years, now was overlooked as the shop 
window became accepted as a distinct archi- 
tectural entity in itself. It was therefore, 
during these years, that transom lights and 
glass panes placed above the display window 
became quite decorative, a feature anticipated 
in earlier years by the simple leaded rectang- 
ular panes set above the display window. 


IN ORDER TO ALLOW MAXIMUM vision into the dis- 
play area, the ideal storefront window of 

this era contained no visible structural sup- 
ports. Cornice posts and obvious metal strip- 


A Chicago street, 


circa 1917. 


Photo by Charles E. Barker. 
(All photos supplied by The Chicago Historical Society.) 


ping were eliminated in favor of simple 

metal clamps or clips that fastened the plate 
glass, either lapped or beveled at its ends. 
The base or sill of the window was usually 2 
ft. above the sidewalk, extending in height 
about 6 to 10 ft. above that point, and pro- 
jecting about 3 or 4 ft. into the interior 

of the store. 


THE DISPLAY WINDOW had begun to advance sever- 
al feet beyond the facade of the building, 

and as in former years, its sides were set 
obliquely, thus creating a passageway into 

the store, in conjunction with the recessed 

or splayed entrance. The wood panels that 

had previously covered the space beneath the 
shop window were often replaced by iron grilles 
used to ventilate or light the basement. 


URING THE PERIOD, there was an interest 
D expressed in the use of brighter colors 

for commercial architecture. But color 

was sought through the use of materials 
that would be bright and varied in appearance, 
rather than through the use of paint. As all 
interest was concentrated on the display win- 
dow, plate glass, metals and light colored 
marble trim were considered appropriate for 
lively looking fronts, while stone was con- 
demned as ponderous and dingy. 


GALVANIZED IRON soldered together and painted 
to represent oxidized copper was popular. One 
might find a frieze of veined marble above a 
shop front, copper cornices, wrought or cast 
iron ornamentation around the display window 
or architectural terra cotta. In almost 
universal use was stained, leaded, or pris- 
matic glass as decorative features for the 
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transom or for areas immediately above the 
display window. The canvas awning, extending 
across the entire width of the shop window, 
was retained as a fixture that lent visual 
variety. 


Graphies 1870-1920 


styles during the period under considera- 

tion, and several different types of 

lettering were often utilized within one 
advertisement. But the lettering employed was 
seldom of the P. T. Barnum style that is often 
mistakenly used today in the hopes of authen- 
tically reproducing graphics of this period. 
Serif lettering, instead, most commonly ap- 
peared, 


T: WAS GREAT VARIETY in lettering 


SEVERAL DIFFERENT FORMS of signage also exist- 
ed during this period. It was quite usual to 
find advertisements or signs painted over the 
surfaces of brick buildings. Bold lettering 
advertising the name of a hotel or restaurant 
was painted, between the upper storeys, on 

the surfaces of these establishments. 


The Women's Shop on South Halsted Street 
in Chicago, circa 1921. Photo by Charles 
E. Barker, courtesy Chicago Hist. Soc. 


Mara Gelbloom is an architectural histor- 
ian with an M.A. from the Universtiy of 

Chicago. She currently manages an hist- 
oric preservation rehabilitation program 


for a development corporation. This arti- 
cle was derived from research done while 
she was an intern for the Midwestern Of- 
fice of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. 


Graphics were frequently painted, or less 
often, stencilled in gold leaf on display win- 
dows or on office windows above storefronts. 
Otherwise, signs might be found hung from 
balconies, crowning rooftops, or affixed to 
fronts of buildings. In the latter case, 
these signs were rectangular with segmental 
arches. 


ALMOST UNIFORMLY used were signs printed on 
the edge of canvas awnings. Symbolic three- 
dimensional signs were rare, though an eye- 
glass or a boot painted on brick or plate 
glass could occasionally be found. Projecting 
vertical signs only sporadically dotted the 
streetscape. 


ISUAL CHAOS along the streetfront be- 
cause of poorly designed or inappropri- 
ately placed signage was as much a con- 
cern during this period as in the pre- 
sent decade.  Lettering painted on every 
available space of a brick front, and un- 
wieldy signs hung on balconies and projecting 
from rooftops were unsightly. Then, as now, 


architectural critics desired an effective, 
but unobtrusive advertisement. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION of the early 1900's was 
that space for graphics be included in the de- 
sign of the storefront. A wide stip of mar- 
ble or other stone, which could serve as a 
decorative feature if unused, was recommended 
for graphic space. Prior to 1900, space for 
graphics was included as an integral part of 
the design of more expensive commercial build- 
ings. Thus, graphic styles or forms of sign- 
age must be chosen carefully. a6 


More On Storefronts 


"MAIN STREET - The Face of Urban America" 
is a new book that presents a diverse 
portrait in text and pictures of 7 towns 
and their main streets from 1850 to the 
present. The excellent photos will aid 
those involved in Main Street restorations. 
To order, send $20.00 to: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Inc., Mail Order Dept., 10 
East 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 10022. 


A LEAFLET is available to help store own- 
ers improve their properties in a way that 
is architecturally and commercially attrac- 
tive. Copies of "A Practical Guide to 
Storefront Rehabilitation" are available 
for $1.00 postpaid, from the Preservation 
League of New York State, 13 Northern 
Boulevard, Albany, N. Y. 12210. Special 
rates available for large orders. 
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Canvassing A Porch Floor 


By Linda Sessions, Los Angeles, Calif. 


W* HAVE A LARGE two-storey Mediterranean 
house that is relatively old by Southern 
California standards. During the first rain 
after we had moved in, we discovered a massive 
leak. Water was pouring through the flooring 
ofa9x 13 ft. second-storey porch into the 
room below. We immediately set out to repair 
the leak—but soon found out that it presented 
some unusual problems. 


THE PORCH, which forms the roof for the room 
below, has a wood floor of closely laid boards. 
When the house was built, a waterproof canvas 
covering was laid over the floor before the 
stucco walls and tin edging were finished. The 
canvas extended under the stucco wall, and this 
left a nice flat covering with no edges to 
fray. Fifty years later, the canvas had rot- 


ted, providing as much waterproofing as a sieve. 


PREVIOUS OWNERS had put down loose layers of 
tar paper and covered it with a green indoor/ 
outdoor carpet. Although it didn't look bad, 
it did not afford any protection in a heavy 
rain. 


SOS STUDYING VARIOUS re-roofing alterna- 
tives, we concluded that re-canvassing 
would be best. Canvas gives a trim-looking 
waterproof surface that can be walked on in all 
weather, without tearing or becoming gummy in 
the summer. But we learned that no one did 
canvas roofs anymore as the cost of labor would 
be prohibitive. An awning manufacturer did 
outline the procedure for us, which was not 
difficult—but tedious. Fortunately, Rich is 

a sailboat enthusiast and knew that our new 
canvas roof would be similar to a canvas boat 
deck. So we bought canvas at the awning com- 
pany and all the other supplies in a marine 
store. We purchased: 


Cross-Section Of Original 
Porch Deck Construction 


Stucco Walle--- 5 


ily Covering 


Tin Flan 


Floor Boards *— 


è 104 yd. of 60-in.-wide #4 Duck Canvas, cost- 


ing $72.50 


eSeveral cans of waterproof marine adhesive 
and several cans of marine paint ($66.80) 


HERE'S WHAT WE DID: Rich pulled up the old can- 
vas, cutting it where it went up under the 
wall. He scraped the floorboards clean of any 
old glue, leaving a smooth, clean surface. 


KNEW THAT we could not cut and sew the 
canvas to exact porch size as had been 

done originally, nor could we tuck the edges 
up under the wall. We decided to overlap 
the seams 4 to 6 in., leaving the uncut sel- 
vage as the exposed edge. We then ran it up 
over the tin to meet the wall, a rise of about 
4 in. on all sides. 


WE CAREFULLY LAID OUT the first piece of can- 
vas, then rolled back one end. We applied 
glue to the floor boards liberally, then 
smoothed the canvas into place. Next, we 
rolled back the other end and started to glue 
out from where we had left off. This enabled 
us to sit on the part that we had initially 
glued down. 


Canvas is Turned 
up $ glued to 


form f lashing 


Seams are overlapped 
and glued, instead of 
being sewn 


Koor PivcH 
— Stucco 


New Canvas 


Floor -— 


4-6 in. overlap 


WE DID THE PIECES on the sides last. We had 
cut the pieces several inches longer than the 
actual measurement to allow for shrinkage dur- 
ing gluing. But it turned out that the can- 
vas did not shrink, so we had plenty of 
material. 


HEN WE FINISHED with the floor, we started 

gluing up the side walls, making sure the 
canvas was pressed into every inch of the 
metal. We cut the cloth right at the stucco 
and gave it an extra coat of glue to stick 
well at the edges. For the corner drain, we 
cut and fitted the canvas right down into the 
pipe and glued it in place. 


NEXT, Rich coated the entire canvas surface 
with two coats of adhesive, letting the first 
coat dry overnight. This waterproofed it. 


LAST STEP was to put on two coats of marine 
paint over the glue coats. The instructions 
are to renew the top paint coat when it begins 
to look dull after several years. We have had 
several good rains since re-canvassing and nary 
a wet spot below. ae 
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Products For The 
Old House 


c Architectural 
c7MouldingsS 


AN FRANCISCO VICTORIANA has 

a new catalog of architect- 
ural mouldings available. 
They produce 150 Victorian 
redwood mouldings in 26 
categories. 


THESE MOULDINGS CAN be used 
for restoration or in new con- 
struction to restore or create 
authentic Victorian styles. 
The 26 moulding categories 
were used by architects and 
builders of 1850-1920 vintage 
houses in San Francisco and 
around the country. 


WHERE APPLICABLE, the mould- 
ings are dated according to 
the years in which they were 
most commonly used. They are 
milled from all-heart redwood. 


CONSTRUCTION MOULDINGS include: 


Panel Mouldings, Astragals, 
Coves, Quarter Rounds, Crown 
and Bed Mouldings. There is 
also a variety of shingles: 
Square Butt, Chisel, Octagon, 
Diamond, Fishscale and Saw- 
tooth. 


FINISH MOULDINGS include: 
Door and Window Casings, 
Decorative Headblocks and 
Hoods with Cornerblocks that 


have the same decorative motifs. 


Wainscotting comes in Tongue 
and Groove or Batten styles 


with related Wainscotting Caps. 


There are also two Plate Rail 
assemblies, each with three 
plate grooves. 


TO ORDER THIS CATALOG, send 
$1.50 to: San Francisco 
Victoriana, Dept. OHJ, 606 
Natoma Street, San Francisco, 
California 94103. 


°Housebuilding 


Tn 
"Early^ Canada 


UILDING A HOUSE IN NEW FRANCE" 
is an unconventional account 
of housebuilding in early 
French. Canada. It describes 
the social background of popu- 
lar architecture and shows how 
the evolution of the "Canadiens" 
was mirrored in the houses 
they built. 


ALTHOUGH the author, Peter N. 
Moogk, provides a scholarly 
account of building techniques 
before 1760, he has also writ- 
ten a human and lively story. 
Anyone who enjoys reading 
about how houses were built, 
and why, will find this book 
fascinating reading. 


THERE ARE MANY 17th and 18th 
century maps and illustrations 
and superb line drawings of the 
typical French Canadian houses 
by Toronto artist Carole 
Richards. 


THIS BOOK has won the Sainte- 
Marie Prize given by the 
Ontario government and the 
Ministry of Culture and Recre- 
ation has worked closely with 
the publisher to produce a 
high quality publication. 


TO ORDER "BUILDING A HOUSE 

IN NEW FRANCE" send $10.95 
(includes postage and handling) 
to: Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation, Huronia Historical 


Parks, P. 0. Box 160, Midland, 
Ontario L4R 4K8, Canada. 


^Home “Insulation 


HERE is information avail- 

able, from the National 
Mineral Wool Insulation Assoc. 
in cooperation with the Better 
Business Bureau, to aid the 
home owner who is trying to 
save energy and trim fuel costs. 


"FACTS ON HOME INSULATION" 
(BBB-04-135) contains an in- 
sulation checklist, explains 
the "R" value of various in- 
sulation materials, and facts 
about doing it yourself. 
Price is 404 and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


"HOW TO SAVE MONEY INSULATING 
Your Home" gives practical 
instructions and advice on 
doing the job yourself or 
hiring a contractor. It also 
discusses insulating, weather- 
stripping, storm doors and 
windows, and caulking. Price 
is 30¢ plus stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


WRITE TO: National Mineral 
Wool Insulation Association, 
Inc., 382 Springfield Ave., 
Suite #312, Summit, N.J. 07901. 


———————————————————————— 
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F ALL THE MATERIALS that make up an old 
house, window glass is probably the 
most taken for granted. Without a com- 
plete pane in every window, a building 
today is considered a derelict, yet just a 

few hundred years ago window glass was some- 
thing only the well-to-do could afford. Today 
we can so easily obtain glass in all shapes, 
sizes, colors and textures that it is hard to 
realize that without it, a house would be 
little better than a cave. 


WINDOW GLASS has come a long way since the 
discovery in about 3000 B.C. that heating sand 
(silica) and soda produces a liquid which will 
cool into a hard, transparent material with 
many utilitarian purposes. For the first few 
thousand years, however, glass was only worked 
as a viscous liquid--the craftsmen taking long 
"pulls" as if from a pot of taffy, and 
wrapping them around à clay mould. 


THIS "CORE-WINDING" process produced 
beautiful bowls and other vessels, 
but it wasn't until about 50 B.C., when 
glass blowing was discovered, that 
flat glass became a possibility. 


SHEET GLASS was still centuries away, 
although some Romans saw the possibi- 
lities of using "cast" glass in windows. 
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SOLAR HEATER FOR THE OLD HOUSE 


/? 


The pieces they installed were 1/2 in. thick 
or more and almost opaque. This early window- 
fill was also of such uneven thickness--and 
was so full of air bubbles, pits and other 
imperfections--that for many generations after 
St. Paul one had no choice but to "see through 
a glass darkly." 


ND GLASS was usually too expensive to 
be used for such mundane purposes as 
windows. By the year 1100 A.D., a 
square foot of glass cost $1.50. The 
average weekly wage was 25€. 


BUT IT WAS THE PEOPLE of the Dark Ages who 

saw the luminating possibilities of glass in 
window openings. Stained glass windows began 
to decorate churches and cathedrals around the 
year 1000, and reached their aesthetic high 
point in the 13th and 14th centuries. Small 
pieces of colored glass were held together 
with lead strips called "came" and 
figures, scenes, and decorative de- 


DAC tails were painted on the glass. 


THE RESULTING RELIGIOUS ARTWORK did 
not serve as windows in the practical 
sense, as they were normally placed 
high above eye level and were de- 
signed to be looked at, not through. 


(Continued on pg. 42) 
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Old-House Living... 


A Log Farmhouse 
Lovingly Restored 


Hi IN THE POTOMAC HIGHLANDS of West Vir- 
ginia, the 123-year-old log farm house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Snyder has a special mean- 
ing for the whole family. This log house has 
not only belonged to the patrimony for over a 
hundred years, but it is continually the wit- 
ness of a common effort by the whole family 
for its restoration. 


THE HOUSE ORIGINALLY on the site was built in 
1853. Noah Snyder, the present owner's grand- 
father, purchased the property in 1856. In 
the late 1860's two other log cabins on the 
property were moved and added to the main 
house--one aligned with the original house and 
the other placed at a right angle. Some time 
around 1870 the three separate units were 
joined together to form a single "L" shaped 
house, all weatherboarded, painted white and 
under a metal roof. 


THE PRINCIPAL RESTORATION of thehouse began in 
1973 when Bobby Snyder and two of his friends, 
after completing their studies in New York, 
decided to test their knowledge. 
grandfather Noah's farm gave him the perfect 
opportunity as he was also anxious to restore 
the farm for his parents to live in in their 
retirement. They had spent the past 35 years 
overseas and had not had the time to modify 
the farm for their future needs. 
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Bobby's great- 


WHEN THEY BEGAN, the farm was a typical repre- 
sentation of a poor 19th century mountain farm 
dwelling in a definite state of neglect. Since 
the fireplaces had been plugged, now there 

was only makeshift kinds of heating. There 

was no insulation, the mortar between the logs 
was crumbled and the windows were not what one 
could call weatherproof. The wooden floors 

of the living room, downstairs bathroom, 
porches and kitchen were weathered and uneven. 


The fireplace in the dining room (the 
old kitchen) contains the fireplace 
that Bobby's great grandmother used for 


cooking. The original chairs were re- 
woven with oak splits and are gathered 
around the original walnut table. 
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There was no liveable space on the second 
floor which had been used as a storeroom for 
papers, antiques, furniture and other accumu- 
lated artifacts for the past twenty years. 


H TOOK A GOOD BIT OF REFLECTION—but they 
eventually decided to take down the boards 
covering the interior walls and ceiling of the 
living room. Visiting relatives, spending 
vacations at the farm, helped with the labor. 
As dust flew everywhere, they found that the 
space between logs and boards had been an ani- 
mal cemetary for everything from squirrels to 
rats. 


IT WAS EXCITING TO DISCOVER the primitive 
appearance of the room as it was several gene- 
rations ago. The logs were still whitewashed, 
and the mortar between them was crumbling. 
They called in a local plasterer who was re- 
puted to be skilled in matching old mortar. 
After much back-and-forth, they selected a 
composition of plaster and cement mixed with 
carbon black giving a dark grey. 


WHILE IN THE MIDST 
to redo the living 
posed of boards on 


of demolition, they decided 
room floor, which was com- 
sleepers. The old floor, 


warped and uneven, was taken up and replaced 
with rock and dirt fill covered by a 4-in. 
layer of concrete. This was topped with pav- 


ing bricks, chosen for durability and a color 
that complemented the rusticity of the logs. 


LEANING OLD WHITEWASH off the logs was 
quite simple: They brought a hose into the 
house and hosed it off. It was tedious, how- 


ever, digging out the residue encrusted in the 
cracks. Ceiling and walls then received a 
coat of boiled linseed oil. The result of 
this operation was remarkable: The logs chang- 


ed from a pale brown to a honey color marbled 
by the natural grain of the pine. The feeling 
in the entire room became much warmer. Too, 
hand hewing marks—the work of earlier Sny- 
ders—became much more visible. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES 
Originally, 


were made in the kitchen. 


it had been separated from the 


Spinning wheel belonged to Bobby's great- 
grandmother and African artifacts were 
brought back from overseas by his parents. 


Back view showing the three original log 
houses, plus (at the right) the recent 
addition that houses the furnace, water- 
pump and hot-water heater. 


rest of the house. Annie and Bobby decided to 
saw an opening in the logs on the north wall, 
giving access to a breezeway that they con- 
verted to the kitchen. To give additional 

to the main living room, they added a 
vestibule-walkway enclosed by French windows 
and door. The old kitchen was then turned 
into the dining room. 


S 


access 


O MANY TASKS were completed by Annie and 


Bobby (and their relatives) that they can't 
be described in one article. Among the pro- 
jects: Stripping "Civil War Gray" paint from 
mantels and door frames; removing weather- 
boards from the exterior to expose the logs; 
building a split-rail chestnut fence; adding 
another ten rows of bricks to the chimneys 


for aesthetic reasons; refinishing and repair 
ing the house's furniture; rebuilding the 


porch on a new brick platform; repainting the 


roof its original barn red. 

ALTHOUGH MANY PROJECTS remain, they provide 
a splendid reason for the family to reunite 
in the summer at Noah Snyder's Farm. "na 


tt PROPERTY MAS DERF 
PLACED ON THE 


The Noah Snyder Farm was put on the 
National Register of Historic Places 
June 10, 1975. 
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Stopping The Burglar 
With A 


Do-It-Yourself 
Alarm System 


By Ronald W. Pilling, Baltimore, Md. 


E'S AFTER YOUR TELEVISION, your stereo, cheap, with each window switch costing $40 

your jewelry, and if he is sophisticated and up. 

enough, he's after your antiques. "He" is 

the sneak-thief. Although often associat- ALL MAJOR ALARM INSTALLATION companies, such as 
ed with downtown neighborhoods, he is also ADT, rest their reputations on the standard | 
thriving these days in the suburbs and in many wired system. The detection loop consists of 
small towns. The homeowner can secure his wires leading into various detectors: Magnetic 
property to some extent with hefty locks. But switches, foil tape for window glass, pressure- 
many restorationists are investing in the added sensitive door mats, and vibration detectors. 
security of an alarm system. Current circles the loop perpetually, and when 

the circuit is broken (or closed, depending on 

THE MAJORITY OF BURGLARIES are perpetrated by the type of system used), the alarm goes into 
amateur thieves—desperate and careless crimin- action. 
als who are probably more scared than their 
intended victims. Residential alarm systems 
capitalize on this, as their clanging belis, 
blinding lights and whooping horns are intended Wired Systems 


to put to flight the terrified intruder. kaa . " i 
E CHOSE JUST such a wired system after 
deciding that a burglar alarm would be 


ALL BURGLAR ALARMS have three components: A > : gi : 
a wise investment. We installed it our- 


master control, a means of detection, and a 


warning device. The most space-age of those on selves—at about one-quarter the cost of 
the market is the ultrasonic motion detector, a professionally installed alarm. We used a 
a system that projects an inaudible field of system marketed by Radio Shack, and manufactur- 
sound waves throughout your chosen room. The ed by Universal Security Instruments, 2829 
control analyzes the wave patterns, reacting to Potee Street, Baltimore, Md. 21225. 
any motion in the field, and activates any com- nee r " X n " 
bination of ear-splitting alarms. : EACH WINDOW AND DOOR is armed with a magnetic 
: switch mounted on the frame. Several basement 
THIS SYSTEM IS EASIEST to install—you just windows are further protected by foil tape. 
plug it in andaim it. It is not inexpensive, The master control box hangs on the wall in the 
however. Montgomery Ward lists a 3M ultra- vestibule (we have two pairs of front doors). 
sonic alarm in their catalog for $150. It only The master control includes the electronic 
protects a limited area—normally just the room components, a powerful 8-in. bell, the battery 
in which you put it. There is another major which powers the system, and a key-operated 
drawback: The crook has to be inside the house on-off switch, all in a tamper-proof steel box. 
to set it off. n additi« i etec- 
i tg zie i DOP ni, DID SRTAU bee, HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: When leaving the house, 
ing curtains or pets who wander into the sonic the system is activated with a key after the 
field. last door is closed. This means that the 
master control box must hang outside the last 
guarded door. If a would-be thief disturbs a 
Wireless Systems sisouit, the bell issues a window-rattling 
= warning, and keeps ringing until it is turned 
THER WIRELESS SYSTEMS include those with off with a key. At night, the alarm can be 
Q small radio broadcasting detectors at each turned on with a switch from inside, preparing 
window and door. Since there is no wire each of the detectors for a possible intrusion. 


to run, installation is simple. Again, 
this device is subject to false alarms (in this WE LIKED THE RADIO SHACK system because it 
case from random radio signals). Neither is it offers thorough protection at a reasonable 
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price. The basic alarm sells for $70, and in 
addition to the master control box it has six 
magnetic switches, wire, window and door de- 
cals, and a "panic button." This button can be 
mounted anywhere in the house, and when pushed 
it sets off the alarm. Thus, if an intruder 
gets into the house without setting off the 
system and you hear him, pressing the "panic 
button" will set off a racket that will send 
him on his way. 


Flexible System 


D OU CAN PUT AS MANY detectors on the system 
as you need—and install additional bells 
or sirens so that the alarm will deafen 
everyone within four blocks. Any detector 
intended for a 12-v., closed-circuit system 
will work. Installation can be done gradually. 
You can begin with a simple loop on a couple of 
doors and windows, and as restoration work 
proceeds from room to room, you can add more 
detection apparatus. 


ie manufacturer has a broader selection of 
peripheral devices than Radio Shack. USI will 
send a catalog and installation hints if you 
write to them. 


1 


OF COURSE, it is necessary to run wire from 
switch to switch, beginning and ending at the 
master control box. This makes the wired s) 
tem the most tedious of all to install. Tedi- 
ous—but not difficult. As it is a low-volt 
age system, you need use only light bell wire, 
and the detection loop is only a one-wire 
circuit. It's easy to slip this thin wire be- 
hind baseboards, etc., and even if you have to 
gouge out the plaster to get the wire to a win- 
dow sill, only a very thin slot is necessary. 
In fact, with a little ingenuity you can make 
the whole system almost invisible. 


LTHOUGH THE FIRST FLOOR will be your major 
concern, don't forget that other doors and 
windows may be accessible. Your opponent 
may be a "second-storey man" or a "porch 
climber." The switches are cheap, so plan one 
at every window and door with even the remotest 
chance of intrusion. 


THE SYSTEM IS TOUGH for a crook to disarm. If 
all the wires are well-concealed, he won't be 
able to find them and short-circuit the detec- 
tor. If he severs a wire, the alarm goes off 
If he tries to meddle with the master control 
box, his ears will ring for days. The odds 
are, though, that after seeing the decals on 
your doors and windows, the thief will just 
walk away, looking for an easier target. 


YOU CAN EASILY become a fanatic about protec- 
tion when you see all the devices you can at- 
tach to your system. There's a hospitable- 
looking doormat which, when stepped on, lets 
the prowler know he should depart. A vibra- 
tion detector will trigger the alarm when the 
wall to which it is attached vibrates. You can 
even devise your own detectors. For example, 
1f you securely attach a wire to a valuable 
object, so that the wire has to be broken in 
order to make off with the prize, a thief will 
trigger the alarm. [E 


HEAT DETECTORS can also be wired into the alarm. 


Basic components of the wired system: 
Master control box (top) contains battery, 
bell and electronic components. Magnetic 
switches are in foreground. System is 
turned on by key in bottom of master 
control box. A trusted neighbor should 
have a spare key in case alarm gdes off 
while you are away. 


Magnetic switch guards each door and 
window. Magnet in top half keeps switch 
in bottom half closed in normal position. 
Wires are brought into bottom half—and 
are concealed to prevent tampering. 
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(Window Glass--Cont'd from page 37) 


But this was the precursor to installing glass 
as an invisible plane between the interior and 
exterior environments. 


En p ROM THIS EARLY USE of stained glass in 
Bi cut simii the wealthier class began to 
put similar windows in their homes, 

EX often replacing religious motifs with 
heraldicsymbols and other secular decorative 
patterns. The less wealthy saw the value of 
glazed windows, and the well known casement 
type window made of diamond shaped "quarries" 
or "quarrles" held by lead strips emerged as 
the first widely used domestic window. 


BUT THE QUALITY of this glass had advanced 
little beyond that of ancient times, being 
thick, wavy, and invariably of a greenish tinge 
due to the iron oxide found in most sand. 
Indeed, the search for a clear or "water-white" 
glass became one of the great scientific chal- 
lenges of the Middle Ages. 


THE VENETIANS eventually discovered that the 
secret was to add "decolorizers"--instead of 
trying to make glass from something other than 
sand--and succeeded in making a greyish glass 
which was nearly transparent when blown very 
thin. This glass they called "cristallo" and 
the formula and other glass manufacturing 
secrets were jealously guarded on the island 
of Merano where Venetian glass production was 
kept isolated. 


EVENTUALLY the secret of making clear glass 
spread across Europe and with it came improved 
production methods which made possible the 
increased use of glass in residential windows. 
It was discovered that if glass was blown, and 
the end of the resulting bubble cut off, it 
could be spun or twirled so that centrifugal 


force would produce a flat disc. The best 
quality glass made in this fashion became 
known as "crown" glass, and if produced in 4 
or 5 ft. diameters, had a considerable thin, 
flat area which could be cut into panes or 
other useful sections. 


j| HE CENTER OF THE GLASS DISC, where the 
yaa) iron "pontil" or "punty" had been at- 
tached, was considerably thicker and 

= more irregular. It was not suitable 

for looking through, but in deference to the 
cost of manufactured glass, it was used with 
other "bulls-eyes" to make up a panel section, 
or set above an entranceway to let light into 
the otherwise dark central hall. 


IN LATE VICTORIAN TIMES, the spun glass 
"roundels" again became popular, but usually 
in colored glass. Also referred to as 
"bullions," these special decorative pieces 
are frequently found in both simple leaded 
art glass windows as well as many produced by 
Tiffany studios. 


CUTTING UP THE LARGE SPUN CROWNS into segments 
formed natural "fan lights" which were widely 
employed because of the small amount of wasted 
glass that resulted. These semicircular win- 
dows were very popular in the Classical revival 
movement that took over domestic architectural 
design beginning in the late 17th century. 

But even at this time, in both Europe and the 
American colonies, window glass was still con- 
sidered a luxury. 


GLASS MANUFACTURING in America was the first 
industry tried--but one of the last to succeed. 
Among the settlers in Jamestown in 1608 were 
eight Polish and Dutch glass makers who tried 
but failed to produce glass profitably. Some 
window panes were produced by Caspar Wispar in 
New Jersey in 1739, but it wasn't until 1792 


Two Methods of Producing Early Flat Glass 


4 ` 
=O- -O 
" y 
A f^ 
Pontil or punty 
attached 


Bubble of 
hot glass 


Blowpipe 
cut off 


Initial hot glass 
bubble swung to 
make it elongated. 
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Both ends cut off cylinder 


Open end 
of hot 
glass 
bubble 


= 


The "crown" in 
finished form 


Stick helps 
widen hole 


When reheated, cylinder 
slowly opens up to 
form flat sheet. 


Cylinder is slit 
to open it 
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that glass manufacturing was successful in 


America. 


URING THIS TIME window glass was expen- 
sive but not scarce in the colonies. 
Flat glass was a heavy product that 
packed well, and helped by favorable 
tariff rates, was a staple cargo aboard the 
vessels that called on the ports of the New 
World. The first Pilgrim houses were built 
without panes, but by the mid-1600's it was 
not unusual for a timber frame dwelling to 
boast casement windows with traditional leaded 
quarries. 


AROUND THE BEGINNING of the 18th century a new 
manufacturing technique greatly advanced the 
production of flat glass. Instead of spinning 
roundels, hot glass was blown into an elong- 
ated bubble, which then had both ends cut off 
This left a cylinder or "muff" of glass which, 
when slit down one side and reheated, would 
open up into a rectangular sheet. The broad 
glass, as it was sometimes called,was streakier, 
less brilliant, and more brittle than spun 
glass, but it had a more even thickness, and 
its great efficiency in producing window panes 
is apparent. 


WINDOW PANES became standardized at 6 in. wide 
and 8 in. high and were set in narrow wooden 
"mullions" or "muntins" within a sash which 
could slide up and down. All this happened 
gradually with the first use of multipanes 
appearing four wide and two, three, or four 
rows high in each sash. Then the 12-over-12 
windows gained acceptance as "proper'"--until 
glass became available in larger panes and the 
6-over-6 window became the vogue. 


WINDOWS WERE OFTEN UPGRADED to meet architec 
tural fashion, so dating a house strictly by 
the number of panes per sash is not reliable. 
But old glass per se can be quite easily spot- 
ted due to its optical irregularities and the 
peculiar metallic iridescence that comes only 
from long years of weathering. Another tell- 


A l9th century reproduction of a medieval- 
type window. Note the typically geometric- 
ally shaped pieces of thick, irregular 
glass. Windows such as these were designed 
to set in casements and let in light; look- 
ing through them was rather impossible. 
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tale sign of age is glass that has turned pink, 
lavender or yellow. Often termed desert glass, 
this phenomenon is caused by the sun's ultra- 
violet rays reacting with manganese which was 
used in old glass as a decolorizer, 


then, most windows contained basically 
the same thin, hand-blown, often very 
irregular glass. It took the industrial 
revolution to bring about the next dramatic 
change--the production of relatively inexpen- 
sive plate glass which made possible all manner 
of changes in architecture and the use of glass 
as a decorative element. 


UNLIKE BLOWN GLASS, plate glass was machine- 
made. It began with the same basic ingredi- 
ents but, instead of being fashioned by hand, 
it was poured onto a metal table, then flat- 
tened with a multi-ton roller, and slowly 
annealed or cooled until emerged as a sheet of 
very hard glass with uniform thickness and 
very few imperfections. Not yet transparent, 
plate glass then went through an even more 
complex procedure--the grinding and polishing 
of each surface so that the sheet became not 
only brilliantly shiny but almost optically 
perfect as well. 


PLATE GLASS was not new in the late 1800's, 
but it took the advent of the machine age to 
devise machinery which could properly grind 
and polish sheets of glass as large as 10 ft. 
x 20 ft. and not do more harm than good. 


IN 1880, not a single sheet of profitable 
plate glass had been produced in the United 
States. By 1883, however, the cost of plate 
had been cut in half, thanks mostly to the 
fledgling Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. whose 
"Works No. 1" were located at Creighton, 
Pennsylvania. By thc turn of the century, 
the American glass industry had made quantum 
jumps in the quantity, quality, and variety 
of window glass available to homeowners and 
shopkeepers. 


: 1 


A typical Georgian style fanlight from a- 


bove a front door. When glass was a scarce 
commodity, segmental windows such as this 
made very efficient use of crown glass, 
which was clear enough to see through al- 
though frequently wavy. 
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LATE CONTINUED to be an expensive 

item and was never the primary glazing 
material of middle class houses. But 
it was used extensively for commercial 
purposes, and the resultant all-glass store 
fronts transformed the streetscapes of Ameri- 
can cities and towns. Common window glass 
was also undergoing significant improvements, 
as attested by the adoption of heretofore un- 
believably large window panes. Today we think 
nothing of houses with windows 3 ft. x 4 ft. 
or larger, not to mention the all steel and 
glass of modern high-rises; just 100 years 
ago, such expanses of glass would have been 
considered extravagant beyond belief. 


DURING THIS ERA of increased quality and 
quantity and decreased price, glass also ex- 
perienced a short but dazzling period when 
decorative windows were an accepted--even 
expected--part of any architectural project. 
Best known are the colorful stained glass win- 
dows (called "leaded art glass" windows by 
the firms that sold them) but there were 
several other special decorative methods em- 
ployed, especially using only "white" (clear) 
glass. 


THE EXTRA FANCY applications of bevelling, 
etching, and cutting will be discussed in a 
following article. Here are listed several 
additional glass treatments which are often 
overlooked but add significantly to the 
architectural appeal of Victorian and post- 
Victorian buildings. 


a> 
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A leaded art glass window from the early 

20th century using a border of roundels. 

In medieval times, the entire panel might 

have been composed of thick centers of 

spun crowns. These roundels have tiny 

pontil marks and finished edges, attesting 
' to their being "modern" although handblown. 


Types 0f Fancy Glass 


SANDBLASTING produced a smooth, milky fin- 
ish and was often used to give special 
border effects, especially for interior 
glass partitions of commercial buildings. 
In houses, many different stencilled pat- 
terns were sandblasted onto transom win- 
dows and door lights.  Sandblasted glass 
has a frosted look similar to etched 
glass, but the surface remains even, the 
sand only dulling it not eating into the 
glass as is the case when acid is used. 


GLUE CHIP GLASS looks like frost has 
settled on the pane. This rough but 
elegant surface was obtained by first 
grinding or sandblasting the glass and 
then coating it with glue. When the 
glass was heated, the glue shrank and 
shriveled off, each flake taking a 
sliver of glass with it. Often the same 
sheet was treated a second time, creating 
a "double chip" glass. This glass is 
especially attractive when the edge is 
bevelled and polished. 


ROLLED AND FIGURED GLASS was made in a 
vast assortment of ornamental patterns, 
the objective being to provide a source 
of light while still retaining privacy. 
The pattern was pressed or rolled onto 
one side of a piece of plate glass while 
it was still in the plastic state. The 
resulting figured glass was not further 
polished, but it can be a very interest- 
ing decorative touch when used with 
discretion.  Figured glass can be found 
in colors other than white, almost al- 
ways pale tones. 


BENT GLASS is produced by taking a flat 
sheet of plate glass, heating it over a 
mould of the curve desired, and allowing 
the hot glass to sag into the desired 
shape. It must be carefully cooled, 

after which it is as strong as flat plate. 
Any special detail work must be done while 
the glass is still flat, and due to the 
risk of breakage, fancy curved panels 

that include cut and polished designs are 
not frequently found. 


ROLLED GLASS PATTERNS 


From a late 19th century 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Catalog 
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REPLACING SANDBLASTED GLASS means having a 


duplicate made, but most cities have at least Etched Glass Patterns 

one specialty shop which does modern reprod- 

uctions. Check the Yellow Pages under "Carved" 

glass if there are no listings under "Sand- These patterns for etched glass panels 
blasting." A few calls to local stained glass are from a late 19th century catalog 
studios will also often turn up the names and of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


numbers of these studios. 


ANOTHER POSSIBILITY is talking to the local 
monument (tombstone) maker. They do a lot of 
sandblasting and may be able to help if you 
come up with the stencil design. 


GLUE CHIP GLASS is being produced by the 
Boulder Art Glass Co., 1920 Arapaho, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302. They also do specialty sand- 
blasting. 


ROLLED AND FIGURED GLASS was once a common 
product of glass shops, but both its use and 
availability have greatly declined. Larger 
glass shops will often have at least smaller 
panes of old stock, and with some searching, 
its likely you can find at least a close match 
to the pattern you need, 


BENT GLASS can usually be ordered from a large 
glass shop, although the cost is high, about 
$40-$50 just for the set-up of preparing the 
mould. There are really no standard sizes in 
curved panes, as each replacement usually re- 
quires a new pane be made in order to be the 
exact fit. Measurements are very important 
when ordering: Normally the width across the 
curve is given first, then the height, or 
straight dimension. Be sure to double check 
the measurement details with whomever takes 
your order. 


“oy 
a=? 
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IF YOU HAVE TROUBLE finding bent glass, try 

B&L Antiqueries, 25011 Little Mack, St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan 48080, or Heritage Art Glass 
Company, 1404 E. 3rd, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74120. m 


This c. 1900 window, originally in a 

front door, combines three different types 
of white patterned glass with a pale yellow 
middle and a white roundel in the center. 


A transom light salvaged from an 1880's 
house. The pattern was sandblasted onto 
the glass using a stencil. 
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voiding $Xazards 


From 


ightning 


By Frederick Herman, A.I.A. 


* HERE ARE TWO SUBJECTS about which 
people are greatly misinformed and 
which they fear: Snakes and lightning. 
B= Since snakes don't have much applica- 
tion to old-house restoration, I'll confine my 
remarks to lightning—and when it's advisable 
to install lightning rods. 


THE QUESTION OF whether you need lightning rods 
on your old house is not a simple one to ans- 
wer. A U.S. Government publication, for ex- 
ample, declares: "Experience has proved that 
when the equipment (lightning rods) is care- 
fully selected and installed the protection is 
almost complete." This does not tell you, how- 
ever, whether you need lightning rods in the 
first place and, if so, WHERE you need them. 


FIRST POINT to recognize is that the needs of 
city dwellersare far different from those of 
a homeowner in the country. Second, today's 
houses are built far differently (as regards 
conductivity) than they were in Benjamin 
Franklin's day when lightning rods were first 
developed. 


LIGHTNING ROD SYSTEMS provide a path of low 
resistance for the harmless discharge of a 
lightning bolt to the ground. In Franklin's 
time, houses contained no such paths. Today's 
houses are filled with such paths in the form 
of metal plumbing lines. Plumbing vent stacks 
usually extend above the roof—and the soil 
lines to which they are connected are well 
grounded in the earth. Too, there is a maze of 
electrical wiring—all of which has to be 
grounded accord.ng to the requirements of 
building codes. If you are the owner of a TV 
antenna you have what is in fact a grand 
lightning rod (assuming the unit has been 
properly installed). 


CITY DWELLERS usually are surrounded by struc- 
tures and things such as power lines that are 
much more attractive to lightning than a small 
home. What might be much more threatened than 
your house could well be that lovely tall old 
tree in your yard. Unless you are really ter- 


rified of lightning and feel that you need 
protection to calm your nerves, city dwellers 
might as well dispense with lightning rods. 


Hazards In The Country 


F YOU LIVE OUT IN THE COUNTRY, the haz- 

ards are more real. Most of the damage 
© done by lightning occurs in rural areas. 

In his book "Lightning Protection," J. C. 
Marshall states that lightning is "a major 
cause of farm-building fires and is responsible 
for about 80% of all livestock losses due to 
accidents." 


ONE SHOULD, however, keep a sense of perspec- 
tive. Lightning is not a sinister force 
wreaking unspeakable havoc across the land. 

Yet, annual losses in the U.S. run to around 
600 killed, 1,500 injured and $100 million in 
property damages (including forest fires and 
livestock losses). Worldwide, losses run to 
6,000 killed and $1 billion in property. While 
these are small numbers compared with the 
annual highway carnage, and damages from earth- 
quakes and other natural disasters, the losses 
are still appreciable. (Fatalities from light- 
ning, for example, are far greater than from 
shark attacks, which caused such mass hysteria 
a couple of years ago.) None of the statistics 
mean much, of course, if you happen to be a 
victim. 


IN EVALUATING NEED for lightning protection, 
rural dwellers should bear in mind that you 

are protecting two different things: You and 
your property. Lightning protection is usually 
more intended for the safety of the occupants 
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of a structure rather than for the prevention 
of material loss. 


REGARDING your own protection, common sense 
can help as much as a lightning rod. If you 
are indoors during an electrical storm, not 
much can happen to you if you avoid the obvi- 
ous like not operating electrical tools, and 
not picking that moment to keep a firm grip on 
a radiator or to take a bath. (Both the radi- 
ator and the bathtub are connected to the 
grounded plumbing system—which is a likely 
path for any lightning bolt.) 


AS FOR YOUR HOUSE, the old saying is largely 
true: If the shadows of the trees fall on the 
roof of your house, the house is safe from 
lightning strikes. (The house is safe—but 
the trees aren't.) If your house stands in 
solitary splendor, by all means get a light- 
ning rod system installed. 


Menace To Outbuildings 


ARNS, SILOS AND OUTBUILDINGS are more 

threatened as they contain very few of 

the conductive materials (piping and 

eletrical wiring) that provide some 
protection to dwellings. Here, lightning rods 
may be a good investment. 


THERE IS NOT MUCH you can do about livestock 
wandering around in a thunderstorm. About the 
only precaution you can take is to make sure 
that your wire fences are properly grounded. 
Lightning bolts can travel as much as two 
miles along non-grounded wire fences—and woe 
to the animal (or person) standing next to 
such a fence that gets hit. 


AND OF COURSE, if you find yourself outside 
during a thunderstorm, don't stand under trees 
or upright in open fields or on beaches. 


Checking Out The System 


F YOU BUY AN OLD HOUSE that is equipped 
9 with lightning rods, first thing to do 

is to call an expert on lightning rods. 

This is emphatically NOT a do-it-your- 
self project. You are dealing with electri- 
cal forces that can exceed 200,000 amps, reach 
a million volts, turn the sap in living trees 
to steam, heat wood to ignition temperature, 
melt wires and rods, and leap a mile or more 
through the air. 


YOU ARE PROBABLY BETTER OFF without a light- 
ning rod system than an improperly installed 
one or one that has been allowed to deterior- 
ate. If in doubt, get rid of the thing until 
you can get an expert to put in a proper one. 
A close visual inspection should show whether 
or not the conductors are all in one piece, 
whether or not someone laid a new roof over 
the top of them (don't laugh—TI have seen it), 
whether the whole system is firmly fastened 
in place, and whether the system is properly 
grounded. Proper grounding in deep soils of 
moist loam over clay or similar soils means 
an in-ground conductor 8-10 ft. long. In dry 
soils the problem gets far more complicated. 


A piece of pipe stuck a foot or two into the 
ground is first rate evidence that your sys- 
tem is defective? 


Trees In Peril 


FTEN OVERLOOKED, but just as important 
. as protection for your building, is 
protecting major trees on your prop- 

= erty. This, unfortunately, is a com- 
plicated—and not inexpensive—project. You 
just don't stick one lightning rod in a tree 
and call it quits. On the other hand, a 
hundred-year-old tree can't be repaired like 
a house can. Too, the damage lightning 
causes to trees is usually much greater than 
the damage caused to a house. Special atten- 
tion should also be given to trees close to 
your house—which might send limbs through 
your roof if they were struck. 


HERE ARE SOME guidelines should you opt 

to have lightning rods installed. They are 
taken from a U.S. Government publication 
"Lightning Protection For The Farm." 


€ HAVE the work done only by an experienced 
installer. Installation of a lightning pro- 
tection system IS NOT a do-it-yourself job. 


è DON'T be hurried into buying a lightning 
protection system. It is an installation of 
vital importance and should be bought from a 
responsible company. Check and record the 
identification of the lightning protection 
salesman. Verify his connection with a re- 
sponsible company. 


€ OBTAIN the names of three customers for whom 
the company has made installations and check 
with them as to quality of work. 


€ DON'T allow work to begin without proof that 
the company carries Workmen's Compensation 
Liability Insurance. 


€ PERSONALLY verify that the rods, cables, 
ground rods and connectors used in the system 
carry the Underwriters' Laboratories label, 
and that the lightning arrestors carry the 
manufacturer's name. 


€ MAKE sure that you sign an application blank 
for a U/L "Master Label." The installer 
should have the form. You will receive the 
"Master Label" plate (4 x 24 in. brass plate) 
in the mail from Underwriters' Laboratories 
through the manufacturer of the equipment. 


€ INSIST on a contract listing all of the 
parts in the system. 


IF YOU WANT to bone up on technical details 
before contacting an installer, you could 

consult the book "Lightning Protection" by 
J. L. Marshall published by John Wiley and 
Sons in 1973. "mu 


Frederick Herman, A.I.A., is a partner in 
the architectural firm of Spigel, Carter, 
Zinkl, Herman in Norfolk, Va. 


Besides 
his extensive professional involvement 
with restoration, Mr. Herman has also 
served as chairman of the Virginia His- 
toric Landmarks Commission. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Victorian “Lighting 


GATES MANY YEARS of experience 
restoring original pieces, 
Classic Illumination has begun 
to produce authentic reproduc- 
tion lighting fixtures. 


CHANDELIERS are reproductions 
of gaseliers, electric fix- 
tures or combinations and 
have two, four, six or eight 
arms. Shades are etched, 
satin frost, crystal amber 

or cranberry. 


GAS-STYLE or electric wall 
sconces are also reproduced and 
these and the chandeliers are 
from a period that is roughly 
1880 to 1900. 


THE CLASSIC ILLUMINATION 
log is $2.00. Write to: 
Classic Illumination, Dept. 
OHJ, P.O. Box 5851, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94101. 


cata- 
The 
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Chimney” 
Brushes 


NYONE WHO uses a fireplace 
c Ao: stove to burn a lot of 


wood eventually requires 
either a chimney sweep or a 


chimney brush--if you plan to 
do it yourself. 


THE ACCUMULATION of creosote 
and other combusible materials 
will inevitably lead to a 


chimney fire. And if it 
burn the house down, it will 
probably wreck your chimney 
and scare you half to death. 


CHIMNEY BRUSHES 
either round or 
of steel wire. 
from 4-3/4 in. 
the round and 6 in. x 6 in. 
in the square. The brushes 
can be used with a weight and 
a rope or pipe. They are 
pulled or pushed up and down 
the chimney to clean off 
residue. Flexible extension 
rods and hardware accessories 
are also available. 


are available 
square, made 
Sizes vary 
to 14 in. in 


FOR A FREE 
send a stamped, 
envelope to: H. 
Box 202, 


INFORMATION sheet, 

self-addressed 
Jerry Propst, 
Janesville, 


WI 53545. 
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Helpful Publications 


Sieleteveteterevetetetetet 


To *Paint 


REPARING A SURFACE properly 
before painting or wall- 


papering is very 
the job 


HYDE TOOLS, 


important 
is to turn out 


if 
well. 


a long established 


manufacturer of decorating 
has a 


and painting tools, 
helpful little 


booklet 


avail- 


able to aid the do-it-your- 


selfer. 


IT DISCUSSES, 
tions: 


with 


placing broken windows 
to finish dry wall joints, 


taping cracks, 


illustra- 
Removing paint, 


re- 


» how 


removing old 


wallpaper and preparation 


for papering. 


THE FULL RANGE of Hyde 
is pictured pictured and ex- 


plained--tools for 
puttying, and knives 
craft projects. 


Tools 


scraping, 


for 


THE BOOKLET, "How To Prepare 
Surfaces For Painting 


rating," is 50€ 
Mfg. Company, Dept. 
Easttord Road, 
Massachusetts 01550. 


from: 


0 


& Deco- 
Hyde 
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Combining solar collectors with old 
architecture is quite a design challenge. 
In the following article, the author 


describes a simple, unobtrusive unit he 
designed and installed that acts as a 
preheater for his hot water system. 


By Kenneth M. Turner, Sacramento, Calif. 
SING THE SUN'S ENERGY as a hot-water 
heat source is hardly a new idea. There 
were companies in California and other 
sun belt states making solar water heat- 

ers shortly after the turn of the century. 

But most of them went out of business during 

the recently ended era of cheap energy. 


I HAVE USED some simple turn-of-century tech- 
nology to install a passive solar hot water 
preheater in my 100-year-old home in Sacra- 
mento. The system consists of a heating coil 
on the back porch roof and a storage tank in 
the attic. It heats water to about 20 F. 
higher than the daily maximum temperature 
as a pre-heat to the regular electric 
water heater. Water circulates through 

the coil by convection. No pumping S 
is required. 


THE COIL CONSISTS of 215 ft. of gal- > 
vanized steel pipe painted black. A * 
16-year-old boy with no previous ex- 
perience with plumbing put the coil to- 
gether. As shown in the photo on the 
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following page, there are 10 standard 21-ft. 
lengths of pipe laid level about 2 in. above 

an aluminum painted roof. (The aluminum paint 
reflects additional heat to the pipe coil.) 

The cold water supply is connected to the lower 
end of the coil. Hot water is returned to the 
top of the tank from the high end of the coil. 


Ts PIPE HEATING COIL is laid with a slight 
upward tilt from the bottom (cold end) to 
the top (hot end) so as not to stop the 
convective fiow. Stop and drain valves 


are provided to permit draining the coil to 
prevent freeze damage. 


THE TANK used as an accumulator in my system 
is a modified version of tanks used to accumu- 
late pressurized water from wells. Hot and 
cold water are prevented from mixing through 
installation of 90° bends in thinwall conduit 
as shown in Figure 1. These are soldered to 
the inside of reducing bushings. I did a do- 
it-yourself insulation job on the tank, wrap- 
ping it in fiberglass insulation bats. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE WITH this preheater sys- 
ly, tem indicates that the coil I'm using has 
NY the potential to heat 2-3 times more 
. water than my storage tank will hold. 
T Current plans call for expanding the 
heat storage capacity of the system 
by adding a second storage tank as 
shown in Figure 2. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Notes From The Readers... 


More On Wet Basements 


To The Editor: 


ONE RECOMMENDATION made in the article on wet 
basements (OHJ Feb. 1978) could cause problems 
and some qualifications should be added. 


THE SUGGESTION WAS MADE that serious water 
problems could be treated laying drainage tile 
alongside the inside bottom of the footings, 
which might require breaking up the concrete 
floor adjacent to the footings. There are two 
possible dangers in this course: 


(1) IF THE WALL is under high hydrostatic 
pressure, it might crack or fall inward when 
the restraining influence of the concrete floor 
slab is removed. 


(2) IF A TRENCH is excavated below the level of 
the footings and immediately alongside, the 
footings and wall could settle sideways into 
the trench. 


THE RISKS can be reduced by taking certain pre- 
cautions, such as doing a short section at a 
time. But readers should be aware of the 
chance they take, and act accordingly. 


David Morley, Fort Steele Historic Park 
Fort Steele, B.C. 


To The Editor: 


REGARDING THE ARTICLE on wet basements, there 
is no assured solution to a water seepage prob- 
lem short of removing the source of seeping 
water. This can be done by: 


(1) REDIRECTING surface water away from the 
foundation wall through surface regrading, use 
of splash blocks and/or piping downspouts to a 
storm water drainage system. If the ground 
water table is high enough to cause seepage, a 
dry well probably will not be dry and very 
likely won't work. Piping storm water into a 
sewer system is governed by local ordinances. 
There's a chance your local sanitary engineer 
will not be amused if you start overloading 
his sewage system with storm water. 


(2) INSTALLING subsurface drainage systems to 
carry water away from the foundation wall. 
Typical systems are drain tiles, French drains, 
or a combination of both. Care must be taken 
to insure that such drains carry water away 
from, and not toward, the foundation. Again, 
these should not discharge into sewage piping. 


(3) REPAIRING AND SEALING the exterior surface 
of the foundation wall. For minor problems, 
repointing deteriorated masonry may prove suf- 
ficient. An exterior waterproof membrane or 
coating may be necessary. 
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i 
A NUMBER OF CAVEATS should be discussed: 


(1) EXCAVATION around very significant houses 
may be undesirable, especially houses on the 
National Register of Historic Places. An 
opinion from your state historic preservation 
officer could be useful in determining whether 
excavation might damage valuable archeological 
resources in the process of installing founda- 
tion waterproofing systems. 


(2) THE USE OF high-strength portland cement 
mortar, especially as a stucco, is quite risky 
when dealing with old brick and stone masonry, 
whether in building or foundation walls. I 
recommend seeking advice from a preservation 
technologist or restoration specialist so that 
the wall is not inadvertently damaged. There 
are other hazards as well. According to my 
local gas company, portland cement repointing 
of my 1909 house foundation wall 20 years ago 
led to a corrosive deterioration of the natural 
gas service piping under my porch. I was for- 
tunate to discover the leak before we had a 
tragedy. 


(3) ANY COATING that might trap moisture in 
the wall will damage it. This includes cement 
stucco, waterproof paints or whatever. They 
should not be a last resort—they should not 
be ANY resort! As a matter of fact, I do not 
know of any reliable interior treatments for 
seepage problems that do not risk longterm 
damage to the foundation wall. 


MY POINT is that half measures are not satis- 
factory over the long run and may create a 
larger problem than the one you are trying to 
solve. 


John w. Kinney, Jr. AIA 
Consulting Architect, 
Historic Sites Section, 
South Carolina Dept. of 
Cultural Resources 
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Old-House Living... 


An 1834 


Landmark House 


Finds 
A New Home 


By Barbara Schiller 


Greek Revival house is quite literally à 
moving story. The city of Rochester, N.Y. 
owned the vacant, fire-damaged brick house 
and was willing to sell it to the Rayburns for 


Ax: AND LEN RAYBURN'S LOVE for their 


one dollar if they would move it from its site. 


THE RAYBURNS were delighted until they found 
out that it would cost $25,000 to move the 
150 ton, 20x50 ft. brick house. Back they 
went to the city officials. The Rayburns are 
determined people who were intent upon real- 
izing their ambition to live in an old house 
in an urban restoration neighborhood. 


THEIR ARGUMENTS WERE GOOD and they were not 
afraid to fight city hall. Their dream house 
was in the way of a new road, but because it 
was a landmark house the city could not raze 
it. However, its landmark status made the 
house eligible for Federal restoration funds. 


The house as it was on its original site. 
There had been no indication that the 
back wing was an addition until it began 
to move away from the house when it was 
lifted onto the wheels. 


These could be used for the moving costs. The 
several months that it took for reason to 
prevail over red tape were by far the most 
trying part of the Rayburns' experience. 


just look in the yellow pages under "House 

and Building Movers." They have been at 
their trade at least since the Revolution, for 
the British expressed surprise at the colon- 
ists propensity for moving their houses around. 


Hi: MOVING COMPANIES are easy to come by-- 


ONCE THE MOVER has been hired, the house owner 
(if one is the type) can sit back and relax. 
The moving company is responsible for getting 
the necessary licenses and permits and for 
taking care of any problems of clearance, such 
as overhead wires or tree brances. The com- 
pany assumes total responsibility for the 
house; indeed, they buy the house from the 
owner for the duration of the move. 


BECAUSE THE RAYBURNS' HOUSE was built with 
walls three courses thick and thus was un- 
usually heavy for a house of its size, the 
choice of a mover narrowed down to the company 
that had the equipment to do the job. 


worth of sophisticated equipment appeared 

on the removal site, the interior was 
gutted and the damaged frame wing bulldozed. 
Then the movers bulldozed everything around 
the house. 


Bie THE MOVERS and their million dollars' 


MOVING A HOUSE is an undertaking expressed in 
engineering terms--mass, weight, stress--and 
so it was that the Rayburns spent several 
days watching the crew of seven "play around" 
with the various procedures involving these 
factors. 


TWO STEEL GIRDERS were pushed the length of 
the house. The old foundation was removed a 
block at a time and hand jacks inserted. Then 
35 foot steel girders were pisces every two 
feet under the 25 ft. width of the house. 
Next, wedges were inserted above each girder 
all around the house at the stone lintel sepa- 
rating the bottom course of brick from the 
foundation. 
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House being lifted onto 28 airplane wheels 
attached to axles running through girders. 


the course of the several days preceding 
the trip to the new site, the house was to 
be raised as much as four and a half ft. up 
in the air by strategically placed hydraulic 
jacks. 


He»: TIME had been reached. In 


THE HOUSE WAS TO TRAVEL on its own wheels-- 

28 airplane wheels attached to axles that ran 
through holes in the two main girders. One of 
the hazards in house moving can occur when the 


building sits on its wheels for the first time. 


It can crack. As the Rayburns watched, they 
heard a loud noise and saw a crack grow as the 
back wing moved a full two inches. It was 
eased back into place by driving the wedges in 
further. Prior to this unwelcome sight there 
had been no clue that the wing was not an 
integral part of the 1834 structure. 


A ROAD OF 6x6 OAK BEAMS similar to railroad 

ties was built from the site to the street. 

The house, gooseneck attached, was now ready 
to travel behind a special low-geared truck 

with a built-in torque convertor. Moving at 

a walking pace, the trip took two and a half 
hours to travel five city blocks. 


Temporary jack inserted to hold sill until 
house is lifted--note crack in mortar. 
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Meanwhile, at the new site, footings are 
being poured and crushed stone brought in. 


EANWHILE, AT THE NEW SITE, the foundation 

had been excavated and footings built. 

On their architect's advice, Allan and 
Len had the foundation purposely overbuilt to 


avoid settling. The footings were reinforced 
as if to support an apartment building. 


A ROAD LIKE THE ONE at the removal site was 
built. The house was set on jacks and crib- 
bing was constructed in the excavation. The 
4x4 oak beams were placed under the bearing 
walls to support the house until the masons 
laid the foundation blocks. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PIECE of advice Allan feels 
he can give is: "Get a good mason... A man who 
has a record of doing this sort of work suc- 
cessfully." 


FILL-IN UNDER THE HOUSE required 125 courses 
and eight days' work. The first eight courses 
were laid in the conventional way. But for 
the last four and one-half courses the movers 
returned with a crane and a flatbed trailer. 
As the steel girders were pulled, blocks were 
laid three at a time all around the house. 

The last half course was the trickiest because 
the blocks had to be hand-laid and the mortar 
stuffed in by hand. 


Close-up of foundation being built. Note 
wedges above girders to insure support. 
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PHOTO at right shows the house in its 
new site--with paint removed from the 
brick, small-pane windows restored and 
new twin chimneys. 


WOULD THE RAYBURNS do all this again? 
They not only would, they have. To 

save a lovely Greek Revival cottage from 
demoliton, they purchased it solely to 
preserve another of their neighborhood's 
architectural treasures. The differences 
in cost are instructive. 


WHEREAS THE BRICK HOUSE cost $25,000 

for moving, backfill and seeding of the 
old site, the frame house cost $4,300. 
The other costs--excavation and backfill, 
$1,000; the hooking up of water and 
sewer lines, $1,000--are standard and 
were the same for both houses. 


SO ENTHUSIASTIC is Allan about moving 
houses that he invites any Old-House 
Journal reader with questions about the 
subject to call him at his home after 
8:00 p.m. (716) 546-1726. 


Protecting 


Exterior Doors 


With Varnish 


E YOUR EXTERIOR DOORS are natural wood or 
are grained (a painted imitation of wood) it 
is necessary to have a good coat of varnish on 
them at all times to protect the wood or the 
graining from being attacked by the elements-- 
and particularly, the sun. 


THE PROBLEM is sun and weather also attack 
varnish. When this happens, your front door 
can quickly become unsightly. We have had many 
readers call us and tell us that their doors, 
beautifully refinished or grained only two or 
three years ago, are now badly deteriorating-- 


flaking, discolored spots, peeling patches, etc. 


THE SOLUTION to the problem is to maintain the 
varnish in tip-top condition. This means 
varnishing at least once a year. If your door 
is in a particularly sunny spot, it could mean 
varnishing even twice a year. Varnishing a 
door in good condition is a simple, brief 
procedure. 


BEFORE APPLYING A NEW COAT of varnish, the old 
finish must be sanded. If the previous finish 
is still in good condition, you must sand to 
take down the slick finish to a rougher con- 
dition in order to get good adhesion. 


IF YOUR OLD FINISH is in poor condition, you 
have, of course, a bigger sanding job on your 
hands. But sand until it is even, leaving no 
peeling patches or discolorations. Remember 
to sand with the grain of the wood--sanding 
across the grain will cause scratches. 


AFTER SANDING IS FINISHED, all dust must be 
removed by wiping with a tack rag. You can 
buy one at a paint store or make one with any 
piece of dry, lint-free cotton cloth. On the 
cloth, sprinkle varnish that has been diluted 
with 25% turpentine. Fold tightly, then wring 
the cloth out until almost dry. 


IT IS ESSENTIAL to a good varnishing job that 
everything be absolutely clean--brushes, 
materials and surfaces as well as surrounding 
area. 


WEATHER ALSO PLAYS an important part. A tem- 
perature below 70 degrees is likely to cause 
trouble. Humidity is also a problem and can 
cause "blooming"--a thin deposit of foreign 
material--caused by moisture in some form on 
the varnish while it is drying. 


USE A VARNISH THAT is clearly labeled for 
exterior use. This can be a spar varnish--a 
very durable varnish designed for severe 
weather conditions. It gets its name from 

its original use on the spars of ships. There 
are also varnishes, not as heavy as spar, 

that are intended for exterior use such as 
McCloskey's Exterior Satin Varnish. LE | 
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By Theodore H. M. Prudon 


XPERIENCE HAS SHOWN that modern cedar 
shingle roofs are not lasting as long 
as the ones built in earlier times. Re- 
search into the causes for this shorter 
lifespan indicates that some additional notes 
should be added to C. R. Meyer's article on 
the use of western red cedar shingles for 
roofing (OHJ Aug. 1977). 


NEW WESTERN RED CEDAR shingles are free of any 
living organisms. Although they possess a 
natural resistance to decay and fungal attack, 
it appears that some of this resistance is 
lost after a period of years. This loss of 
decay resistance has been attributed to water 
leaching out the natural chemicals that repel 
fungi attack. 


PROBLEMS WITH SOFT ROT have been discovered 
primarily in moderate climate areas. Shingles 
were found to be soft and crumbly. Repairs 
became difficult because removing a shingle 
for replacement caused adjacent shingles to 
break because of their deteriorated condition. 


RESEARCH HAS INDICATED that the reasons for 
more rapid decay are to be found not so much 
in the shingles themselves as in the way the 
shingles are applied. 


|] UBSTANTIAL CHANGES have taken place in 
the way wood shingles are applied when 
M you compare historical and contemporary 
methods. Historically, shingles were 
into small wooden slats that ran paral- 
lel to the ridge of the roof. Usually a 
double—or even a triple—decking was desired 
(Fig. 1). Generally, no sheathing was used. 


THIS TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION is relatively open 
and leaves enough space for adequate ventila- 
tion. Of course, it makes the attic space 
quite drafty. 


THIS DRAFTY assembly method is not desired in 
modern construction because most people want 

to insulate and use the attic space. Asa 
result, the roof is completely closed by apply- 
ing continuous wooden sheathing over the 
rafters. On top of the sheathing, a building 
paper or other impervious sheet material is 
attached to provide more protection against 
drafts, leakage and wind-driven rain (Fig. 2). 


BY ELIMINATING THE VENTILATION, the shingles 
aren't dried as rapidly or as easily as in the 
historic construction. Any moisture that 


Combatting Decay 


penetrates the shingle decking is contained on 
the building paper underneath the shingles. 
Obviously, the shingles will remain wet longer 
or, in some cases, will not dry out at all. 


THIS CONTINUOUS PRESENCE of moisture will in- 
crease the rate of leaching out of the chemi- 
cals that give the shingles their natural rot 
resistance. Thus, the shingles become more 
prone to decay, 


ANOTHER ASPECT has to be considered. Most 
historical roofs have quite a substantial 
pitch. As a result, runoff would be good and 
water would not linger on the roof. Modern 
roofs have a more shallow pitch—and therefore 
a less quick runoff. This can also contribute 
to faster decay. 


meg ONSIDERING these possible problems in 
Wilwood shingle construction, it is neces- 
M sary to find ways to minimize the decay 
ZEE hazards. A number of options are open 
—and the choice of one or the other depends 
on the conditions encountered. 


OMITTING THE CONTINUOUS sheathing and its 
cover of building paper is one consideration in 
new construction. If the roof cover is well 
maintained, the chance of leakage is limited, 
especially if a triple decking is used. 


BECAUSE THE ATTIC SPACE would become drafty 

in this method, sheathing or insulation can be 
placed underneath or between the rafters. The 
latter method will allow the rafters to be seen 
as a decorative element but, because of the 
frequently uneven spacing of the rafters, mak- 
ing the sheathing fit will be very labor in- 
tensive (Fig. 3). This configuration allows 
the roof deck to remain ventilated, while the 
draft problem is mitigated. 


WHEN SHEATHING and its protective layer of 
building paper is already in place, another 
possibility can be considered. Slats can be 
nailed on the sheathing at regular intervals 
and parallel to the ridge of the roof. In 
this way, a limited ventilation and drying out 
of the shingles can be obtained (Fig. 4). 


THIS SYSTEM HAS one disadvantage. Water that 
does penetrate cannot easily run off because 
the slats form a barrier. This could be par- 
tially alleviated by raising the slats on 
small nailers...leaving an open space under- 
neath the slats. This system makes the roof 
cover very complicated, however. Another 
possibility is to break the slats horizontally, 
leaving openings where water can possibly run 
down further. This is of only limited value, 
however. 
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FA|HETHER OR NOT such construction methods 
are possible, consideration should also 
be given to using pre-treated shingles. 
Most common treatments are based on 
pentachlorophenol or different copper arsenate 
salts. Some leaching out of these preserva- 
tives by water will occur, but after a short 
period this will stabilize. 


EVEN IN DECAY-PRONE areas, the pre-treated 
shingles will give a substantial increase in 
lifespan. In some cases, a reapplication of 
of a wood preservative by brush or spray can 
be done while the roof is in place. Such 
applications, however, are not as effective as 
pre-treatment. 


TRADI NOMAL SHINGLE 
ROOF COUSTEYCNIO 


Shingles over slats in historic con- 
struction gave complete ventilation and 
allowed shingles to dry out--Fig. 1l 


CONST Euc r1. 


Contemporary construction leaves little 
ventilation room under shingles--Fig. 2 
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IT IS OBVIOUS that the occurrence of soft rot 
in shingles makes it necessary to remove the 
old roof cover before new shingles are appli- 
ed. The old shingles will contain a substan- 
tial amount of moisture and fungi, which will 
more quickly attack the new shingles. In ad- 
dition, the soft crumbly old shingles are an 
inadequate base for nailing the new shingles. 


Theodore H. M. Prudon is a lecturer in 
Columbia University's Graduate Program 
for Restoration and Preservation of 


Historic Architecture. He is also a 
principal of Building Conservation 
Technology in New York City. 


ComsTeyctioy 
wiTM Mon CATIONS 
Fog ENTERIOR 


Modified historic construction ventil- 
ates shingles and keeps drafts out of. 
attic space--Fig. 3 


Adding slats over contemporary sheath- 
ing gives more ventilation--Fig. 4 
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Heat collection coil is tucked on a back 
porch roof where it doesn't affect the 
appearance of the house. Aluminum paint 
on roof reflects heat back up to the 
black painted pipes. 


(Solar Heater—Cont'd, from pg. 49) 


OST OF MY SYSTEM was minimal because I 

purchased most of the parts at salvage 

yards, auctions, flea markets and—as a 

last resort—cut-rate plumbing supply 
dealers. If all the components were purchased 
new, the cost would run about $450 (based on 
prices in Montgomery Ward's Fall 1977 catalog). 
The key element—the storage tank—<can be 


Storage tank in the attic. 
is two layers of 1 in. x 9 in. 
glass pasted to tank with wheat paste 


Insulation 
fiber- 


and wrapped with vinyl adhesive wall 
covering and duct tape. 


Pressure-velie(. line. t valve 
v 


A 
Insurarep 
STORAGE 
Tank. 
Dx] 


Drain 
Valve. 


Heated water to 
electric heater 


Heated water 
from coil 


Cold water 
to solar 
To exterior heating coil 
drain 


Cold water from 
house supply 


Piping Of Heated Water Storage Tank — Fg 1 


Heated water to 
electric heater 


Srorage Heated water («om 
TANK nd 
ul Cold water 
To solac 


heating coil 


STORAGE 
TANK 
+2 


Coid water from 
house supply 


Exlra Storage Capacity With Second Tank- Fig.2 


purchased from any supplier of equipment for 
domestic wells (including Ward's). 


THERE'S ABOUT 40 HOURS of labor involved in 
assembling the system. I was fortunate in 
running the piping from the storage tank in 
the attic to the electric water heater in the 
basement because I was able to put the pipes 
in the wall when the plaster had been stripped 
off in the kitchen for another project. 


ELECTRICITY SAVINGS amount to about $23 per 
year right now. Three facts should be noted 
about this figure: (1) The coil heats a tank 
of water in 2-3 hours. If there were more 
storage capacity, savings would be greater; 
(2) Electricity is fairly cheap in Sacramento 
(2.4¢/kwh.) Savings will be greater where 
electricity costs more; (3) Electricity costs 
will probably be going up faster than costs 
for material and labor used in the solar pre- 
heater system. aa 
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Finishing A 


Victorian Parlor 


By Roberta 8. Crane 


E'VE BEEN IN OUR OLD HOUSE almost five 

years now and have taken on the endless 

tasks that come with any conscientious 
restoration. After jacking up floors, repair- 
ing--yet carefully preserving--the original 
plaster, refinishing much-abused and painted 
woodwork, as well as other major projects, 
we hoped that putting the final decorative 
touches on the parlor would be easy. 


WE'VE SINCE DISCOVERED that sanding a floor 
is mild compared to achieving an authentic 
window treatment or finding the right wall- 
paper. No one truly afflicted with old-house 
fever ever tires of leafing through book 
after book of restored homes and museums. 
Every room seems so perfectely balanced, 
every fabric and paper exquisite. 


THESE PICTURES prove that it can be done, but 
we found that makers of custom draperies con- 
sider such proofs to be science fiction. In 
The Second Treasury of Early American Homes, 
y Dorothy an ichar ratt, publishe y 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., on page 76, you will 
see the lovely drawing room of the "House of 
History," an Adamesque house in New York 
State, That is the very formal window treat- 
ment we chose. Perhaps too formal for our 
middle class Victorian home, but then the 
Victorians liked to put on airs. 


The Fabric 


OW WE WERE DETERMINED to have even a 

similar fabric that would hang gracefully 

with the look of fine polished silk. The 
professionals told us that this entire state- 
ment was a contradiction of terms. 


MODERN SILKS have no sheen. They are usually 
"slubbed" or purposely snagged at intervals 

to take away the gloss--now out of fashion and 
considered "cheapening." The same runs true 
with most satins and both are stiffened. They 
would no more fall into graceful folds than 
would Herculon tweed. Even the damasks bore 
huge, cumbersome prints and could double for 
upholstery material. 


THE COLOR SELECTION WAS just as limited. We 
wanted "Dusty Rose." No one had ever heard 
of it. You could have "Baby Pink"--take it 
or leave it! We hunted in every fabric shop, 
interior design studio, discontinued fabric 
warehouse and even costume suppliers until 
thoroughly discouraged. If Providence had 
not intervened, we would still have bed 
sheets on the windows. 


The Crane's parlor is lighted only with 
antique lamps. Their love of antiques 
even extends to house plants--an authentic 
strain of aspidistra, "the cast iron plant" 
and the original "Parlor Palm," a difficult 
variety of palm to acquire these days. 


NE EVENING, friends invited us to a 
musical program at a nearby college. A 
Renaissance Consort was to perform on 
antique instruments and in period dress. 
There were our polished damasks, satins and 
silks and, most important, the costumes looked 
newly made. 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE RECITAL I cornered the 
best dressed musician and, after the custom- 
ary remarks on her playing, I asked about her 
gown. She had gone to a little drapery shop 
scarcely two miles from our home which we i 
didn't know existed. 


THE SHOP WAS FILLED with remnants of discon- 
tinued lines of the kind of fabric we had 

been looking for. There was a beautiful 

dusty rose moire with the look of watered silk. 
It had an over-design of delicately embroider- 
ed flourishes and flowers. The effect was 
similar to the silks seen on Japanese kimonos. 


THE FABRIC NOT ONLY SHINES, but the background 
sheen contrasts with that of the pattern so 
that every detail catches the light and there 
are three shades of rose in the embroidery so 
that each little flower stands out. It could 
not have been more perfect. 


HOWEVER, THE PROBLEM of transforming this 

wonder into actual draperies remained. Again, 
the professionals stood firm.  Draperies must 
have sewn-in pleats, swags must stand out like 
awnings, and curtain rods must meet standards. 
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Straight draperies are shirred and hemmed 
on top and the pole is run through the 
opening while the swag is actually draped 
over the pole with wooden counterweight 
behind to hold it in place. 


E HAD WOODEN RODS with turned finials 

and wanted the drapery panels simply 

hemmed and gathered loosely with no 
pleats. This wouldn't do. The rods were on 
brackets so they stood out from the window 
about 3 in. The ends of the drapes could not, 
therefore, come up flush with the moulding. 
This would give an unfinished look to the 
treatment, we were told, and no swag can just 
hang in its natural folds. These must be 
rigidly sewn in. Again, the picture books 
were insufficient evidence. 


FINALLY, ONE POOR, HARASSED SEAMSTRESS agreed 
to hem and line the material. The swag was 
too much for her abilities and she refused to 
run the fringe through her machine. Neither 
my husband nor I had ever done any sewing 

so patterns and diagrams did us little good. 
Somehow after hours of trial and error my 
husband managed to put together one swag, 
while I hand-sewed all the yards of fringe. 


THE SWAGS ARE STAPLED TO A THIN STRIP of wood 
and the fabric at each end is gathered into 
folds with a few basting stitches and tacked 
to the wood 
with uphols- 
tery tacks. 
The edge of 
the swag with 
the wooden 
strip is then 
simply laid 
over the pole 
and acts as a 
counterweight. 
I am sure they 
are done all 


Brackets 


wrong, so it would be better for those of you 
who are more adept at such things to study 
the "How-To" articles that have appeared be- 
fore in The Journal and do them the right way. 
Qi to ever be cleaned, but our windows 
look beautiful to us--as close to the 
picture as we could ever hope. The under- 
curtains are real antique lace. I found them 
at a house sale for 254 a pair which somewhat 


compensates for our efforts with their ele- 
gant companions. 


URS WILL HAVE TO BE COMPLETELY taken 


Wallpaper 


S I SAID BEFORE, I would rather attempt a 

major structural problem than a minor 
e decorative one. And selecting wallpaper 
is no exception. Our parlor is approximately 
15 ft. x 13 ft. and broken up by three windows, 
two doors, and an archway. You cannot use a 
wallpaper pattern with a large repeat in a 
room so small with so many openings. 


MOST DOCUMENTARY PAPERS have large patterns as 
they come originally from mansions with huge 
rooms. The other extreme is the tiny print 
taken from the lining of an old trunk or hat 
box. There is very little available in be- 
tween. Documentary popas of any kind are not 
in abundance., If you haven't already visited 
the average wallcovering establishment you had 
best be prepared for book after book of vinyls, 
foils, burlaps and worse. That is why they 
call it wallcovering. 


WALLPAPER IS BECOMING a thing of the past and 
just when we want to re-create that same past. 
I don't think anything compares with the 
authenticity of honest-to-goodness paper. 
[95 is always the stripe. There are 
quite a few reproduced papers using stripes. 
They can fit in a small room, work around 
openings and make your ceilings seem higher. 
The next difficulty is the color. All is 
vivid scarlet, bright gold, royal blue, and 
even black. But almost lost are the mauves, 
saffrons and periwinkles. We thought a modest 
white print on a beige field would be best 


suited to the clutter of our Victorian parlor 
and blend well with our hard won draperies. 


F, LIKE US, you cannot use a large pattern, 


BEIGE SIMPLY DID not exist. It is 

called off-white and a white-on-white effect 
can give you eye strain, trying to focus on 
a design which is constantly trying to slip 
away back into the background. 


THIS TIME WE ENDED our search in a remote 
paint store. The paper is striped, white on 
a pale mocha ground, Miraculous! There are 
flowers within wreaths and, the best treat, 
a two-handled-urn which exactly matches the 
elaborate finial on our cast iron parlor 
stove. We were very lucky this time. The 
paper is of English origin, c. 1790. 


I WANT TO EXPLAIN why we chose an 18th century 
paper for a late 19th century house. Most re- 
produced lines go no further into the Victorian 
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HANGING A PICTURE WITH 
DRAPERY CORD 


AFTER CORD is used to 


hang the picture, cut 
tie-back and remove 
tassel. Sew a loop of 
cord to tassel and hang 
over the nail in the 
picture moulding. 


period than the 1830's, so it is virtually im- 
possible to find late papers. By using de- 
scriptions from old Sears catalogs, we dis- 
covered that every age has had its traditional 


fashions, based on principles of long standing. 


NOT EVERYTHING CAN BE completely inventive and 
modern. And it would seem that even as late 
as 1900, papers were being sold which incor- 
porated well-tried motifs of earlier years. 
For this reason, although usually purists, 

we feel justified. 


VEU 
inding Wall 
Finding Wallpaper 


HE WALLPAPER THAT Roberta Crane used in her 

parlor was manufactured by The Birge Co., 
but was discontinued about five years ago. 
This type of early 19th century pattern can 
be found in the lines of Birge, Old Stone 
Mill, Reed, Schumacher and Katzenbach and 
Warren. All of these companies are listed in 
the 1978 Old-House Journal Catalog. 


The advertisement below is from a 1902 edition 
of the Sears, Roebuck Catalog. Typical of 

the way wallpaper was used around the turn 

of the century, the striped paper is accomp- 
anied by border and ceiling paper. 


906 SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 


ms Our 9-Cent Marie Antoinette 
Paper for Parlors. 


For a handsome, new stripe «iTect, in a 
d rich monet, ASG low price, for parlors, bed- 
LI rooms, libraries, halls, iu fact, for an all pur- 
| pose paper we especially recommend this new 
E number. This isa Marie Antoinette stripe on 
adrab background. The flowers are treated 
in different shades of purple, producing a 

vory daluty effect. 
| The great value of n striped pattern is to 
change the appearance of a room having a 
4 low celling, making it appear much higher. 
d Thisisa very rich, dainty paper, and must 
"MI be seen in thesample to bé appreciated. The 

border is a handsome 9-inch border, the colors 

: blending perfectly with tbe side wall from 1 

very light shade of cream to a soft drab, 
beautifully decorated with purple and green 
floral und Striped effect. T pestes avery 
light cream background with neat leaves of 
green and purple rosebud effects. 

From the 2-cent sample book you can tell 
g exactly what the side wall paper will be; 
or ee can order direct from the catalogue, 
M with our guarantee that the paper will please 
you; or, from the dealers’ big book. HA can 
et a good idea of the side wall, ceil ng and 
border. 

No.37R3328 Price for side wall pape 
per double roll...... 

No. 37R3330 Price for ceiling, per double 
roll.. ° n PEPO O 
No. 37R3332 Price for 9-inch border, per 
singla FOI. ce cssscces secs cccccscowcssseccs tise 


i i 
IDE WALL | 


XCEPT FOR THE DRAPERIES and wallpaper, 

everything in our parlor is antique. We 

installed a picture moulding so that all 
our pictures could hang from cords as was 
frequently done in the Victorian era. We use 
our parlor stove, "Hot Blast Florence" as she 
was aptly named and stamped by the manufact- 
urer. We have been very grateful to her this 
winter. 


EVENTUALLY we'd like to paper the ceiling and 
restore a beaded portiere to the archway. 

We believe that it is this kind of attention 
to detail that makes a room furnished with 
antiques into a restored parlor and despite 
the many frustrations, we wouldn't have it 
any other way. 


Hardware & Accessories 


WE PUT THE CURTAIN RODS together ourselves. 

We bought all the necessary parts at a build- 
ing material and home supply center. The 

rod is a wooden pole with an outside diameter 
of 1-3/8 in. The finials and brackets are 
made by the Gould Mersereau Company. (If you 
cannot find these in your local store, write 
to them at 35 W. 44 St., New York, N.Y. 10036, 
and they will send you the name of your near- 
est distributor.) Their terminology calls 

them "wood pole ends" and "wood pole supports." 
The size of the pole ends is 1-3/8 in. and 

the supports are 1-3/8 in. x 3 in. They come 
unfinished, painted and stained. We bought 
unfinished ones andstained and varnished them 
to our liking. 


THE UNDER-CURTAINS are hung from a tension 
pole--a common hardware store item. It fits 
between the inner sides of the windows and is 
held in place by pressure only, a method 
which avoids damage to the woodwork with un- 
necessary nail holes, 


OUR PICTURE CORDS are all old ones, found 
mostly at garage sales. I would suggest 
checking stores specializing in plate glass 
mirrors where such cords were once common 
articles. A drapery tie-back can be adapted 
to serve the purpose. Ready-made drapery 
departments in most any department store 
carry such tie-backs, They are made of a very 
heavy cord which can support a picture. 
Actual picture cords are reinforced with wire 
so I would not use anything but a very heavy 
cord as a substitute. We did not use a ready- 
made tie-back for our draperies. The color 
selection in these is very limited. We had 
to match our shade of light rose so we bought 
a thinner cord, by the yard, and separate 
tassels to make our own. Drapery cord by the 
yard, tassels and fringe are stocked by most 
fabric shops. "uu 


Roberta S. Crane lives in a turn-of;the- 
century house in Olmstead Falls, Ohio. 
Its builders were influenced by earlier 


homes and it is known as a late Western 
Reserve Colonial. Roberta is not only 
an avid antique collector but has taught 
classes in antiques for seven years. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


cZVlirror 
*Re-Silvering 


GA bout 7 YEARS AGO, Shirley 
Platts and her daughter 
Cheryl were looking for a com- 
pany to re-silver some antique 
mirrors they were working on. 
When they were unable to find 
anyone to do this kind of work 
they decided to start their 
own business. 


AFTER A GREAT deal 
of study, research 
and experimenta- 
tion, they can 

now offer a re- 
silvering service 
using the same 
process as that 

of the 1700 and 
1800's. They use 
all silver and the work is 
done by hand, not with a spray 
as today's mirrors are done. 


TODAY'S MIRRORS also contain 
some aluminum and have only 
a 78% reflective power com- 

pared to the 98% the Platts’ 
method produces. 


UPON RECEIVING A mirror, they 
completely remove the old sil- 
ver backing. It is impossible 
to'patch or replace part of 
the silver. Next is the pre- 
paration of the glass, a very 
important step in obtaining a 
gleaming coat of silver. Then 
the silver formula (a secret 
one the Platts will not di- 
vulge) is applied. After the 
tricky process of drying, the 
mirror is then given several 
backing coats. 


THE COST OF re- 
silvering is $16 

er sq. ft. and 

16 for any mirror 
less than a sq.ft. 
All sizes and' 
Shapes can be re- 
stored. Work will 


FOR FURTHER infor- 
mation write to:  Chimpmunk 
Hollow, Millbury, Massachusetts 
01527, or call 1-617-799-0760. 
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take about a month. 
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Helpful Publications 
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Tracing Our °Roots 


AMILY HERITAGE is a fascina- 
ting new magazine for anyone 
who enjoys searching for family 

or local history. 


THERE ARE ARTICLES to interest 
the serious student of geneal- 
ogy (such as those on using 
the National Archives) as well 
as those of general interest 
about the customs and occupa- 
tions of our recent ancestors. 


THE HISTORIAN in us is born 

with the realization and accept- 
ance of our mortality. More 

and more people today are in- 
terested in more than the known 
names and dates of our own an- 
cestors and in a wider perspec- 
tive on our heritage. History, 
music, folklore, crafts, geneal- 
ogy and material culture all 
form a picture of our past and 
"Family Heritage" will tell you 
how to create this picture for 
yourself. 


PUBLISHED bimonthly, the sub- 
scription price is $14 for two 
years. They will send you a 
sample copy for $1.50. Write 
to: Family Heritage, 26 Third 
Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11231. 
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CA Restoration 
"Report 


HE MORSE-LIBBY MANSION, lo- 
cated in Portland, Maine, 
is one of the finest Italianate 
villa-styled brick and brown- 
stone townhouses in the U. S. 


THE MANSION underwent a major 
restoration from 1973 to 1977. 
The published report on this 
restoration is the first of 
several model grant-in-aid 
project completion reports. 
The main vaiue of this report 
is in its wide application of 
technical preservation philos- 
ophy. In addition to being a 
detailed written and photo- 
graphic account of work on a 
particular structure, the re- 
port presents the entire pro- 
cess of an exemplary preserva- 
tion undertaking, taking the 
approach of repairing rather 
than replacing original build- 
ing material, 


TO OBTAIN A COPY OF "The Morse- 
Libby Mansion" send $2.40 to: 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
and ask for #024-005-00699-1. 
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The Kitchen 
Compromise 


By David S. Gillespie, Chicago, Ill. 

OR THE OLD-HOUSE OWNER a kitchen can be 
F=: of the most challenging--and often 

frustrating--rooms in the house. 
kitchens, though often commodious, lacked most 
of the appliances now considered necessities 
by all but the hardiest. Thus the restorer 
ends up impaled on the horns of a dilemma: 
Keeping the flavor of the house means leaving 
out the amenities; Putting in the amenities 
means losing much of the flavor of the house. 
Clearly a case for compromise! 


SEVERAL CHICAGO-AREA ARCHITECTS have been 
heard to comment that the kitchen is a write- 
off. Since it cannot be entirely Victorian it 
should be entirely modern. Yet it is possible 
for the old-house owner to get the best of 
both worlds. The problem is to retain the feel 
of the original house while adding the appli- 
ances, counters and cabinets considered neces- 
sary to a modern kitchen. 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS here is good plan- 
ning. The object of this effort is 

to eliminate the elements of surprise 
(usually nasty). You (and your con- 
tractors, if there are any) will want 
to know from the outset what the end 
result will be and all decisions should 
be carefully thought out before the 
first nail is driven. 


Victorian 


In This Issue 


Restoring Porch Latticework 
Southern Classic In Georgia 
Victorian Window Gardens.. 

An Inexpensive Wainscot eco 
Regarding Lightning Experts... 


Coming Next Month 


ETCHED AND BEVELLED GLASS 


I HAVE ALWAYS FOLLOWED A SET of basic steps 
leading to a series of decisions which should 
result in a good planning effort and a clear 
idea of what is to be accomplished in your 
kitchen. With some luck, you will have a 
kitchen that is not only functional but also 
a part of your house in keeping with whatever 


1ts style. 
Step I 


O BEGIN WITH, you must decide on the "givens" 


i --those elements that you cannot or do not 


want to change. First look at the room you 
are intending to use as a kitchen. What ele- 
ments give it a sense of period and style? 
What makes it seem the fine old house that it 
is? A fireplace, chimney, windows and doors, 
woodwork, and even some fixtures are all cam- 
didates. Take your time identifying all these 
elements. Not only are they crucial to achiev- 
ing the mix of old and new you are 
looking for but they are also the 
elements around which you will 
have to work. 


ONCE THEY ARE REMOVED it will be very 
difficult to put them back. 'It is almost 
always a mistake to remove woodwork or to 
change window openings. The former gives 
identity to the interior connecting the 
room to others in the house and the lat- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Notes From The Readers... 


Regarding Lightning 'Experts' 


To The Editor: 


p ARTICLE in the April issue on lightning 
and its hazards was most interesting. But I 
would like to add a few comments on some of the 
so-called lightning "experts." 


TEN YEARS AGO, a friend asked me to come by to 
inspect a prize tree at her Woodbury, Conn., 
home that had been hit by lightning. The tree 
was supposedly protected by a professionally 
installed lightning rod system. 


HEN I INVESTIGATED, I found that the entire 

grounding for the system consisted of two 
4-in. iron rods driven into the earth. The 
lightning bolt had hit the tree trunk 15 ft. 
above ground, travelled to the dry earth (ig- 
noring the grounding rods) and created a 
deep furrow to a spot 50 ft. away where it 
disappeared. 


I DISCOVERED A PIECE of old iron fence pro- 
truding above the grass just where the bolt's 
furrow had disappeared. Further investiga- 
tion revealed that: (1) The entire ground 
beneath the tree was dry fill, which was 12- 
15 ft. over the original swampy ground level; 
(2) The electrical grounds supplied by the 
lightning rod installer went only a few feet 
into this dry fill; (3) The iron fence I'd 
found had been buried when the fill was added. 
So its iron posts extended all the way down to 
the moist earth. That's why the lightning 
had found this path to "go to ground." 


Repeating The Mistake 


WO DAYS AFTER MY INSPECTION VISIT,.an event 
occurred that is almost unbelievable. The 
lightning rod "specialist" who'd been called in 

by the owner was bending down at the base of 
the tree when I arrived. He was in the act of 
driving two more iron rods into the dry ground! 
The tree, he said, could be salvaged by a good 
tree surgeon, and that he was about to save it 
from any future lightning damage by "driving 

in a good ground." 


I PRODUCED THE RECENTLY ISSUED copy of the 
National Electric Code and ordered the light- 
ning "specialist" to stop. Then I read Sec. 
280-81 out loud: 


"GROUNDING: (Applies to lightning equipment as 
well as to system wiring.) Where available on 
the premises, a metal underground water pipe 
shall always be used as the grounding electrode 
regardless of its length and whether supplied 
by a community or a local underground water 
piping system, or by a well on the premises. 
Where the buried portion of the pipe (includ- 
ing any metal well-casing effectively bonded 
to the pipe) is less than 10 ft. long it shall 
be supplemented by the use of an additional 
electrode of a type specified in Sec. 250-82 
or 250-83." 
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THER CODE SECTIONS deal with “made elec- 
trodes" and state that the resistance to 


ground shall never exceed 25 ohms. Where this 
resistance value is not met, two or more 
electrodes connected in parallel shall be used. 
Frequently, copper plates are installed and 
connected in parallel. 


IN THIS WOODBURY CASE, the house water system 
and well casing was only 150 ft. away from the 
damaged tree. It became the new ground elec- 
trode under my supervision—amid many apolo- 
getic noises emanating from the lightning rod 
installer, 


HY HADN'T THE PROPER GROUNDING been used 
originally instead of the totally useless 
iron rods? "The water pipe was too far away." 

To save 150 ft. of lightning rod cable, the 
installer had completely ignored safety and 
common sense. If anyone had been standing near 
the maple tree when it was hit, they could 
easily have been killed. 


UNDERWRITERS LABELS affixed to equipment are 
no guarantee of safety. They are important— 
but they apply only to the EQUIPMENT USED, not 
the installation! (I've even seen Underwrit- 
ers Labels transferred from one piece of 
equipment to another by unscrupulous contrac- 
tors!) In this example, even a lightning rod 
specialist with 20 years of experience was no 
assurance that the homeowner had purchased a 
safe protection system. 


MY URGENT ADVICE to all homeowners confronted 
with lightning equipment problems: Have a care- 
ful inspection made by a licensed local in- 
spector or a professional engineer licensed by 
the state who is familiar with all sections of 
the National Electric Code and who will insist 
on all sections of the Code being meticulously 
followed! 

Lawrence M. Duryee, P.E. 

Middlebury, Conn. 
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Old-House Living... 


A 


Southern 
Classic 


Gains 


New Life 


ITHIN EARSHOT of the historic Western and 

ülAtlantic railroad, not far from the Sand- 

town Road in Cobb County, near Atlanta, 

ial stands a house built in 1852 in the clas- 
sic Southern style by a South Carolina miller 
named Simpson Manning. Manning brought his 
large family to Cobb County, Georgia, only 
twenty years after the Cherokee Treaty man- 
dated the departure of the Cherokee on their 
"trail of tears" to a new home west of the 
Mississippi River. 


THE MANNINGS BUILT THEIR HOUSE after the style 
of the up-country Greek Revival fashionable at 
the time in the Southern piedmont regions. 
This mode of the Greek Revival frequently sub- 
stituted a verandah for the more classic col- 
umned porch, but retained the basic elements 
such as the central hall with two rooms enter- 
ing from either side, and a stairway leading 
to the single large room on the second floor 
called the "dormitory room" which provided 
sleeping facilities for the children. 


THERE WERE PAIRED INTERIOR CHIMNEYS that sup- 
plied fireplace openings to each of the rooms 
including a small fireplace on the second 
floor to heat the children's bedroom. 


BY 1864, war came to Cobb County forcing the 
Manning family to "refugee" to South Carolina. 
The Manning House was directly in the path of 
Sherman's marching columns. Thousands of 
soldiers from both armies camped near the house 
and fought in the nearby battle of Manning's 
Mill in June, 1864. The house was struck 
several times by bullets (one of which remains 
lodged in the front door jamb today), and was 
used as a field hospital by the Federal sold- 
iers. Blood stains seen on the floors of the 


rooms remain today as grim reminders of those 
unhappy times. The Manning House passed from 
the hands of the family after the war and 
thereafter followed a succession of owners 
(and remodelings) until purchased by Dr. and 
Mrs. (Phil and Kay) Secrist in 1975, 


T THE TIME THE SECRISTS purchased the 
house it had been abandoned several 
Q months and was at the mercy of vandals 

s and the natural elements. The roof was 
leaking badly, virtually all windows had been 
broken, hardware stolen from the doors and 
windows, and all mantels, save one, removed 
from the fireplaces. (A neighbor who daily 
passed the old house saw the damage being done 
by vandals and took the remaining hardware. 
He later found that the Secrists had moved and 
were restoring the house and happily presented 
them with this special gift.) 


THE OWNER, a real estate firm more interested 
in the value of the land than the house, was 
considering burning the house because of the 
safety hazard it posed. Since the owners were 
asking more for the land than the Secrists 
felt they could pay and justify the expensive 
restoration the house would require, an ar- 
rangement for a $1000 cash purchase of the 
house and its removal to a new site nearby was 
agreed upon. 


BECAUSE THE PERMIT necessary for moving the 
house limited the height of the moving struc- 
ture to 18 ft. (including the truck under 

it!), the Secrists found it necessary to dis- 
assemble the roof. The decking on the roof 
was found to be poplar of fairly recent vintage 
while the shingles were modern asbestos, there- 
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fore only the pine rafters, the bargeboard 
trim at the gable eaves, and the original 
heart pine clapboards on the gable faces were 
tagged and recorded and carefully dismantled. 


2 proved to be a task that the family, 

(d including sons Jim, 16, and Scott, 14, 
s" could share and enjoy. The original 

sand and lime mortar was soft and the bricks 
came loose easily and reasonably clean. Work 
began at the chimney tops and moved down 
through the floors with the bricks being stack- 
ed neatly on the floor surfaces as work pro- 
ceed. In a short time the job was finished 
with surprisingly few broken bricks. 


> 


‘Re EMOVING AND CLEANING the chimney bricks 
3 nv 
ç iy 


PREPARING THE HOUSE for the move included tear- 
ing away a front porch and two rooms attached 
to the rear of the house, all of which were 
found not to have been part of the original 
house. One of the early exciting finds was 
the discovery that the cheap asbestos shingle 
siding covered original heart pine weather- 
boarding nailed with 19th century cut nails. 
Kay had great fun tearing off this siding, and 
all thrilled to see the beautiful old building 
once again come to light. 


FINALLY, the day came for the move. An exper- 
ienced and professional house mover was employ- 
ed. The house was constructed in such a way 
that only four cuts were necessary to separate 
the house into two sections for the move, A 
temporary wall was built in the hall to support 
the weight of the ceiling. 


THE HOUSE WAS MOVED a distance of 5 miles and 
set on an 11 acre wooded lot. The cost of the 
move was $3000, and the job was done in such 
an expert manner that the bricks remained 
stacked on the floor! 


SINCE THE HOUSE was constructed in the braced 
frame manner, with handhewn floor sill beams 
and heavy timber braces mortised, tenoned, and 
pegged, the Secrists decided to build a foun- 
dation wall and rest the house on the wall so 
as to form a first floor at ground level and 


View of hallway looking from front door 
toward enclosed sunporch and stairway to 
first floor. 


thus expose the beautiful handhewn beams as 
the ceiling above. 


NX HILE THIS DECISION meant a departure 
W: from the strict definition of restoration 
RASI since it replaced 4 ft. high brick pier 

— supports with a foundation wall 8 ft. 
in height, it solved several engineering, 
aesthetic, and living space problems. 


A UNIFORM WALL SURFACE meant a solid resting 
surface for tired and sagging floor sill beams 
(many of which gradually settled and straight- 
ened to conform with the surface of the wall). 
The workmanship of carpenter craftsmen of the 
19th century could now be viewed for the first 
time, and the new area added almost one-third 
to the total floor area in the house, now ex- 
ceeding 4000 sq. ft. of living space. 


DUE TO VANDALISM before the Secrists acquired 
the house, all window sashes and glass had to 
be replaced. Fortunately, exterior and in- 
terior doors, all heart pine and constructed 
with pegs, were intact and in reasonably good 
shape. The raising of the house one storey 
necessitated the design and construction of an 
interior stairway to connect the ground level 
to the next floor. This was accomplished by 
adding a large sun porch across a portion of 
the back of the house. To give needed space 
on the first floor for laundry and bath facil- 
ities, a single storey attachment was added to 
the south side of the house, floored with wide 
brick, and roofed with a free-swinging concrete 
slab sundeck, 


ITHIN FOUR WEEKS after the beginning of 
ithe project, the carpenter aiding the 

M Secrists left the job. Phil, who earns 
his living teaching history at a local 
college, found it necessary to learn carpentry 
skills. It was slow and difficult at first, 
but a little elementary research, resourceful- 
ness, and patience began to produce satisfact- 
ory results. New walls were needed, old walls, 
ceilings and closets repaired, and the original 
stairway restored in an acceptable fashion. 


Looking through the arches to the New 


Orleans kitchen. Note the handhewn 
pine beams (floor sills). 
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Music room on second floor retains original 
wide board pine floor and wide board wall 
and ceiling panelling. A beautiful "East- 
lake" style organ stands to the left of 

the mantel. 


EVERAL PIECES of the original handrail 
and railing pickets were found behind 
the attic wall when the roof was being 
disassembled. Phil copied the pickets 
using a bandsaw, and hand-turned enough rail 
to replace the missing handrail. 


THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT in carpentry was 
building the two-storey porch--a cooperative 
effort by Phil, Jim and Scott. The four porch 
columns (each 20 ft. long) were cut from the 
nearby woods and squared by a local sawmill. 
They were then planed by hand using a four-in. 
Sears-Roebuck power plane. Notching and 
exact lengths were accomplished by following 
a plan drawn by Phil. The porch project was 
completed in less than ten days and the over- 
all effect was declared "pleasing" by job 
superintendent, Kay. 


SINCE THERE WERE NO PICTURES available of the 
original porch, Phil took his cue from the 
ancient water line made by the hipped roof 
against the house; several other hints, 
structurally, remaining on the front surface 
of the house, and drawings and commentary 
from A.J. Downing's "The Architecture of 
Country Houses," published originally in the 
1850's. Professional roofers were called in 
to cover the front and back porches with 
wooden shakes similar to the main roof. Pro- 
fessionals were also used to reconstruct the 
old chimneys (including three new fireplaces) 
and to build the "New Orleans" styled kitchen 
with brick arches on the first floor. 


ORE THAN SIXTEEN THOUSAND old bricks were 
J cleaned and used to build these arches, 

JÙ the seven fireplaces, and two 37 ft. 

E chimneys required. Besides the original 
brick from the Manning place, three additional 
chimneys of hand-made brick from a nearby 
house ruins were salvaged and used,  Profes- 
sional craftsmen were also employed to do the 


Second floor porch shows the darker 
paint (Charleston blue) accents on the 
porch brackets, balustrades, door and 
window frames contrasting with the 
sand-colored body paint. 


electrical wiring, plumbing, and central heat- 
ing system. 


WITHIN SIX MONTHS following the move, the 

house began to take on a look of 19th century 
dignity. A stucco-like surface bonding cement 
(Surewall) covered the block foundation wall 
and pull-troweling produced a smooth surface 
which, with the fiber glass showing through, 
looked for all the world like old Virginia 
straw stucco. By June the house was ready to 
receive its "cosmetic" face lifting. Sand 

from the yard at the original house site was 
the inspiration for the shade of paint used on 
the exterior. The job of matching was done so 
expertly that a handful of sand held close to 
the painted surface blends in almost identical- 
ly in tone, shade, and texture. The trim for 
windows, side lights, and porch brackets is the 
soft blue seen frequently in Charleston, S.C. 


] HE WOOD WAS PREPARED for painting by 

M Jim, Scott, and a friend, Tracy Tucker. 
4 | There was extensive scraping, sanding, 
WE caulking, and nailing and piecing of 
loose or broken weatherboards. This was 
followed by a coat of good primer and two 
coats of paint. The three boys did the whole 
exterior, working an 8-hr. day five days a 
week for the entire summer...earning $2.35 an 
hour for their toil. They did an admirable 
job...but no complaints were heard when Septem- 
ber ended their labors and school began. 


THE LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY has presented the 
Secrists with a citation for restoring the 
historic Manning House during the Bicentennial 
year. The Secrists' greatest satisfaction, 
however, has come not from public recognition, 
nor from the fact that their $50,000 invest- 
ment has been appraised for nearly twice that 
amount, but rather that the family has shared 
a unique and worthwhile experience in giving 
new life to this historic old house. ae 
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The Victorian-style cabinets, built by 
the author, give the kitchen an old- 
fashioned ambiance. 


(Kitchen Compromise--Cont'd from pg. 61) 


ter, besides effecting the interior space, are 
usually closely tied into the visual harmony of 
the building's exterior. 


Step II 


ECIDE THE OTHER GIVENS. What will the ulti- 
D: dimensions of the room be? Again, it 

is usually best to retain original ceiling 
heights which lend continuity between the 
kitchen and other rooms. Often, especially in 
houses built without kitchens, the space must 
be manufactured out of other rooms, closets, 
or whatever. The shape and total dimensions 
of the kitchen will depend on a number of con- 
siderations. Working people tend to have 
smaller kitchen requirements: a long, thin 
"Pullman" kitchen may do nicely. Families with 
lots of children may want more cooking space as 
well as an eating area. Using existing spaces 
that fit the scale of the house will be easiest 
and give the best results, but keep in mind that 
your kitchen need not be in the same room as 
the former owner's kitchen. If you are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to choose from among 
several rooms the space can be tailored to 
individual needs. 


WHEN YOU HAVE DECIDED on the space to be used 
think about other major systems such as the 
heating, wiring and plumbing to be used. These 


While appliances are straightforwardly 
contemporary, the choice of reproduction 
lighting is an option to consider. 


can affect other rooms in the house. Plumbing 
for a kitchen, for example, will normally re- 
quire a two-inch vent going through the roof. 
Water feeds and waste pipes can usually be in- 
stalled in the basement or crawl "m with 
little difficulty but venting the kitchen may 
be a problem, particularly if you do not want 
to disturb the room above. Naturally, the 
best planning will leave that room until the 
kitchen is finished. But if you forgot, it 
may be possible to run the vent pipe up the 
wall, across the ceiling to a more expendable 
wall, and then up through the roof. Be sure 
to check local codes. 


IF YOU ARE DOING the entire house or are doing 
a bath it will save time and money to either 
stack the bath above the kitchen or to have 
the bath back up to the kitchen so that the 
plumbing can serve both areas. The same prob- 
lems will occur with heating pipes/ducts so 
plan that system at the same time. 


Step III 


"Givens." You know the location of the 

kitchen in the house, the overall dimensions 
of the space, the elements which will be re- 
tained to give your kitchen that special old- 
house ambiance, and you know the location of 
all systems. Working around those givens you 
must now fit in modern kitchen equipment. 


NX; THIS POINT you have identified the 
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Kitchen before work has begun showing only 
the "givens"--door, windows and woodwork. 


ACTUALLY, PLANNING THE KITCHEN 
gives the dedicated restorer a 
out of the crawl space and sit 
other members of the household 
ideas. Begin with a scale drawing of the 


can be fun. It 


down with the 


floor area carefully noting the size, location, 


and swing of window and door openings as well 
as any other givens already identified, Make 
some cutouts to indicate the size of major 
appliances--stove, ovens, sink, dishwasher, 
refrigerator and so on. A check of the Sears 
catalogue will give some common dimensions to 
work with. Now sit down with a beer and start 
playing with arrangements. 


plans: "U", "L" or Pullman. Locating 
major appliances should be done on the 
basis of convenience groups around a basic 


Me: PEOPLE END UP using one of three basic 


"work triangle" with the sides somewhere between 


four and seven ft. This allows for free move- 
ment in the work area but is not so large that 
you have to walk half-way across the house to 
get at the refrigerator. The cook in your 
family may have some definite preference for 
one element and in that case you should start 
there. 


MANY PEOPLE LIKE to have the sink under a win- 
dow, for example. Dishwashers must be located 
next to the sink and should not be put in 
corners where they will hinder access to other 
cabinets when the dishwasher door is open. 
Placing the sink and dishwasher will dictate 
the location of rough plumbing/or the other 
way around, depending on your priorities. 


SOME COUNTER SPACE is necessary on either side 
of the sink: 12 to 18 in. is a good minimum 
to work with. More counter space is advisable 
if no dishwasher is included in your plan or 
if a single bowl is to be used. At least 

24 in. of counter space should be located be- 
Side both the refrigerator and the stove top 
for food preparation. A separate bake area 
near the ovens is also handy and might be pro- 
vided with a dough board or marble slab. The 
cost of separate oven and cook top units is 
usually less than combination units although 
they are not portable. I prefer to build in 
these units creating distinct bake and stove- 
top cooking areas. 


chance to climb 


to throw around 


MOST COOKS WILL HAVE their own preferences but 
the main things to remember when designing 
your layout is to make it convenient. Traffic 
flow must be kept out of your work triangle. 
Storage spaces should be located where they 

are accessible and useful. Group applicances 
and spaces according to their use. Keep 

spaces small--no elements should be more than 
three steps from another element. 


KEEP IN MIND that modern kitchens use a good 
deal of electricity--often requiring five 
Lights should 


or more separate circuits. 
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be planned to illuminate all work areas and 
can be included on another house circuit. 
Wall outlets should be placed every 3 ft. 
along counters and provision should be made 
for special appliances or other electrical 
needs. Dishwasher and disposal will require 
at least one circuit and don't forget to pro- 
vide for a disposal on-off switch where it 
will not be turned on by accident. Electric 
ovens will also require a 220-v circuit. 


Step IV 


of appliances, counters, plumbing, and 


B: NOW YOUR DIAGRAM should show the location 


LOO 


electrical outlets, as well as those ele- 
ments which will remain intact. Next comes 
the task of choosing the right combination of 
contemporary and antique surfaces to give your 
kitchen both an identity with the old house 
and a feeling of modern convenience. 


THE CONTEMPORARY LOOK of modern appliances 
cannot be avoided and why try? Let them speak 
for themselves. If your house had original 
cabinets, woodwork, windows, etc. you already 
have a good start. If not you will have to 
create an identity in keeping with the style 
of the house by choosing cabinets carefully 
and adding lighting fixtures, floor and count- 
er surfaces, and other decorative items which 
will carry through the style of the building. 
Many good reproductions of woodwork, lighting 
fixtures, and stained glass are being made. 
Marble, stone, tile, or porcelain may be ap- 
propriate materials for floors and counter 
tops. The place where the original flavor can 
come through best, however, is in the cabinets. 


KAQOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOGOGC 


Notes From The Readers... 


An Inexpensive Wainscot 


By Hilton Abbott, 
Springfield, Mass. 


OUR MARCH ARTICLE on wains- 
cotting moved me to share a 
less expensive technique where 
reproduction quality is not 

essential. 


NAIL &-in. plywood to the wall 
studs and lay out panel size 
and location. Nail and glue 
horizontal strips of 3/4-in. 
plywood or pine board to top 
and bottom. Then fit vertical 
pieces of 3/4-in board between 


C 


ABINETS CAN EMPHASIZE either the modern or 
the antique elements of your kitchen. In 
the accompanying photographs the cabinets 
were made to echo Victorian kitchen cabinets 
in size and basic appearance.  Punched tin 
was used in the doors to resemble pie-safe 
doors and to break up the feeling of heavy 
wood panels. If you are trying to create a 
feeling of Victorian cabinetry, leave the 
ceiling high (9 ft. or over), carry your cabi- 
nets up to about 8 ft., and leave a space be- 
tween the ceiling and the top of the cabinets. 
A large crown moulding will help considerably 
and for heaven's sake don't use a soffit! 


OTHER VERY FINE CABINETS have been made out of 
original tongue and groove panelling and lead- 
ed glass panes original to the period in which 
the house was built.  Equally striking kitchens 
have been produced by using very simple, mod- 
ern cabinetry in combination with original 
woodwork, wainscot and other original elements. 
The choice is entirely yours. 


house is that combination of old-house 

charm and 20th century convenience; it 
needs to be functional in the modern world and 
at the same time it should have the charm of 
an old house. Careful planning will give you 
that happy combination. If you have taken the 
time to think through your plans carefully you 
should have a pretty good idea of what the end 
result will be. The next steps are the 
easiest:  Assemble all your materials, build 
the kitchen.  Admittedly, those are the most 
time-consuming steps. But if the planning 
has been done thoughtfully you should have no 
great surprises and a great deal of satisfac- 
tion with the end result. LE 


T^ KEY TO A SUCCESSFUL KITCHEN in an old 
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the horizontal pieces. Use 
small moulding to frame each 
recessed panel and top off with 
a chair rail. This assembly 
would have to have a painted 


or grained finish. mu 
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By Gary A. Micanek, Manchester, Missouri 


circa 1895 Queen Anne Victorian country 

house, I was able to rebuild the original 
porch latticework using most of the original 
materials. This article is meant to help the 
Victorian homeowner in rebuilding or replac- 
ing these lattices. The addition of porch 
latticework will add character to a house in 
case they were discarded by a previous owner. 
The following is a description of the pro- 
cedures I used. This and the accompanying 
sketches will serve as a plan where necessary 
to build the latticework from stock lumber 
and lattice strips. 


I N REFURBISHING THE TWO PORCHES on our 


THE PORCH OPENINGS WERE measured for height, 
width, and squareness. The lattices were 
built to allow 1 in. of ground clearance. 

The frame was cut from 1 x 4 pine with 1 x 2 
cleats at each end to hold the frame together. 
All pieces were painted with oil base primer 


before assembly. A square was used for align- first layer did not align to provide a firm 
ment. See figure 1 showing the lattice from nailing base. A line of nails was placed 
the back side during assembly. horizontally down the center of the lattice 
to minimize warping of the strips. These 

HE ORIGINAL STRIPS were used when they were were clinched on the rear side. 
qo deteriorated. Replacement strips were 

white pine plaster lath salvaged from a THE FINISHED LATTICES were fastened to the 
demolition site. All strips were sanded indi- porch posts and trim boards. See figure 2. 
vidually with a portable belt sander and pre- Several were fastened using hinges to provide 
primed before assembly to the outside frame. access under the porch. Care was taken to 
The first strip was positioned by measuring avoid soil coverage which would hasten rot 
an equal distance from an inside corner of and potential termite damage. nm 


the frame. A lath was used as a measuring 
tool to insure all strips were installed at 
equal spacing parallel to the first strip. 
2d common nails were used. When the first 
layer of strips had been completed, the en- 
tire assembly was painted on both sides with 
oil base house paint. The strips for the 
second layer were primed and painted indivi- 
dually prior to their assembly. 


THE SECOND LAYER of strips was nailed at right 
angles to the first layer. Small pieces of 
strip were required as nailing blocks where the 


Hinge 
(as required} 


Lattice 


—— 4 E 


Trim Board (width as required ) 


Fig. 2 Alignment of Latticework With Porch Posts 
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19th Century 
Window Gardens 


EFORE THE 19TH CENTURY, the average 
person had little interest in having 
flowers and plants inside the house. 
There was little time to devote to 
=non-productive pastimes. But in the 


: to spare, the Victorian homeowner 
took an avid interest in indoor gardening. In 
fact, a home was not thought to be a pleasant 
place unless it contained plants. 
especially appreciated for their color and 
decorative possibilities. 


THE MOST POPULAR PLANT throughout the 19th 
century was the geranium. It was the favorite 
both indoors and out, and was used in window 
boxes in the city often accompanied by a low 
plant like the petunia. Close behind in popu- 
larity was the fuschia. Its scarlet and purple 
flower delighted the Victorian color sense. 

It was often called the "ear drop" because of 
its similarity to ladies' earrings in the way 
it swung down from its spray. 


A VERY POPULAR WAY to grow flowers and plants 
was in a window garden. Victorian bay and 
oriel windows were especially suited to this 
purpose. It was not uncommon to have two win- 
dow gardens--one in a sunny location planted 
with begonia, ivy, geraniums, lantana; and 
another in a shaded spot planted with ferns, 
rubber plants, white petunias. 


SHELVES were built in the window and the floor 
underneath was generally covered with zinc to 
protect the floor from moisture. Sometimes a 
curtain was hung below the sill to hide the 

watering can and other indoor gardening tools. 


HANGING BASKETS WERE as popu- 
lar then as they are today. 
Ready-made baskets were 
constructed from wire 

and painted black or 

green and fancy terra 

cotta pots were used. 

Just as often they were 

homemade and decorated 
with pine cones and acorns 
which were glued on in 
elaborate designs. Wooden 
bowls and and cocoanut halves 
were fashioned into pots. Hanging 
baskets were not confined to windows, but 
hung anywhere around the house where light 
would permit plant growth. 


NS 
LT 


1545 NW 


FERNS AND IVY were the staple plants for in- 
doors, particularly in the winter months. 

Ferns were used in conservatories, Wardian 
cases (terrariums), jardinieres and on mantels. 


19th century, with more time and money 


Flowers were 


This window garden was suggested by 
Catharine Beecher and Harriet Beecher 


Stowe in 1869. They described it as 

"a plain kind of window, ornamented with 
a variety of rural economical adornings." 
There is a Ward case in the center. On 
the left is a pot of fuschia and on the 
right a Calla lily. Two kinds of ivy 
grow out of boxes to climb around the 
rustic framework erected for that purpose. 


GERMAN PEOPLE were parti- Flower Pot Brackets, 
cularly fond of ivy and 
introduced the art of 
training it into some 
of the most fanciful of 
Victorian plant decora- 
tion. It was used to outline 
archways over doors, to form actual walls 
of ivy and to climb around 
picture frames, mirrors, etc. 
Victorians grew great tubs 
of ivy and were able to have 
an abundance of greenery be- 
cause of the lower temper- 
atures of houses in the 
19th century. Many home- 
owners today who have 
lowered their thermostats 
to conserve energy are 
finding that healthier 
houseplants are one of 
the unexpected rewards. 


e N. 
FERN STAND, Wrought Iron Tripod 
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Restorer's Notebook 


A Varnishing Trick 


WHEN VARNISHING MY FLOORS, I used to run into 
problems with skipped areas in applying the 
second and third coats— since it is so hard to 
see what's been re-coated and what hasn't. 

I solved this problem with my flashlight: I 
rested the flashlight on the floor so that it 
shone across the area I was working on. The 
reflections made it easy to see which areas 
had wet varnish and which ones didn't. You 
just have to be careful that you don't leave 
the flashlight painted into a corner! 


ONE OTHER TRICK helped me avoid scrubwoman's 
knees during this large floor refinishing 
project. I took large urethane foam sponges 
and attached them to the knees of my jeans 
with large safety pins. They eased the wear 
and tear considerably. 
Mary Ryan 
Washington, D.C. 


Window Glass Know-How 


WE'VE HAD TO REPLACE a lot of broken window 
panes in our 1905 Colonial Revival. So of 
necessity we've come up with a few tricks for 
dealing with glass. 


A SAFE WAY to break out remaining glass in a 
sash is to cut two pieces of paper the same 
size as the pane. Then coat the paper with 
rubber cement and glue it to both sides of the 
glass. You can then tap around the edges of 
the glass with a hammer without getting 
splinters flying all over the place. 


GETTING THE OLD PUTTY out of the sash is the 
biggest problem. There are several tricks 

you can use, depending on what materials you 
have on hand. Old putty can be softened with 
various chemicals: Muriatic acid, paint remover 
or lacquer thinner will soften putty. These 
materials will usually attack paint, too, so 
unless you are planning to repaint the sash 
they have to be used very carefully. Heat 
softens old putty, too. You can use a propane 
torch, an electric hot-air gun or the tip of 
a soldering iron wrapped in aluminum foil (to 
keep it from being fouled by the putty). In 
using a propane torch or hot-air gun, you have 
to direct the heat carefully so that you don't 
break adjacent panes of glass from thermal 
shock. 


IN CUTTING GLASS, it's very important that the 
straightedge you are using as a guide not move 
while you are cutting. You can help avoid 
slippage by putting strips of friction tape on 
the underside of the straightedge. Or coat 
the underside with soap (the soap washes off 
the glass easily). 


JUST BEFORE YOU make the cut, take a small 
brush and lay in a bit of turpentine or light 
lubricating oil along the line that you'll 

be cutting. 


ONCE THE GLASS IS SCORED with the glass cutter, 
the next task is to break the glass cleanly. 
This should be done as soon as possible after 
scoring the glass. I don't have any glazier's 
pliers (the kind with a wide grip), but I found 
that I could create a make-shift version that 
worked quite well. I found an old hinge that 
had a space equal to the thickness of a pane of 
glass when its leaves were closed parallel. I 
then added a strip of friction tape to each 
leaf for a better grip. This hinge, when held 
in the jaws of a regular set of pliers, works 
fine as a glass breaker. 


ONE LAST TIP: I store my glass cutter in a 
small can with an inch of lubricating oil on 
the bottom. The oil protects the cutter tip 
from oxidation. When needed, I just wipe the 
excess oil off on an old rag, and the cutter is 
ready to go. 
K. G, Aldrich 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tippy Paint Cans 


HERE'S HOW I keep my paint can from tipping 
off the top of my stepladder when I'm working 
on high places. I found an old round cake 
pan that provides a fairly tight fit with the 
paint can I'm using. I drilled a hole in the 
center of the pan...and a hole in the top 
step of my ladder. A large nail dropped 
through the hole in the pan and the ladder 
keeps the pan from getting knocked off side- 
ways. When the paint can is set in the pan, 
it has good stability. The pan can also 
serve as a tool tray and holder for screws 
and the like. And it is easy to dismount and 
store when not in use. 


B. J. Jones 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Got Any Tips? 


DO YOU HAVE any hints or short-cuts that 
might help other old-house owners? Our 
survey of reader opinion in the Feb. 1978 


issue indicated that this is the kind of 
thing you, the readers, want more of. 
We'll pay $15 for any of these short 
items that are used in this "Restorer's 
Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 
199 Berkeley Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


The*English 
Chesterfield Sofa 


originally made in the late 

19th century and is as much 
a favorite style today as it 
was then. Much of its charm 
is in its ability to blend 
with period and non-period 
rooms. 


T: CHESTERFIELD SOFA was 


THE ASHLEY FURNITURE WORKSHOPS 
in London makes these classic 
pieces in the same manner as 
the Victorians did. There is 
nothing prefabricated or mass 
produced. To create leather 


7 


furniture of lasting quality, 
each piece is handmade. The 
frame is individually construct- 
ed, and the springs and buttons 
are hand applied. Leather 
finish can be glazed, natural 

or antique and is available 

in a wide range of colors. 


ASHLEY will send a free bro- 
chure describing the chester- 
field and their other furniture 
reproductions. (Because sur- 
face mail takes so long, you 
may want to have it sent air- 
mail for $2. 00) The brochure 
includes a price list. To get 
an idea of prices, a chester- 
field delivered to New York 
City costs approximately $1,500. 


AS A SPECIAL SERVICE for custo- 
mers desiring an original ches- 


terfield, Ashley will reuphol- 
ster an original Victorian 
frame. Write and have your 
name put on a waiting list 
(original frames are rare) and 
as they become available you 
will be notified. They cost 
approximately 25% more than 
the reproductions. 


DAVID A. HALES, the proprietor 
of Ashley Furniture Workshops, 
is an Old-House Journal sub- 
scriber across the Atlantic 
and has visited us many times. 
He is quite an authority on 
Victorian furniture and prob- 
ably knows more about the 
history of the chesterfield 
than anyone today. 


HE INVITES JOURNAL readers who 
may be visiting England to 

stop in and see his London 
shop. Call first (01-229 6013) 
however, as the actual shop 

is different from his mailing 
address. 


FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE, 
write to: David A. Hales, 

Ashley Furniture Workshops, 
3a Dawson Place, London W2, 

England. 
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Replacement 
Window 


N 
Channel 


a xl SASH has period 


lU rkarastorocput it is often 

loose-fitting and not very en- 
ergy efficient. This creates 

a dilemma for people who want 
to cut heating/cooling bills, 
but who don't want to replace 
the old windows or add aluminum 
storm windows. The Quaker 
Replacement Window Channels may 
be a good answer. Several of 
The Journal's readers have re- 
ported good luck with them. 


TO INSTALL new window channels, 
the stop moulding and parting 
strip are removed. The old 
sash are lifted from the frame 
and any counterweights are re- 
moved. The old sash are fit 
into the new channel and slip- 
ped back into the frame. The 
new channels are then secured 
to the old frame with nails or 
screws. The sash are held by 
friction, so no counterweights 
are needed. 


ONLY LIMITATION is that chan- 
nel can only accommodate sash 
that is 1 1/4" or 1 3/8" thick. 
Quaker Replacement Window Chan- 
nels are available through most 
lumberyards, home centers and 
major hardware stores. They 
are made by Quaker City Mfg. 
Co., 701 Chester Pike, Sharon 
Hill, Pa. 19079. 
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The American 
Farmhouse 


By Carolyn Flaherty 


* ANY JOURNAL READERS over the last few 
M osos have written in and asked for deco- 
WEY rating advice in restoring a particular 

Se type of house. They have found that the 
house they own does not readily fit into the 
various style categories--Greek Revival, 
Gothic, Bungalow, etc. Usually, they send a 
photo along with their letter. Although the 
houses are different--some small, some large 
and sprawling, some with decorative detailing, 
some absolutely plain--they can be classified 
as the 19th century American Farmhouse. 


IN THE 19TH CENTURY most American families 
were still farm families. So these farmhouses 
constitute a large portion of our old-house 
heritage. While a farmhouse could actually 
be, depending on the wealth of the 
original farmer, anything from a 
Greek Revival mansion in the South 
to a log house in the West, we will 
concentrate on a specific type in 
this article. These houses are 
generally plain and often without 
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any particular architectural style, but with 
a simplicity that can be charming in itself. 


PART OF THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE is the early 
farmhouse with its unplastered, beamed ceiling 
and huge kitchen hearth. This style is well- 
documented and still widely imitated in con- 
temporary decoration today. But these rustic 
features are actually 17th and 18th century 
and there are very few old-house owners who 
live in an authentic pre-Revolutionary farm- 
house. And while the Colonial style is ap- 
pealing, it is not relevant for those who 
want to restore their 19th century farmhouse 
with some authenticity. 


The Way It Was 


c+ HE MOST OBVIOUS FEATURE of the American 

fe farmhouse is a solid, substantial appear- 
ance. It was the center for a good deal 
of hard work and the interior and exterior 
reflected this fact. The self-sufficiency of 
the 19th century farm family is difficult to 
imagine today. 


FOOD WAS NOT MERELY PREPARED--it was 
manufactured. There was baking, 
canning, preserving, taking care of 
the root cellar, making cheese, 
butter, candy, ice cream. The 
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Old-House Living... 


Saving Old Houses 
A New Way 


By Clem Labine 


ing an entirely new concept in an effort 

to preserve the state's heritage of old 
houses. The Alabama project has exciting im- 
plications for the old-house movement all 
across the United States. 


qd ALABAMA HISTORICAL COMMISSION is pioneer- 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of the Alabama program is 
that, for the first time, a state government 
has officially recognized the economic im- 
portance of old-house restoration undertaken 
by private individuals. Because the Alabama 
Legislature summarized so concisely the eco- 
nomic benefits to the state, we have repro- 
duced on the next page a portion of the reso- 
lution that established the state's innovative 
program. 


ORIGINALLY CONCEIVED by Warner Floyd, Execu- 
tive Director of the Alabama Historical 
Commission, the program is based on the assump- 
tion that there will never be enough money in 
the state treasury to fund all the worthwhile 
preservation projects. So, the reasoning 

goes, with the proper inspiration and back-up 
help, private money and interested individuals 
can be encouraged to save and restore many 
worthwhile old buildings. 


THE VEHICLE for harnessing private energy— 
and pocketbooks—for old-house restoration is 
Alabama's Live-In-A-Landmark Council. With 
the exception of a salaried Executive Direc- 
tor, the Council is staffed entirely by people 
who serve without pay. 


Council Structure 


HE COUNCIL IS ORGANIZED on three levels: 

(1) There are 19 couples, appointed by the 

Governor, who make up the Council's Board 
of Directors; (2) Then there are 43 couples 
who make up the Advisory Board. There's at 
least one couple from every county in the 
státe on the Advisory Board; (3) And there 
are individual homeowners who comprise the 
general membership. The general membership 
is expected to swell to 2,500 within the next 
12 months. 


MAKING THE PROGRAM politically palatable in 
this era of tight budgets is the extremely 
modest cost to state taxpayers. At the pres- 
ent time, the only expense to the state is an 
$18,000 item in the budget for the Alabama 
Historical Commission that pays for a central 
office and the Council's Executive Director. 
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The Ray family, early members of the 
Council, live in this Steamboat Gothic 
home in Mobile's Oakleigh Garden Dis- 
trict. Purchasing the house in 1971, 
the Rays have done extensive patching, 
painting, stripping and refinishing. 
One major project involved replacing 
floor furnaces with central heat and 
air conditioning. 
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eC es 
Ashe Cottage, in Demopolis, Ala., now looks 
as charming as it did in 1858 when built 
by Dr. William Ashe. Just a few years ago, 
however, the house was almost a total 
wreck, having been cut up into apartments, 
with a beauty shop in its parlor. That's 
when it was rescued by Martha and Joe 
Turner, who are members of the Advisory 


WHILE INVESTING only a very small amount of 
money in the program, the state has gained 
the efforts of over 120 dedicated workers 

who are carrying out preservation activities 
that are of demonstrated benefit to the state. 


IN RETURN, the Council staff members have the 
prestige conferred by recognition from the 
Governor and Alabama Legislature. Plus they 
are supported not only by the central office, 
but can also draw support from other state 
agencies such as the Alabama Historical 
Commission. 


How It Works 


BJECTIVE of the Live-In-A-Landmark Council 
0: to promote—through a vigorous communi- 

cations program—the 
restoring an old house. And after the pur- 
chase, the Council helps the buyer with a 
wide range of services, ranging from personal 
consultations to lists of craftsmen and con- 
tractors. 


idea of buying and 


THE COUNCIL's Public Relations Committee, for 
example, has developed 2 slide presentations 
extolling thevirtues of old-house living that 
are given to groups all across the state. 

And various Council members make themselves 
available to the Speakers Bureau run by the 
Historical Commission. The Council will be 
running a weekend seminar this fall and has 
two 28-sec. television spots in the works. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT function is 
Real Estate Committee. Through this committee, 
the Council tries to see that old houses that 
come on the market are purchased by sympathetic 
buyers. Part of the job of the 43 Advisory 
Board members around the state is to keep an 
eye out for old houses that come up for sale. 


the Council's 
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Board of the Live-In-A-Landmark Council. 
The Turners moved the house to a new site 
across town and have done a complete restor- 
ation—right down to the cast iron fence in 


front. They've added a back wing that in- 
cludes two bedrooms, three baths, a kitchen 
and dining room—all skillfully hidden 

behind the original structure. 


How The State of Alabama Views 
Old Houses 


WHEREAS Alabama has more than 1,000 ante- 
bellum homes, several thousand domestic structures con- 
structed between 1865 and 1900 and tens of thousands of 
additional homes built prior to 1925; and 


WHEREAS these stately pre-1861 mansions, one 
hundred-year-old cottages, and turn-of-the-century resi- 
dences are among Alabama's most significant heritage 
assets; and 


WHEREAS many of these architecturally notewor- 
thy and historic homes are deteriorating due to neglect 
and changing commercial, residential and population 
patterns; and 


WHEREAS hundreds of restored landmarks and 
dozens of stabilized, revitalized older communities are 
popular tourist attractions for pilgrimages and tours as 
well as appealing to sightseers for their restored exteriors 
and landscaped surroundings; and 


WHEREAS Alabama families, particularly young 
married couples, are reclaiming the flavor and fiber of 
our rich heritage by adapting these domestic landmarks. 


NOW, therefore be it resolved that the Alabama 
Legislature herewith establishes a State ‘‘Live in a Land- 
mark Council’’ to work with the Alabama Historical 
Commission to promote the preservation, restoration, 
stabilization, adaptation and rehabilitation of separate 
and clustered domestic landmarks throughout the State 
by encouraging Alabamians to restore and live in these 
landmarks. 


From the Resolution of the Alabama Legislature 
establishing the Live-ln-A-Landmark Council 
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Looking for a showcase for adaptive re-use, 
Mike Mahan acquired an abandoned log cabin 
in northeast Tennessee. Logs were numbered 
and the cabin dismantled.  Reconstructed 


THE REAL ESTATE COMMITTEE has just developed 
a working relationship with the Alabama State 
Realtors Assn. Through the Association's 24 
regional boards, the availability of these 
old houses is being made known statewide. 


THE PROCESS WORKS in reverse, too. People in- 
terested in buying historic houses are now 
coming to the Council and are being helped to 
find that "just right" old house. 


What Members Get 


/ HOMEOWNER IS ELIGIBLE to join the Council 
Ais the house is, or has the capability of 

being, registered with the National Regis 
ter of Historic Places or the Alabama Register 
of Landmarks and Heritage. Alabama has a very 
broad set of criteria for registering old 
houses. Basically, the state feels that any 
house built before 1925 should be regarded as 
part of Alabama's heritage and is probably 
eligible for registration. 


ONCE ACCEPTED on the Alabama Register, home- 
owners get a letter telling them that they are 
now eligible for membership in the Live-In-A- 
Landmark Council. There's no fee for member- 
ship; they just have to fill out the applica- 
tion. For an additional $11 they can get a 
membership package that includes a number of 
publications (including the Directory of 
Alabama craftsmen) and are put on the mailing 
list for the Council's quarterly newsletter 
and reports from the Alabama Historical Com- 
mission, 


For More Information 


To get more information about the Council, 


contact: Marty Evers, Executive Director, 
Live-In-A-Landmark, c/o Alabama Histori- 
cal Commission, 725 Monroe St., Montgomery 
Ala. 36104. Telephone (205) 832-6622. 


with a new roof, the log cabin was attached 
to a Swiss Chalet to form Mike's dental 
building. Windows were reproduced as close 
to the originals as possible. 


Linda and Mike Mahan, co-chairpersons of 
the Live-In-A-Landmark Council, live in 
their own landmark: A restored 1850 home 
in Montevallo, Ala. 


Also, for an additional $25 members can get a 
bronze plaque for their home that is the 
official Historical Commission identification 
for landmarks. 


co-chairpersons of the Council—and the 

ones who are given a lot of credit for get- 
ting the Council off the ground. Professional- 
ly, Mike is a dentist (plus being chief of the 
35-man volunteer Fire Dept.), while Linda is 
professor of education at the University of 
Montevallo. 


L<o-< AND MIKE MAHAN of Montevallo are the 


THE MAHANS certainly practice what they preach. 
‘heir restored 1850 home was an abandoned 
derelict when they purchased it in 1964. And 
the waiting room of Mike's dental office was 
built from a recycled log cabin. 


LINDA AND MIKE are helping to shape an excit- 
ing program that is being watched with great 
interest from all across the U.S. nm 
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By H. Weber Wilson 


S NE OF THE MOST SPECTACULAR ELEMENTS of late 
eB Victorian architecture was "fancy windows." 
KJ The use of colored, leaded glass is well 
known but etched, brilliant cut, and bevel- 
led glass created equally delightful effects 
for both windows and doors. 


ETCHING IS DONE with hydrofluoric acid which 
eats away a portion of the glass surface, thus 
creating a design of contrasting texture and 
color. The polished surface is first coated 
with a "resist material" (originally beeswax 
but now a special contact paper) and the de- 
sired design cut through to the surface. Very 
fine detail is possible as the acid will re- 
act on whatever tiny area of glass is exposed. 
Conversely, the resist material must provide 
total protection, including edges, of the re- 
maining surface it takes only one small "leak" 
to ruin an entire piece. 


A SPECIAL TYPE of etched work employs "flashed 
glass" which is made of two layers: A base 
layer of normal thickness on top of which is 
"flashed" a micro-thin layer of another color. 
This process is done when the glass is molten, 
so when purchased in a shop, it looks as if it 
is a single, solid color. 


"EHE MOST COMMON FLASHED GLASS is red on 

Á white (clear), but it is also found as 
yellow on white, blue on yellow, red on blue 
and other combinations. You can tell if 

the piece of glass is flashed by holding the 

edge up to the light. The base color will then 

become evident. 


FLASHING WAS ORIGINALLY developed in order to 
get light colors--solid red glass is so dark 
as to be almost black. A thin layer of red 
on white, however, allows the brilliant ruby 
color to become illuminated. Such glass was 
often employed for transom windows in which 
the address number --and often a fancy border 
or floral design--was etched through to the 
contrasting color (normally white). Rub your 
finger over such a piece of etched glass and 
you can feel where the thin, flashed layer 
was removed. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF MAKING DESIGNS on window 
glass is called "brilliant cutting." This 
type of decoration is an extension of the en- 
graving which has been done on glassware (such 
as tumblers, decanters, and bowls) since clear 
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Details of an etched panel. Such designs 
are first drawn through the resist material 
then placed in an acid bath which reacts 

on whatever small or irregular area of 
glass that becomes exposed. Note the 
fineness of detail in the hair, foliage, 
and folds of the garment--right down to 

the cross-hatched shading. 
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Cut glass panel from an inside entryway. 
The design areas are "brilliant" because 
they were polished after being incised 


by the cutting wheel. Although incor- 
porating only "lines and spots," the 
artist was able to produce a wide variety 
of realistic figures. 


"crystal" glass was developed in the late 
1600's. The process for architectural cut 
glass was developed in the United States be- 
fore the Civil War and is most frequently 
found decorating the doors of inside entry- 
ways, It was also employed for fancy letter- 
ing on shop windows. 


Q RILLIANT CUT DESIGNS look similar to those 
fo) 1one by etching but the action of the acid 

leaves the glass with a "foggy" opaqueness. 

Cut glass, on the other hand, actually 
sparkles due to the fact that the lines are 
more deeply incised--and most importantly be- 
cause the work has received the ad^itional 
process of polishing. 


GLASS POLISHING is an intriguing phenomenon, 
having been practiced since ancient times but 
still not fully understood, even with the most 
scientific equipment. Prior to polishing, 
glass must be ground or worn down to the de- 
sired shape, then smoothed until it has an 
even surface but is still opaque. These steps 
remove excess glass from the design area, a 
process in which specially graded abrasives 
produce smaller and smaller pits on the sur- 


face. The actual process of polishing, how- 
ever, occurs even beyond the scope of the 
electron microscope so that scientists can 
only theorize on how rough glass can be rubbed 
until it becomes perfectly smooth and almost 
invisible. 


THE CURRENT THEORY is that water, which is 
present with the polishing agent, and the 
localized heat caused by the pressure of the 
polishing wheel, help cause à chemical re- 
action which creates a thin film or flowing 
layer which actually hides the tracks of the 
tiny abrasive grains. 


BRILLIANT CUTTING was most frequently done on 
glass which was first fogged by acid or sand- 
blasting. The actual cutting process then 
required that the sheet of glass be held over 
a stationary, vertical cutting wheel; extra 
heavy pieces were suspended from the ceiling 
by a counter-balanced beam which could also 
move back and forth. 


THE EDGE OF THE WHEEL, which rotated away from 
the craftsman, did the actual cutting, and was 
ground to one of three basic shapes. The 
Sheet of glass was then run across the wheel 
to make lines, or was touched down on the 
rotating circumference to make various inci- 
sions or spots. 


HEELS WITH SQUARE EDGES cut straight, flat 

"M lines, the size determined by the width 
OOJ Of the stone. Curved lines could also be 

cut with a flat edge although a wheel of 

three foot diameter cannot cut a curve of less 
than about two foot radius. Curved stones will 
produce elipses if touched once and circles if 
the glass sheet is held level and spun com- 
pletely around. 


THE THIRD TYPE WHEEL was mitred into an ob- 
tuse "V", and was used to produce bevelled 
grooves or faceted lines. It also made stars 
and trellises as well as lettering with fancy 
fishtails or pointed serifs. After cutting, 
all the incisions were polished, first on a 
wooden wheel with water and pumic and then 
with a hard brush and a very fine abrasive 
known as "jeweler's rouge." 


IT IS THIS EXTRA POLISHING PROCEDURE that 
gives the name to "brilliant cut" glass. But 
beyond the sparkle, it is an intriguing exer- 
cise to study a piece of well done cut glass 
and dissect the design elements, all of which 
are composed only of lines and spots. Such 
time-consuming work was proportionately 
costly, however, and because it was usually 
made with relatively thin, fragile glass-- 
which was irreparable if cracked or broken-- 
means that finding or owning a piece of this 
architectural artwork is an uncommon treat. B 


This article is the second in a series 
on glass by H. Weber Wilson. Next, 
Web will discuss bevelled glass. He 
is a specialist in antique and repro- 
To contact him, 
write: Architectural Ecology, 447 
East Catherine St., Chambersburg, PA 
17201. Tele: (717) 263-2889. 


duction art glass. 
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(Farmhouses--Cont'd from pg. 73) 


kitchen also had often to accommodate farm 
hands and served as the "living room" for the 
family. All this activity made the kitchen 
the center of the house and it was generally 
a large, agreeable and serviceable room. 


THE PARLOR was generally used only on special 
occasions. Most farmhouses did not have a 
dining room at all as the family ate in the 
kitchen. 


THE SHAPE of the farmhouse often changed with 
the additions of bedchambers on the first 
floor and then with the addition of a second 
storey as it was needed. Additions often took 
the shape of a lean-to, giving the house a 
sprawling look. 


THE PROBLEM WITH DECORATING these houses lies 
in making the interiors attractive while, at 
the same time, keeping the character of the 
house intact. 


F^ DO THIS, some thought has to be given to 
Adj the way they were, and making decisions on 
XQ what to re-create. Certainly there is an 
7€. opportunity here for some "interpretative 

restoration;" in other words, giving the house 
perhaps more decoration than it originally had 
in its hard-working 19th century form. Since 

most farmhouses today are now "country houses," 


the light, fresh feeling of country decoration 
can be introduced. 


IT MUST BE REMEMBERED that, in a farmhouse of 
100 years ago, the austerity of some of the 
less affluent farms was not on purpose, but a 
result of money and time limitations. The lady 


of the house tried to make her home as appeal- 
ing as her resources would permit. And it is 
in keeping with that spirit to make them today 
as charming as possible. 


This room in Omaha, Nebraska, c. 1910, 

is typical of the “catalog style." The 
Golden Oak sideboard and oak chairs, the 
inexpensive wallpaper and border and the 
hanging lamp are all items easily bought 
through catalogs of the period. 


This ten-room farmhouse in North Carolina, 
owned by Craig Herring, was built in the 

late 1800's by his grandparents. The pro- 
jecting bay is a nod to Victorian styling, 
but the generous, box-like shape is in the 
Colonial tradition. The ell formed by the 

outbuildings and the porches give a large, 
sprawling appearance to the whole. 


The Kitchen 


X=) HE MOST DRAMATIC CHANGE in kitchens in 
centuries happened in the 1860's with the 
introduction of the flat-topped cast-iron 
< kitchen range. It came into general use 
very quickly and with it the large kitchen 
hearth disappeared as well as the kettles and 
pots on hooks. The heavy iron cooking utensils 
were replaced by lighter, steel-coated pans. 
Around this time piped water was also brought 
into the house. While the first gas cooker 
was shown at the Great Exhibition in London 
in 1851, it did not come into general use in 
America until the 1880's. With these innova- 
tions, the "country kitchen" look also dis- 
appeared. 


KITCHENS OFTEN HAD A HIGH wainscotting of un- 
painted, but stained, boards. Above that the 
walls were painted or whitewashed. Photos of 
the period often show wallpaper even behind 
the cast-iron stove. Although it seems very 
impractical to put wallpaper in the kitchen 
in those days before vinyl-coated paper, one 
can only assume that since the woman of the 
house spent so much time in the kitchen she 
wanted it as pretty as possible. Painted 
walls often have a floral (cabbage roses, etc.) 
paper border near the ceiling. Those who 
could afford it often had the kitchen walls 
covered to the ceiling with white tiles. 


FLOORS IN THE FARMHOUSE were hardwood if the 
house was well-built. Keeping the kitchen 
clean was not an easy task. Soap was made on 
the stove, but floors were sometimes cleaned 
with wood ashes instead of soap because the 
alkali in them whitened the boards. While 
oilcloth was used as a table covering, it was 
too expensive (at $2 a yard in 1875) to use 
on the floor. Linoleum, invented in England 
in 1860, was made of solidified linseed oil, 
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cork or wood dust with pigments on a backing 
of burlap or canvas. It was recommended as 

being easily washed, warmer, and more dust- 

free than wood floors. 


A GAS, OIL OR ELECTRIC lighting fixture was 
generally hung over the stove to light the 
cooking area and an additional lamp placed 
elsewhere in the room. The kitchen often con- 
tained a small bookcase with publications like 
"The Country Gentlemen." If possible, a small 
carpet was added for warmth and decoration. 


The Parlor 


-9 


HE PARLOR was reserved for very special 
di occasions, holidays and musical evenings. 
The musical evening was so popular that 
7C most parlors contained an organ.  Furn- 
ishings for the parlor were often as elaborate 
as budgets would allow. The prevalent style 
could be called "catalog style." Away from 
shopping centers, farm wives pored through 
mail-order catalogs for the latest in clothing 
and furnishings. Mail order business grew in 
leaps and bounds in the last quarter of the 
19th century. d 


BY THE END of the century all major manufac- 
turers of furniture, wallpaper, paint, oil, 
gas and electric lighting all had their own 
mail order catalogs. And of course, the 
Sears catalog was in almost every home by the 
turn of the century. 


FURNITURE was purchased in the popular Victor- 
ian Revival styles as well as the Colonial 
reproduction furniture that was in use after 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. It would 
not be unusual at the time to find reproduc- 
tion Queen Anne chairs in the same room with 

a Renaissance Revival table. 


This kitchen in the Harriet Beecher Stowe 
house is furnished in accordance with her 
home economics principles popular in the 
1860's. Woodwork is grained chestnut, and 
shelves are shallow to avoid clutter. Note 
chair of much earlier period. 
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Our New 8-Cent Turquoise Our Special 22-Cent Cold 
Finished Em Paper. 
Biue Combination Paper. — n 


Entirely New For This Season And 
A Handeome Design. 


The 1902 Sears Catalogue recommended the 
paper on the left for halls, bedrooms and 
small stores and the more expensive paper 
on the right for parlors. 


Wallpaper 


SA ALLPAPER WAS INEXPENSIVE and perhaps the 
quickest way to change the appearance of 
"of a room. It was used abundantly in 
“4” the kitchen, parlor and bedrooms. The 
patterns were not the high-style ones found in 
the Eastern city house but rather conventional 
floral and striped designs reminiscent of an 
earlier period. 


Fabric 


Ya ABRIC, like wall- 
mM paper, was usu- 
at ally of the gar- 
den variety, not 
the high Victorian 
styles. In “American 
Woman's Home," by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Catharine Beecher, 
the use of white- 
muslin to give an air 
of elegance was ad- 
vised. "No matter 
how coarse the muslin, 
so it be white and 
hang in graceful 
folds, there is a 
charm in it that sup- 
plies the want of 
multitudes of other things." The sisters 
recommended English chintz for upholstery 
(sofas, ottomans) and for lambrequins (val- 
ances) over muslin curtains. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED FOR the gracious room was a 
‘center table covered with broadcloth, trimmed 
with a patterned border. Surely, most farm 
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women coveted a pair of pretty curtains and 
even some of the most unpretentious farmhouses 
appear in old photos with lace curtains in 

the windows. 


Furnishings 


LOORS WERE GENERALLY HARDWOOD, stained 
* and oiled. Carpets were available in 
catalogs and a rag rug or an Axminster 
carpet would be ordered according to a 
family's means. All the artifacts of the 
typical Victorian room--what-not shelves, 
feathers or plumes, knick-knacks--were as be- 
loved by the Victorian farm wife as they were 
by the city dweller. If the farmhouse parlor 
appears a little less cluttered in the visual 
records we have, it is because much of the 
fancywork like shell pictures, Berlin or bead 
work, is missing. The farm woman did not have 
time to create unessential items, 


Decorating The Farmhouse Today 


DR eu) 
Aem HE OLD-HOUSE OWNER decorating a 19th cen- 


“(Cj tury farmhouse actually has a wider 
Ser Tange of items in today's market than 
1 most. There is no need to search for 


hard-to-find items like large-patterned, high- 
styled Victorian wallpapers, expensive scenic 
papers used in the Federal period, late Vic- 
torian hardware, or any of the period items 
that are rarely reproduced. 


A MISTAKE OFTEN MADE in decorating the 19th c. 
farmhouse is to create the look of a much ear- 
lier period. Avoid anachronisms like the 
unplastered, beamed ceiling and other "rustic" 
touches. The other error is to overdo the 
amount of decoration--too much fabric, too 
many accesories, etc. The most appealing 
feature of the farmhouse is its look of solid- 
ity--its substantial appearance. And the 
interior should reflect this quality.  Simplic- 
ity is called for in wallpaper, fabric, floor 
coverings. 


BECAUSE FARMHOUSE PARLORS were furnished with 
such a variety of furniture and accessories, 
almost any kind of furniture will fit in. 
Early American or turn-of-the-century repro- 
duction Colonial looks fine, but don't overdo 
the Colonial look with accessories. A floral 
chintz or plain fabric would be better than 
an Early American print with stencilled de- 
signs or patterns taken from quilts. These 
belong in a much earlier room. 


Va. F YOU ARE LUCKY ENOUGH to have antiques 
ay of any period they will fit right in. 

7 And, if you are buying furniture, you 
can feel secure that an eclectic mix of 
whatever you like will not be inappropriate 
because there is no "farmhouse style" as there 
is a Federal, Greek Revival or Queen Anne 
style. 


i= 
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THE DECORATING DECISIONS that make for authen- 
ticity come in when choosing wall treatments, 
fabrics for draperies, curtains and upholstery, 
and in floor coverings. 


Chintz is used to decorate this kitchen/ 
dining room for curtains, tablecloth, 

and as a wallcovering. The pattern, large 
birds with nests, eggs, and baskets of 
fruit, is of English origin. Fabric, by 
Waverly, is "Quincy Document." 


Source For Documentary Fabric 


WAVERLY FABRICS is an excellent source for 
early 19th century reproductions. They 
have a new collection, "Merchant Princes", 
which is the third in a series of Stur- 
bridge Village documentary reproduction 
fabrics. 


THESE PRINTS are designs brought to France 
and England from the Far East and then im- 
ported to America.  "Arborescence"--a large 
floral pattern; "Dorton Stripe--an old- 
fashioned floral plus stripe; or "Draper 
Chintz," "Hinckley Floral" and many others 
would all be pleasing in a 19th century 
farmhouse. To accompany these dominant 
patterns, there is a variety of mini-prints 
(taken from schoolgirl uniforms, book bind- 
ings, etc.) to use as accent pieces (table- 
cloths, pillows) or for an additional 
upholstered piece for variety. 


WAVERLY FABRICS are available at most 
department stores and many fabric shops. 

If your local Waverly distributor does not 
yet have the "Merchant Princes' Collection" 
they can order any of these patterns for 
you. If you do not know where to purchase 
Waverly, you can write them for your near- 
est distributor. Write to: Barbara 
Egner, Waverly Fabrics, Dept. OHJ, 58 W. 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 10019. 
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Wallpaper 


. ECAUSE WALLPAPER was so abundantly used 

in the farmhouse, you can use a wide 

7 variety of wallpapers, excluding the very 
AS expensive high-styles and any of the 
kitschy contemporary versions of "rustic" with 
little farmhouses all over it, etc. The papers 
used in farmhouses tended to be quite con- 
ventional floral patterns with borders. 

Many were not very attractive and are not 
reproduced today. 


THERE ARE MANY PATTERNS from the early 19th 
century being manufactured in the documentary 
lines of firms like: Schumacher, Birge, S. M. 
Hexter (manufacturer for the Greenfield Village 
and Henry Ford Museum), Old Stone Mill. All 
of these firms are listed in the 1978 Old- 
House Journal Catalog. Many of these repro- 
ductions are classic English and French de- 
signs (many of which originally came from the 
Orient) that were then exported to America. 
These designs, like the simple floral stripe 
in all its variations, were adapted by firns 
like Sears all through the 19th century. 
Going back to the original patterns by way 
of a documentary reproduction will provide 
character as well as traditional colorings. 


Fabric 


== ABRIC WAS ALSO sometimes used for wall 
adh coverings. There are two advantages to 
(are using fabric--it hides cracks in old 

x^ walls in the same manner that canvas, 
applied by professional painters before paint- 
ing, gives a smooth wall; it is often easier 
to obtain moderately priced fabric than a good 
documentary wallpaper. (Some very attractive 
chintz, in particular "Picadilly," is made by 
Cyrus Clark Co., and should be available at 
most department stores and fabric shops. For 
name of distributor, write to: Cyrus Clark 
Co., 267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
They also have a free brochure on using fabric 
on walls.) 


A CAUTION HERE--if you have vertical boards on 
your walls as many farmhouses do (see Old- 
House Living feature of June 1978) do not 
cover them. They were meant to be painted in 
a light color or white. 


FLOOR OILCLOTHS AND LINOLEUMS 
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Floor Oilcloth Linoleum 


A typical oilcloth and linoleum pattern 
from the 1902 Sears catalog. 


Hand Hooked Reproduction Rugs 


THE HENRY FORD MUSEUM in Dearborn, 
Michigan, houses one of the great collec- 
tions of Americana. Among it collection 
are fine hooked rugs. These rugs are 
reproduced for them by Mountain Rug Mills. 


MANY OF THE RUG DESIGNS are quite unusual 
and would add greatly to the charm of a 
farmhouse. There are floral patterns, 
leaf designs, a Gothic or Moorish pattern, 
and geometrics. Sizes vary from room 
size to scatter rugs. 


THE REPRODUCTIONS are hand-hooked in the 
original size and colorings of the ex- 
hibited rug but are also available in 

otherdimensions and color combinations. 


MOST PATTERNS can be special ordered in 
custom size and also reproduced to match 
or blend with your wallpaper, drapery, or 
upholstery fabrics. 


FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE, with photos 
of the rug collection, write to:  Repro- 
ductions, Dept. OHJ, Henry Ford Museum, 
Dearborn, MI 48121. Ask for the, free 
Museum Rug Collection brochure. 


($4. ARDWOOD FLOORS ARE the ideal. Hooked 
B rugs, small carpets or floorcloths make 
oe excellent accents. Because floorcloths 
^: are painted canvas, with a highly wear- 

resistant finish, they are quite similar in 
appearance to the floor oilcloths used years 
ago. (See Old-House Journal Catalog for a 
source for floorcloths.) Kitchen floors can 
be covered with many of the appropriate pat- 
terns of inlaid linoleum made by large firms 
like Armstrong. 


BEWARE, however, of the trendy, new "rustic" 
patterns that simulate slate or cobblestones 
or other natural materials. They are inap- 
propriate because these materials in their 
actual form would not have appeared on the 
floor of a 19th century farmhouse.gg 
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Restorer's Notebook 


HERE'S HOW I change out a damaged resilient 
tile: Cover the tile with a piece of shirt 
cardboard and then iron with a warm iron so 
that the heat loosens the mastic.  Carefully 
lift the tile with a kitchen spatula. Place 
the removed tile on a piece of paper on a 

flat surface, mastic side up. Smooth it while 
Still warm so it won't cool in a warped shape. 
Scrape off the old adhesive. 


TO GET A REPLACEMENT TILE, lift another tile 
in similar fashion from an inconspicuous 

spot, such as from under the refrigerator or 
in a closet. Even if the replacement tile 
doesn't show the same wear as the surrounding 
tiles, it looks better than one that doesn't 
match at all. 


TO GLUE DOWN these switched tiles, I have 
successfully used a tube of silicone sealant 
(which I happened to have around) rather than 
going out to buy a whole can of tile mastic. 


Sally Hunter 
Alexandria, Va. 


Gluing Chairs 


I HAD SEVERAL antique chairs with loose joints. 
After trying several techniques to squirt glue 
into the loose joints, I gave it up as a futile 
task. The makeshift gluing job quickly came 
undone. 


FINALLY, a neighborhood cabinetmaker gave me 
the answer: Continue touse the chairs in their 
loose condition until the majority of the 
joints come unglued. Then take the chair en- 
tirely apart and start from scratch to reglue 
it. Only when the joints are completely open 
can you get a satisfactory gluing job. 


OF COURSE, when you try to take a loose chair 
apart, invariably you find a couple of joints 
that are still glued tight. I solved this 
problem with a "soft hammer." I took one of 
my regular hammers and wrapped it heavily in 
old felt, securing the felt in place with 
fiberglass-reinforced strapping tape. With 
this tool I was able to knock apart the glued 
joints without damaging the wood or finish. 


ONCE THE CHAIR IS COMPLETELY APART, scrape all 
old glue off the joints. If it is an old 
piece, the glue is probably animal hide glue, 
which is water soluble. To remove the last 
traces of this material, use hot water and 
coarse steel wool. 


WHEN REGLUING a piece of fine furnitue, I al- 
ways use Franklin's Hide Glue because of its 
water solubility. I figure that in 50 years 
someone will have to go through the same re- 
gluing process and I want to make easy for them 
to get the old glue out. Modern synthetic 


resin glues are not water soluble and there's 
no way to clean up an old joint without damag- 
ing the wood somewhat. 


ALL JOINTS SHOULD BE GLUED and reassembled at 
one time. Then set the chair on a level piece 
of floor and twist the chair as necessary to 
get all the legs level. At this point, if 
there are any joints that have play in them, 
insert glue-soaked toothpicks (as many as the 
joint will take). If needed to draw all joints 
up tight, use a web clamp around the legs and 
weight the seat down heavily. 


L. J. Davis 
Chicago, Ill. 


Some Painting Tips 


HAVING TO PAINT the entire exterior and in- 
terior of our 1905 Colonial Revival house 

gave us plenty of incentive to think up all 
the shortcuts we could. Here's a couple of 
things that we've found helpful: 


TO START PAINTING, you need a 
stirring paddle and something 
to open the paint can. I found 
that I could combine two tools 
in one. I took a metal mend- 
ing plate and attached it to 
the end of my mixing paddle 
with a couple of short bolts. 

I also found that the mix- 

ing efficiency of the stirring paddle was 
markedly increased by boring a set of holes 
in lt. 


TRYING TO STIR a full gallon of paint is a 
bother; you always get spills down the sides. 
So now I always keep a clean empty paint can 
handy. When I come across a can that has 
really settled, the FIRST THING I do (before 
any stirring) is to pour the thin liquid into 
the spare gallon can. I can then really 
attack the sediment at the bottom and get it 
all into suspension. Then I gradually add the 
thin liquid back into the original can, mix- 
ing vigorously all the time. 


TO AVOID THE MESS of drips 
down the side of the can 
that happen when the rim 
fills up with paint, I take 
a hammer and nail and punch 
à series of holes into the 
bottom of the groove. This 
way, the paint can drain 
back into the can. And since the lid seals 
by pressure against the side of the groove, 
these holes don't prevent a tight seal. 


Albert Amato 
Detroit, Mich. 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor The Old-House Journal, 199 Berkeley Pl, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products For ‘The 
Old House 


^Fine 
"Reproduction 
“Hardware 


cep; AND BALL is very well 

known for its large line of 
fine reproduction Early Ameri- 
can hardware, fireplace equip- 


ment, and 18th century lighting 


fixtures. 


THEIR HANDSOME new catalog is 
just out. It has over 100 
pages, is completely photo 
illustrated, and contains some 
pleasant surprises. 


BALL AND BALL has added Victor- 
ian period hardware to its 
line. There are some very un- 
usual decorative hinges, cup- 
board catches and shutter hard- 
ware. Window hardware also 
includes cast iron and bronze 
sash locks and a brass sash 
lift (photo above.) There are 


Victorian brass and bronze door- 


knobs as well as the black, 
brown and white mineral knobs 
popular in the Victorian era. 


BECAUSE BALL AND BALL wishes to 
expand its line of Victorian 
hardware, they will copy your 
originals at reasonable prices 
if they may retain the pattern 
for their own use. 


TO GET THIS ATTRACTIVE and in- 
formative catalog, send $4.00 
to: Ball and Ball, Dept. OHJ, 
463 W. Lincoln Highway, Exton, 
Pennsylvania 19341. 


Cast Iron Sash Lock 
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Helpful Publications 
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c7Vlaintaining 
Stone “Buildings 


HE PRESERVATION LEAGUE of 
T new York State has publish- 
ed an excellent technical 
leaflet on the subject of re- 
pairing and maintaining stone 
buildings. 


THE FIRST STEP in maintaining 
and repairing a building is to 
identify the stone. There is 
section in the leaflet that 
gives the composition, history 
and geographical usage of: 
Marble, limestone, sandstone, 
granite and cobblestone. 


OTHER TOPICS include: Causes 
of stone decay; Cleaning meth- 
ods, Maintenance of cleaned 
buildings; Stone repair and 
mortar joints and pointing; 
Sources of stone restoration; 
and a Reading List. 


COPIES of this leaflet, Tech- 
nical Series/No. 5, "Property 
Owner's Guide to the Mainten- 
ance and Repair of Stone 
Buildings," are $1.25, post- 
paid, from the Preservation 


League of New York State, Dept. 


OHJ, 13 Northern Boulevard, 
Albany, N. Y. 12210. Special 
rates are available for large 
quantity orders. 
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“Insulating 
SHandbook 


COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH to 

the problem of heat loss 
in the old house is presented 
in a booklet, published by 
Greater Portland Landmarks, 
"Insulating the Old House: A 
Handbook for the Owner." 


THE 48-PAGE BOOKLET discusses 
the particular values and 
built-in energy-efficient ad- 
vantages of the old house as 
well as the drastic heating 
problems of a loose, drafty 
structure. 


ALSO DISCUSSED is the severe 
problem that can result from 
improper installation of in- 
sulating materials: Moisture 
condensation and dry rot. 


THE PUBLICATION also contains 
good information on the neces- 
sity and purpose of proper 
vapor barriers. 


THE HANDBOOK may be obtained 
from: Greater Portland Land- 
marks Inc., Dept. OHJ, 165 
State St., Portland, Maine 
04101. Price is $1.90, in- 
cluding postage and handling. 
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Chimney 
Sweeping 


By Eva Horton, Kristia Associates 


SHALL NEVER FORGET the thunder-like roar 

in the house and the panicky look on Mom 

and Dad's faces as we waited for the fire 
department to come and put out our chimney 
fire. That was in Norway during the Second 
World War. Today in the United States there 
are 40,000 chimney fires a year. You might be 
as lucky as we were and not lose your house, 
but you'll be scared half to death and your 
chimney will probably be wrecked. 


DIRTY CHIMNEYS cause these fires, Your 
fireplace has not been cleaned for a 
couple of years, the soot lining the 
chimney flue has become saturated with 
creoscie from the burning logs, and one 
^.y the hard, flaky, highly flammable 
stuff goes up! 


IT DOESN'T TAKE MUCH--a newspaper fire 
sends flames up to the damper, then in a 
matter of seconds the fire spreads up 
through the flue creating a draft. Now 
the fire begins to howl and roar. The 
mortar between the bricks melts and 
drips into the flue, only to be caught 
up in the tremendous updraft and sent 
shooting out the chimney and onto the 
roof in the form of little fireballs. 
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Coming Next Month 


INSTALLING A HOT AIR HEATING SYSTEM 


IF YOU CAN KEEP YOURSELF from running out the 
door, the chimney fire can be controlled by 
throwing rock salt on the floor of the fire- 
place, and covering the opening with a wet 
blanket. Call the fire department and hope 
for the best. 


AVING YOUR CHIMNEY CLEANED is a lot easier 

than keeping your cool in the face of a 

fire. But who is going to do the cleaning? 
In Europe the chimney sweep is an everyday 
sight. He is a professional with high stan- 
dards set by his trade. But here in the United 
States? Yes, chimney sweeps do exist. I have 
organized an association of trained profession- 
als in 25 státes who will inspect and clean 
your chimneys. (See box on page 92.) 


OUR TASK IS TO TRAIN homeowners as well 
as professionals to keep their chimneys 
clean and safe. Safety means inspect- 
ion of your chimneys by a professional-- 
chimney sweep, building inspector or 
fire marshal--and following up on their 
recommendations. 


BUT DON'T THINK because you have lined 
your old flue with chimney tile that 
you are safe. You have only prevented 
fire number one. A chimney fire can 
cause even tile linings to crack. So, 
if you have a second chimney fire, it is 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Notes From The Readers... 


Glass- Reinforced Cement 


To The Editor: 


YOUR JUNE ISSUE contains a most interesting 
feature on the Secrist house in Georgia. In 
the article, there's a reference to a fiber- 
glass reinforced cement. 


YOUR READERS might be interested in learning 
that the product is Surewall surface bonding 
cement from W. R. Bonsal Co. The material is 
primarily intended for construction of block 
walls without conventional mortar. But it can 
also be used for renovation of existing walls 
in applications similar to that used by the 
Secrists. 


THE SECRISTS' application was especially in- 
teresting because they were able to achieve an 
effect similar to straw stucco. The 

reasons for using this material are normally 
confined to its speed and ease of use. 


A FREE BROCHURE on Surewall surface bonding 
cement can be obtained by writing: Jim Trow- 
bridge, W. R. Bonsal Co., P.O. Box 38, Liles- 
ville, N.C, 28091. 
John S. Ruch, Manager 
Eastern Region Public Relations 
PPG Industries 
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More On Solar Heaters = 


fh, 


UIN 
THE ARTICLE ON SOLAR HEATING in the May issue 


To The Editor: 


was most interesting. But many readers may 
have shared my reaction: All that effort for 
only $23/yr. savings? People who aren't 
natural tinkerers might get discouraged about 
solar. But they shouldn't be—at least on 
the basis of the system described. 


BECAUSE OF its simple homemade design, the 
collector described is relatively inefficient. 
Based on the photos and text, the area of the 
collector is about 100 sq. ft. And from the 
data given, it gets about $23/.024 - 958 
kwh./yr. This is equal to 3,258,333 BTU's 

per year (958 x 3,400). So the system util- 
izes about 32,583 BTU/sq. ft. of collector/ 
year. This is about 10$ of the energy strik- 
ing the collector. A really high-technology 
system might get 70$. A simple system might 
get 25-30%. 


THE REASON that the system picks up so little 
heat is that the pipes don't cover the roof 
and don't have little plates attached that do. 
Thus, a lot of energy that strikes the roof 
gets reflected back to the sky. The other 
major problem is that the pipes themselves 
aren't insulated (usually done by a glass or 
plastic cover). As a result, much of the 
energy collected by the pipes is dissipated 
to the atmosphere. Just putting some old 
storm windows (perhaps not readily available 
m Sacramento) over the pipes would help a 
ot. 
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AS A GUIDE, your readers should consider these 
criteria as a minimum for solar systems: 


e 25$ efficiency (uses 25$ of year's sun) 


e Yields 75,000 BTU/sq. ft. 
per year 


of collector 


e Saves 20% of first cost each year in fuel 
savings (for owner-built systems). 


H. A. Russell 
Hugh Adams Russell Architects, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Help Needed: Radiators 


To The Editor: 


WE HAVE 14 old cast-iron radiators in our 
1832 Greek Revival farmhouse. Because of 
cost, all we can do at the present time is 
refurbish the current heating system and try 
to make it as efficient as possible. Right 
now, the radiators are heavily encrusted with 
old paint. Perhaps your readers can help me 
with three questions: 


(1) What's the best way to remove paint from 
cast iron radiators? 


(2) Should the stripped radiators be painted? 
And if so, what color and what type of 
paint? (We have received a lot of con- 
flicting advice on this.) 


(3) What's the best way to hide radiators in 
an old house? ` 


I'D GREATLY APPRECIATE any advice. Thanks. 


Nan Harrington 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


This is a fairly common question. Has anyone 
come up with a good answer? We'd like to pub- 
lish a symposium-in-print on the subject of 
old radiators. Let's hear from you!——Ed. 
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Sometime after World War I, the Queen Anne 
porches were removed and the present front 
porches erected. In 1977, before the ex- 
terior was stained, the house looked ghostly. 


Old-House Living... 


After the exterior was stained with DeVoe 
solid-color stain, the house became an 

asset to its neighborhood. The conservatory 
is to the left. 


Reclaiming A Queen Anne In Missouri 


By Tom H. Gerhardt 


native Southeast Missouri and desired to 

buy a house in Cape Girardeau where her 
brother, Carl Blanchard, has lived for several 
years. 


I: 1976, Mrs. Lois Liden returned to her 


HER BROTHER DROVE her around town to see what 
was available. After seeing houses ranging 
from 30 to 50 years old, nothing had really 
struck her fancy. Then she asked to stop in 
front of a house that fascinated her.  Mean- 
while, her brother was stating something to 
the effect that he sure didn't know that she 
wanted a house that old! 


THE HOUSE LOOKED very old because it was the 
Vogelsanger house--well known around town for 
the fact that it had not been painted in so 
many years that there was no paint left on the 
frame structure except for some flakes under 
the porches where the walls were protected. 

The large, grey structure loomed in front of 
her with two-storey porches, a sort of bay win- 
dow structure to the left that had a glass roof 
on it, and yard growing up with weeds. All it 
needed was a witch on the porch, bats flying 


from the attic windows and a few jack-o-lanterns. 


THE DAY THAT SHE BOUGHT the place was a very 
fortunate one for the house and the city. Most 
people who had looked at it had given up being 
able to do much in an authentic way for it. 
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This is how the house looked around the 
time it was built for John F. Vogelsanger, 
a well-known hardware merchant in the city. 
The house was probably finished by Dec. 

of 1899 as there is an electric bill con- 
firming that service began as of that 


date. Although the lovely old front 
porches that gave the house its Queen 
Anne style are gone, the interior has re- 
tained its architectural character. 
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The restored kitchen, papered in dark 
red, provides an authentic setting for 
utensils sold in the shop. 


THE INSIDE WAS A SURPRISE. The walls and 
plastering were very solid; most of the wood- 
work had its original varnished finish; there 
were the original interesting early electro- 
liers that had swirled iridescent shades left 
on them; the Queen Anne staircase with plenty 
of wooden lacework surrounding it was beauti- 
ful; there was a stained glass window with a 
fanlight above it; the conservatory, complete 
with panelled wall, looked like a quaint 
Victorian greenhouse; and there was a huge 
attic with sort of a widow's walk above it. 


soon às the last snow drifts melted away, 

Mrs. Liden--armed with wallpaper and paint 
samples, a mop and a broom, an enthusiastic 
teenage restoration crew, a dust scarf to tie 
over her head, and expert but often puzzled 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians, plasterers, 
and decorators--led her own way down the 
restoration path. She had to really get down 
to work, as she wanted to open her antique 
shop, Victoria Park, on the lower floor by 
CHristmas. 


T; WINTER OF 1977 was a hard one, but as 


THE EXTERIOR, of course, was the big problem. 
While the speculators and skeptics were all 
watching and keeping tabs on their estimations, 
she and her daughter, Ellen, supervised mixing 
shades of solid-color exterior stain. Because 
the wood was poplar, very little repair work 
had to bedone tothe wood. But Mrs. Liden wanted 
the color scheme of the house to reflect wood- 
tones so that it would not be a sudden, shock- 


A pantry was tastefully converted into 
a modern kitchen where food is actually 
prepared. 


ing color change to the area. A brown was 
picked out to accent the trim; and a yellowish 
grey color was arrived at for the poplar siding 
(after two or three wall areas were stained 
with trial colors.) Attesting to the fact 
that the color scheme accomplished its wood- 
like objective was when one woman came to the 
house nearly a year after it was stained and 
said that the interior looked so nice and com- 
plete, but wondered when they were going to 
paint the exterior: 


AFTER HAVING A PLASTERER REPAIR CRACKS in the 
walls using drywall tape and compound, Mrs. 
Liden then began to undertake the decoration 
in the rooms. Her teenage restoration team 
also assisted her with some of this as well as 
much of the basic work, such as stripping paint 
and wallpaper, and various other cleaning op- 
erations. Some of the team members were 
friends of her dauther's; others heard that 
members were having fun while earning money 
and came to apply. The young people said they 
never knew that this kind of work could be so 
interesting and enlightening. They also said 
that their greatest motivational force was the 
boss for whom they liked to work. 


THEY PAINTED THE WHOLE INTERIOR OF THE third 
floor studio to resemble stucco with the trim 
boards being a brown--sort of like a gable in 

a Tudor house. They used dozens of cans of 
spray paint to re-gild the radiators. They 
stripped the kitchen woodwork. Many members of 
the team received a bonus at the end of the 
work--a photographic enlargement of the house's 
original Queen Anne porches. 
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Getting the observatory back into operation 
included replacing several of the -in.- 
thick glass panels on the roof. Long pipes 
or box coils that follow the design of the 
room under the windows had been disconnect- 
ed--either to cut down on fuel bills or 
because they leaked. Tension mounted as 
the plumbers reconnected the coils to the 
boiler in the cellar. However, it was a 
joyous occasion as the last air was ex- 
hausted out of the lines and there was no 
need to clean up what could have been a 
disaster. 


later sanded and finished a floor in one 

of the rooms in which he was allowed to ex- 
hibit his work during Victoria Park's opening. 
But his most interesting contribution to the 
house came earlier. Mrs. Liden had been talk- 
ing about how the oval mirror in the down- 
stairs fireplace needed resilvering but that 
they did not know how to remove the mantel to 
have access to the glass. The artist over- 
heard her. 


A ARTIST also appeared asking for work. He 


HE OFTEN WORKED LATE in the evenings and would 
be allowed to lock the place up when Mrs. 

Liden had already left. This particular eve- 
ning, he decided to surprise her and remove 

the mantel and mirror glass. Oh, he did a 

fine job of removal--with the lights on bright- 
ly, no curtains at the windows, and the police 
sitting in a squad car out in the street watch- 
ing the operation carefully and only thinking 
the obvious! They paid him a visit, and he 
spent the rest of the evening telling them how 
and for what reasons one removes a mantel. The 
mirror looks very nice now; but much to Mrs. 
Liden's disappointment, her son, Eric, did re- 


search that determined it would not be safe to 
use the fireplace with its present flue. 


rooms had to be very near the original, if 
not the original. It was so faded that the 
colors only showed on pieces that were behind 
the mouldings. But it had an interesting bor- 
der pattern that she followed through with 
when redecorating the rooms. Borders of around 
4 inches ran around and down all of the corners 
of the rooms and across the tops of the base- 
boards. Using paper borders along with paint 
and regular wallpaper, she retained much of 
the past flavor in the decoration of the rooms. 


T: WALLPAPER THAT EXISTED in the downstairs 


WITH THE HOUSE RESTORED and Victoria Park in 
operation, one might think that Mrs. Liden's 
dreams are accomplished. They almost are in 
the "big house" but it should not be forgotten 
that the property also includes the little 
brick cottage next door, where chimneys lean 
and one could easily fall through the floor. 
Yet, she still says that it has a nice front 
porch, good lines, a wonderful central hall... 
she had better go get her dust scarf, for it 
won't be long until the new project will 
materialize! ae 


The wallpaper used in the downstairs sit- 

ting room is a mini-print by Laura Ashley- 
Raintree Designs (available in good wall- 

paper shops) and the border is from A. L. 

Diament & Co. (see OHJ 1978 Catalog,) 
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Applying Rood Preservatives 


OOD WILL LAST FOR CENTURIES- -when 
properly maintained. The reason that 


we see so many badly deteriorated wood 


houses is that the owners have ignored the 
basics of proper maintenance. 


PROPER MAINTENANCE starts with a water-repellent 


preservative solution (WRP). These are sold at 
major hardware stores and paint supply centers 
under a variety of trade names, such as "Wood 
Life," "Wood Good," etc. WRP solutions guard 
against damage to wood and paint caused by 
water and by rot and stain fungi (mildew). 


EVERY PIECE OF WOOD intended for exterior use 
should have a WRP treatment. It is possible 
to buy certain types of wood that have been 
pre-treated--which is best because the pre- 
treatment is done under pressure that forces 
the preservative deep into the wood. However, 
most homeowners will have to do their own 
treatment. Wood should be treated before 
final assembly so that every surface and every 
end is protected. 


WRP is a solution that gives wood the 
; ability to repel water, such as rain and 

dew. It can do this because it contains 
waxlike material. By repelling the water, it 
fights decay and stain by denying fungi that 
cause these conditions the moisture they need 
to live. Wood surfaces that remain free of 
mildew have an attractive natural-finished ap- 
pearance. A WRP also reduces water damage to 
the wood, such as the excessive swelling and 
shrinking that lead to cracking and warping. 
In addition, a WRP protects paint from the 
blistering, cracking, and peeling that often 
occur when excessive outside water penetrates 
the wood. 


A WRP also contains a fungicide that kills any 
surface mildew living on the wood. This fungi- 
cide is usually penta (pentachlorophenol,) 
Other components of the solution are a resin to 
improve paintability and to reduce blooming or 
crystallizing of fungicide on the surface. 


THERE IS A FURTHER BENEFIT from a WRP treatment 
of exterior wood species such as redwood and 
western red cedar that contain colored water- 
soluble extractives. When water soaks into 
these woods through the paint and then dries 
out again, the colored substances are sometimes 
left on the paint surface. WRP treatment will 
effectively reduce this type of paint dis- 
coloration, 


IN MIXING AND APPLYING WRP, care should be 
exercised, The safest place to do mixing is 
outdoors. The solution is a volatile flam- 
mable mixture. Don't breathe its vapors or 
expose them to flame or sparks. It is wise to 


wear protective clothing on the hands and arms 
and to take care that the solution is not 
splashed in the eyes or on the face. 


Application Before Painting 


the wood with a brush, or by dipping, is 

an effective treatment for siding and ex- 
terior millwork (doors, window sash, door and 
window frames, sills, moldings, fascia), for 
wood fencing, and for lawn furniture. 


à PPLYING WRP SOLUTION to the surface of 


THE FOLLOWING STEPS are suggested for applica- 
tion to new wood: 


(1) If treated siding or millwork is pur- 
chased, brush or dip-treat only the freshly 
cut surfaces. 


(2) Wood which has not been factory treated 
can be treated by either dipping, brushing, or 
spraying. Care should be taken to treat the 
ends of boards and joints between boards. 

Open joints should be caulked after treating 
and priming. 


(3) Allow freshly treated wood to dry. If 
applied with a brush or spray, allow 2 days of 
favorable drying weather before painting. If 
dipped for 10 seconds, allow 1 week of favor- 
able drying weather before painting. If enough 
time is not allowed for most of the solvent to 
dry from the wood, the paint applied over it 
may be slow to dry, or it may discolor or dry 
with a rough surface that looks like alligator 
leather. 


WHEN APPLYING WRP te previously painted wood, 
remove the loose paint, brush the WRP into the 
joints only, and wipe off excess solution from 
the paint surfaces with a rag. Allow 2 days 
of favorable drying weather before repainting. 


WHETHER TREATMENT is to new wood or previously 
painted wood, particular care should be taken 
to apply the solution well at the ends of 
boards and joints between boards. Some home- 
owners do not realize that water will climb up 
the back of bevel siding from the lap joints. 
It does this by capillary flow. WRP applied 
to lap joints of the siding does a good job of 
preventing capillary flow. Accordingly, 

places that should be treated well include the 
butt and lap joints of horizontal siding, edges 
and top and bottom ends of vertical siding, 

and the edges and corner joints in window sash, 
sills, window frames, doors, and door frames. 
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OFTEN BOTTOMS of doors and window sash are 
overlooked. These are areas where water can 
penetrate deeply and cause extensive damage if 
not treated. Treatment with WRP will elimin- 
ate many problems later. 


Application For Natural Finish 


can be affected, to a marked degree, by 
mildew. In most parts of the country, 
mildew grows on the wood surface and gives it 


T HE COLOR AND APPEARANCE of weathered wood 


a dark gray, blotchy, and unsightly appearance. 


In contrast, weathered wood in very dry cli- 
mates or in coastal regions where salt atmos- 
pheres may inhibit the growth of mildew, has 
a clean, silvery appearance. 


THE COLOR OF WEATHERED WOOD is influenced to 
a lesser degree by highly colored wood ex- 
tractives in such woods as western red cedar 
and redwood. These extractives gradually 
diffuse to the surface and produce a dark- 
brown color. This color may persist in pro- 
tected areas not exposed to direct sun and 
rain. The extractives can be removed by 
scrubbing with detergent and rinsing. 


A CLEAN GOLDEN-TAN COLOR can be achieved in 
the weathering of wood by treating the sur- 
face to retard the accumulation of wood ex- 
tractives and mildew on the surface. The 
treatment, originally recommended by the 
California Redwood Association, consists of 
applying a WRP to the wood surface. This 
method of finishing also is recommended for 
the popular siding species and for the natural 
finishing of exterior plywood, brushed ply- 
wood, and low grades of lumber that do not 
hold paint well. The treatment also reduces 
warping and cracking and prevents water stain- 
ing at edges and ends of wood siding. 


THE FIRST APPLICATION of the WRP is usually 
short-lived, When the wood surface starts to 
show blotchy discoloration caused by extrac- 
tives and mildew, clean it by mild scrubbing 
with a detergent or trisodium-phosphate solu- 
tion and rinsing. Then re-treat with another 
liberal brush application of water-repellent 
preservative solution. 


FREQUENTLY it is necessary to clean and re- 
treat smoothly planed wood surfaces after the 
first year of exposure. After the cleaning 
and re-treating, the treatment should last 
much longer and need be refinished only when 
the surface starts to show an uneven discolor- 
ation pattern or small black spots indicating 
the start of mildew. The treatment will be 
more durable on weathered or rough-sawn sur- 
faces because they absorb a greater quantity 
of solution than a smooth surface. 


IGMENTS IN THE FORM of colors in oil and 

tinting colors can be added to the WRP 

solutioa to give a desired color effect 
and improve durability. A quantity of 4 to 6 
fluid ounces of colors per gallon of solution 
is usually adequate. Pigmented WRP should be 
applied to the full length of a course of 
siding without stopping to avoid the formation 
of lap marks. Lap marks would also be mini- 
mized by applying two coats. 
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ered more durable that the WRP type 
finish and can always be applied to 
wood previously finished with the WRP. 


P ENETRATING PIGMENTED STAINS are consid- 


WHEN WOOD WEATHERS NATURALLY, it is important 
to use nails that are highly resistant to 
rusting. Iron nails rust rapidly and produce 
a severe brown or black discoloration around 
the head. Aluminum nails and galvanized nails 
to a lesser extent, are corrosion-resistant 
and prevent such difficulties. Brass screws 
are often used because of these problems. 


Precautions 


: OOD PRESERVATIVES (a type of pesti- 
N cide) can be injurious to man, ani- 
mals, and plants, Therefore, for 

safe and effective usage, it is essential to 
follow the directions and heed all precautions 
on the labels, The wood preservative, penta- 
chlorophenol, for example, is toxic to humans 
and animals and is a strong root poison and 
defoliant for plants. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable to wear rubber gloves and protective 
masks (approved for use with pesticides) and 
to cover nearby plant life when using any 
material containing pentachlorophenol such as 
the FPL natural finish or a water-repellent 
preservative. The application of preservatives 
using any spray method can be especially 
hazardous and extra precautions must be taken. 
Avoid spraying whenever possible. Do not use 
any preservatives containing pentachlorophenol 
indoors. 


STORE PRESERVATIVES in original containers 
under lock and key--out of reach of children 
and pets--and away from foodstuff. Use all 
preservatives selectively and carefully. 
Follow recommended practices for the disposal 
of surplus preservatives and preservative 
containers. mu 
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CHIMNEY SWEEP GUILD 


THE CHIMNEY SWEEP GUILD was 
formed for professionals to ex- 
change ideas on occupational 
techniques, hazards, insurance 
and prevention of potential 
health hazards. 


SWEEPS, owners of fireplace 
stores, firefighters and build- 
ing inspectors are encouraged to join. 
The Guild also publishes a newsletter. 
For information about joining the Guild, 
write to: Chimney Sweep Guild, c/o Kristia 
Associates, P.O. Box 1176, Portland, 
Maine 04104. 


(Chimney Sweeping--Cont'd from page 85) 


possible for sparks to penetrate into your 
structure through cracks in the tile. And 
even if the tile lining is sound, it is pos- 
sible for a chimney fire to set your roof 

(or a neighbor's roof!) ablaze--as a result 
of the fiery debris that is shooting out your 
chimney. 


CLEAN CHIMNEY IS A SAFE CHIMNEY. So sink 

into a chair, make yourself comfortable 

and read "how-to" before you get out the 
ladder and get up on the roof. 


How To Clean A Chimney 


IRST YOU MUST GET your tools together. The 
most important tool for chimney sweeping is 
a round or square brush--slightly larger 
than the flue if the bristles are soft, almost 
an exact fit if the bristles are hard. Most 
masonry chimneys are the standard sizes of 
8B aH. X B Ims; B 15. x 12 1i5.,. 22 aim. x 15 imi 
Non-masonry double or triple wall chimneys 
are usually 6 in., 7 in,, 8 in., 9 in., 10 in,, 
12 in. and 14 in. in diameter. 


TO THE TOP OF THE BRUSH you will tie a strong-- 
preferably new--rope long enough to reach the 
length of the chimney.  Fastened to the bottom 
of the brush you will need a weight to drag 

the brush down the chimney--ten to twenty 
pounds is usually enough. Old window sash- 
weights can serve as a brush weight. 


FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION: A mask or cloth to 
cover your mouth and nose and glasses or 
goggles for your eyes. Drop cloths, news- 
papers, a tarp, strong tape are all necessary 
for the protection of the interior of your 
house. Buckets, double paper bags, pans, a 
household broom or industrial vacuum are need- 
ed for the inside work. 


ON THE DAY you're ready to become a chimney 
sweep, protect the floors where you will be 
walking and working with the newspapers and 
drop cloths. Cover the fireplace opening with 
the tarp. Tape firmly around the edges so it 
fits tight like a drum. If you're heating 
with a wood stove or free-standing combi-fire, 


An Odd-Sized Chimney Brush 


IF YOU HAVE a non-standard size 
chimney flue, a too-large wire 
bristle brush may be cut to 
size with wire snippers. The 
tighter the brush, the heavier 
the weight you must have in 
order to lower it down the 
chimney. But it will probably 
take with it more soot and 
grime than the loosely 

fitting brush. 


make sure that you close the stove down. Don't 
necessarily put it out--gunky creosote gets 
harder to remove as it cools. 


WORKING ON A ROOFTOP is hazardous--so do as 
the professionals do. Use a sturdy 14 ft. 

or 28 ft. extension ladder to get to the 

roof, and once up there look before you put 
your feet down. If you can see the rafters 
outlined on the roof, a weak roof board condi- 
tion may exist. Never walk in the valley of 


CLEANING the smoke shelf can be done most 
effectively with the damper removed. The 
damper is normally attached to the damper 
support shelf with two cotter keys which 
must be taken out in order to remove the 


damper. It has been heated many times and 
could be brittle, so be gentle when clean- 
ing the damper. 
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While you're involved with the well-being 


of your chimney, test it for leaks. Station 
an assistant up on the roof, ready to cover 
the top of the chimney with a wet towel or 
blanket. Light a small fire in the fire- 
place or stove and add a handful of material 
that smokes as it burns--green leaves or 
hay. Have your assistant cover the chimney. 
If you find leaks, replace the loose and 
crumbling mortar. 


an asphalt roof. This is the weakest point of 
the shingle barrier and you could end up in 
the attic. 


NOW TAKE A LOOK at your chimney from the out- 
side and be sure that it is strong enough to 
hold a ladder and you. Shine your flashlight-- 
one of those extra stong ones--down the in- 
side of your chimney. More accumulations of 
creosote will occur in the upper parts of the 
chimney, because that is where it cools off 
and condensation is more likely to occur. 

If you happen to have a non-masonry chimney 
you will need an assortment of handy tools to 
unscrew the cap on top of your chimney. You 
will even have had the foresight to carry sone 
extra bits of metal tied to your belt just in 
case the brush is too tight to go down the 
chimney withthe weights you already tied on. 


YOU HAVE YOUR ACT TOGETHER and finally you're 
about to clean your chimney. You are ready to 
go, now brace yourself! 


sweeping...if not, smoke and soot will get 

in your eyes. Lower the brush, weight first 
into the chimney. Easy does it, you don't 
want a broken damper. Your brush fits nice 
and snug, but not too snug, your weights are 
exactly right. There she goes, slowly, all 
the way to the bottom. Now pull it gently all 
the way to the top. The brush will bring with 
it soot and grime the first time you pull it 
up. Repeat this six times at least, more if 
you have an extra dirty chimney. You'll know 
you've done the job when you don't hear the 
tinkle of soot and creosote dropping down the 


à TAND DOWN WIND of the chimney when you are 


chimney. 
screw the cap back on. 
the roof...carefully. 


If you have a non-masonry chimney, 
Now start descending 


Cleaning Up 


CONGRATULATIONS! If you're dirty, you've 
succeeded. A potential fire hazard is re- 
moved. I suggest you keep your protective 
devices for your eyes and breathing on till 
the job is all finished. Back in the house, 
step only on the papers or drop cloths. You 
have your buckets, pans or double grocery 
bags ready; no plastic bags please, they just 
don't hold up. 


CAREFULLY UNDO your tightly sealed fireplace 
and gently sweep out the soot and grime that 
have accumulated. Don't forget the smoke 
shelf. Creosote accumulation on the smoke 
shelf is indeed a fire hazard. You can do 
this with a broom, but a strong industrial 
vacuum is a good deal more efficient. If you 
can't rent one, forget about the vacuum al- 
together and please don't use your household 
vacuum cleaner. You'll wreck it forever. 


ney fires can begin in the stove pipe. They 

begin naturally where the flame can reach 
the creosote. Therefore it is terribly impor- 
tant that creosote buildup be thoroughly re- 
moved near where the flame may reach it. 
Gently disconnect your stove pipe and lower 
it into a double grocery bag or pan or bucket, 
and carry it outdoors. Some people recommend 
that you tape the bag to the stove pipe at one 
end and brush vigorously allowing the soot and 
grime to fall into the bag. When done re- 
connect with care. Ashes can be as dangerous 
as live cinders and should be treated with 
equal respect. Therefore, now that you have 
the ashes in a grocery bag, don't put the bag 
on the floor. Leave the ashes outdoors in a 
safe place or in a fireproof container. 


t YOU HAVE a box stove or combi-fire, chim- 


"A Aa — A 


Eva Horton is cleaning the smoke shelf with 


a special brush. You can use an ordinary 
broom, but don't forget the face mask. Her 
assistant holds the flashlight. 
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Brushes And Books 


VARIOUS SIZES of metal wire chimney brushes 
are sold through Jgtul stove dealers. For 
more information, write to: Kristia Associ- 
ates, 343 Forest Avenue, P. O. Box 1118 

CBB, Portland, Maine 04104. Two useful 
books are available at $1.00 each from the 
same address--"A Resource Book on the Art 

of Heating With Wood," and "The Homeowner's 
Resource Book on the Art of Sweeping 
Chimneys." 


2s EVERYTHING IS CLEAN except for you. 
Sensible chimney sweeps take scrubbing 
themselves as seriously as they do every 
other step in sweeping. Indeed the job is not 
done until every particle of dust and soot 
from your skin has been washed down the drain. 
Certain kinds of skin cancer are a real occu- 
pational hazard. My recommendation is to scrub 
and then scrub some more. I don't say this to 
Scare you away from sweeping your chimney. 
Rather I say it to scare you into taking sen- 
Did Eva Horton ever sweep a chimney? The sible precautions for your own safety. No 
answer is, most definitely, yes. Here sense in making your chimney safe and putting 
she is in the traditional sweep's outfit your health in jeopardy at the same time! mm 
of top hat and tails. Down goes the brush, 
very slowly and carefully, at the end of a 
strong length of rope. No frayed rope, 
please--that brush has a heavy weight tied 
to it. A brush stuck in the middle of a 
chimney is a sweep's nightmare! 


EVA HORTON is president of Kristia Associ- 
ates, the exlusive importers of the Nor- 
wegian Jgtul wood stove; president of 

Kris Comm, an advertising agency; execu- 
tive director of the Chimney Sweep Guild 


and sits on the Board of Directors-Junior 


WHILE YOU'RE ALL DIRTY, it is a good idea to Achievers. Born and brought up in Oslo, 
clean your wood stove. Soot acts as an in- Norway, Eva came to the United States in 
sulator and can cause a drop in efficiency of 1952 to go to Skidmore College. She has 
10-15%. So get a good sturdy wire brush and three children ages 17, 19 and 21. 


scrape out the inside of the stove. 


OO 
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Stair Rods Conserve Carpets 


HE 18TH AND 19TH CENTURY homeowner often the treads and risers giving four times as 
que stair rods to gain many more years of much wear, Frugal homemakers often turned the 
life from their carpets. In English Geor- carpet around (reversing top and bottom) at 
gian homes--and here in America--elegant brass least once a year to further prevent wearing. 

stair rods were used to affix expensive Oriental 

and Turkish carpets to staircases. BECAUSE BRASS IS so expensive today, buying 
stair rods does constitute an investment. But 

BUT THE USE OF STAIR RODS continued throughout it is well worth it if you have an expensive 

the Victorian and Edwardian periods and the Oriental runner. And the look of the stair 

rods were often oak or black walnut. rods is also well worth the investment. They 


give an elegant, period accent to any staircase. 
THE PURPOSE OF the stair rod is to keep the 


carpet from being permanently tacked down to IT IS WORTH searching in hardware stores that 
the floor. The rods fit into an "L" shaped have a supply of old stock for stair rods and 
bracket and snap out to release the carpet. sometimes they can be found at garage sales. 
The carpet can then be easily taken up to be If you want to buy new ones, Ball and Ball 
beaten or sent out to be cleaned. But more (listed in OHJ 1978 catalog) makes them to 
importantly, the carpet can be shifted period- the size you need. They cost approximately 
ically. By moving the portion on the tread up $16 a set (rod and bracket) depending on the 
to the riser, the life of the carpet is doubled. width of the carpet. Ball and Ball also has 
Actually, it can be shifted a quarter-way on a few sets left of the triangular-shaped rods. 
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Avoiding Brush Clean-Up 


AS A PART-TIME old-house restorer, I have 
found that make-ready and clean-up tasks con- 
sume a great deal of work time. This is par- 
ticularly true with painting. I have found 
that I can save a considerable amount of 
clean-up time on painting tasks that can't be 
completed in a single day. I don't bother to 
clean out my brush, Rather, I wrap the brush 
tightly in aluminum foil and place it in the 
freezer. 


WITH ABOUT 5 MINUTES of thawing time, the 
brush will be ready to use. This procedure 
works equally well with both latex and oil- 
based paints. 
Hugh W. Barnes 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Dripless Paint Can 


ONE OF MY MOST ANNOYING prob- Old lid cuf in 
lems when painting is the way hə 
that paint accumulates in the 
rim of the can as I wipe the 
brush after dipping. The 
paint inevitably starts drip- 
ping down the side of the can 
and creates a general mess. 


I CREATED A MOST satisfactory 
solution by taking an old 
paint can lid and cutting it in half. I fit 
this half-lid to the can I'm using and wipe 
the brush against the straight part of the 
half-lid. I turned the metal down slightly 
with pliers so that there wouldn't be a sharp 
edge to damage bristles. When I'm through 
painting, the regular lid is put back on the 
can—without paint oozing down the side! 


Norma Walsh 
San Diego, Calif. 


Operating Manual 


WHEN WE MOVED INTO our old house, we acquired 
a lot of new appliances, heating plant, tools, 
etc, And, of course, with each of these came 
a set of operating instructions, maintenance 
tips, and parts list. 


BASED ON WHAT we had gone through in our last 
home, I knew that these instruction booklets 
would disappear by the time I needed them to 


fix one of our malfunctioning appliances. So 
I bought the largest 3-ring binder I could 
find and punched all these brochures so that 
they'd fit into the binder. 


AS WE ACQUIRE new devices that have instruc- 
tion manuals, they are all duly punched and 
inserted into the binder. Thus in this one 
place I have operating instructions for every- 
thing in the house. It's sort of tne "opera- 
ting manual" for our entire home. 


ALTHOUGH this idea seems obvious once you hear 
of it, I'm not aware of anyone else who has 
done it. And believe me, this portfolio is a 
real life-saver when something goes on the 
blink! 
S. J. Markoski 
Chicago, 111. 


Curving Wood 


WHEN RE-CREATING some wainscotting in our 
house, I faced the problem of curving wood 
around a curved section of plaster wall in our 
hall. A friend told me about an old car- 
penter's trick that enabled me to bend the 
chair rail around the curve. (The chair rail 
moulding was too stiff to adapt to the curve 
all by itself.) 


t 
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Slots sawn in 


back of moulding. 


WHAT I DID was make a series of cuts along the 
back of the moulding...about three-fourths of 
the way through the wood...with the cuts 
spaced about % in. apart. I used my power 

saw with the blade set for the correct depth 
of cut. 


THE SAW CUTS were visible at the top once the 
chair rail was in place. But these holes 

were easily filled with wood putty. By varying 
the depth and spacing of these backside cuts, 
you can get greater or lesser bendability in 
any given piece of wood. 


W. B. Higgins 
Seattle, Wash. 


^i 
Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 199 Berkeley PL, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


CRestoration 
CMillwork 


RESTORATION MILLWORK is a new 
firm and they have just issued 
their first catalog of wood 
mouldings. The patterns in 
this book represent the mould- 
ing profiles produced by the 
more than 200 antique 19th cen- 
tury moulding knives in the 
company's collection. 


FOR EACH MOULDING PROFILE, 

Many variations in style oc- 
curred during the 19th century 
by varying the width and depth 
or where the moulding was trim- 
med. Although only one possi- 
bility is illustrated for each 
profile, the company can make 
many variations from each 
knife. 


TO RECEIVE THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Moulding Catalog, send $1.50 
to: Restoration Millwork, 
B.C.I.C. Building, North Ben- 
nington, VT 05257. Telephone: 
(802) 447-0527. 


Beveled GlaSS 


BEVELED AND LEADED glass panel 
inserts for doors and windows 
are coming into greater demand. 
To meet this growing interest 
in decorative glass, Beveled 
Glass Industries has started 
reproducing numerous turn-of- 
century patterns in beveled 

and cut glass. 


FOR A FREE BROCHURE and the 
name of the distributor near- 
est to you, write to: Beveled 
Glass Industries, Dept. OHJ, 
900 North La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069. Phone, 
(213) 657-1462. 
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Preservation c And Business 


GER BOYOLING BUILDINGS may be 
as much an expression of the 
1980's as disposable goods and 
planned obsolescence were of 

the 1950's and '60's 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK surveys 
the role of business in this 
new approach to our urban 
resources. It is published by 
Inform-- a non-profit research 
group analyzing the impact of 
U.S. corporations on employees, 
consumers, communities and the 
environment. 


SECTIONS OF THE BOOK discuss: 
The adaptive re-use of recycl- 
ed buildings; detailed reports 
on background, execution, costs 
and problems of specific re- 
cycling projects; reports on 
continued-use buildings; com- 
munity revitalization—both 
residential and commercial; 
and case studies of general 
preservation support by pri- 
vate corporations and small 
businesses. 


THIS STUDY provides urban 
groups with blueprints to in- 
terest the business community 
in redevelopment efforts and 
is a valuable reference book 
on how the business community 
can serve society. 


"BUSINESS AND PRESERVATION" is 
$14.00 for the softcover edi- 
tion and $22.00 for the hard- 


cover. Send check to: INFORM, 
25 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 
10004. Tel. (212)425-3550. 
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This clock tower was once 
the focal point of Maynard, 
Massachusett's American 
Woolen Co. It now serves 
the same function for the 
Digital Equipment Corp. 
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By Susan Burns, Clarksburg, N.J. 


N JANUARY 1975, Ron and I moved into our 

old home. At this time our heating system 

consisted of two kerosene space heaters, one 
in the living room and one in the kitchen. A 
small vent, cut into the corner of the kitchen 
ceiling, allowed some hot air to rise into the 
bathroom. Needless to say, we were forced to 
close up most of the house for the remainder 


of the winter and live in the two heated rooms. 


THAT SPRING, we contacted ten professional 
heating men, who unanimously informed us that 


baseboard heat could be installed in the house. 


When we questioned them about the metal base- 
boards (we cringed to think that they would 

cover up the lovely wooden baseboards), these 
men informed us that the metal baseboards came 
in simulated wood grain. We decided to think 
it over. 


WE SPENT ANOTHER winter in two rooms 
since we felt that baseboard heat 
would be an injustice to the 
lovely details of the house. We 
decided to call these men back 
and request that they re- 
inspect the house and consider 
the installation of a forced 

air heating system. We felt 
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that this system would be the most discreet 
in our overhaul of this aspect of the house. 


F THE TEN MEN whom we had contacted, five 
O refused to put the forced air system in, 

saying--"Impossible"--two did not return 
to reconsider and one suggested that we put 
heat in one half of the house. Another two, 
upon re-inspection, informed us they could 
do the job although it would be costly. They 
said they would call us in a few days with a 
plan and estimate and we never heard from 
them again: 


WE REALIZED that we had to find a way to in- 
stall a forced air heating system into the 
house. We had a few problems to solve before 
this could be done. The right side of the 
house contains a basement. The left side and 
and rear addition were built on 
a stone foundation above the 
dirt. There was not a crawl 
space under these rooms. At 
one time the house contained bi- 
chimneys. In the course of 
time, the left chimney was re- 
moved from the inside of the 
house and a cinder block chim- 
ney built on the outside. On 


(Continued on pg. 105) 
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By Ann J. Tutwiler, Lexington, Virginia 


Jeffersonian 


E HAD LIVED IN THE COUNTRY, about two 
VYA miles from town, and after our children 
EI ma hei were grown we did exactly the opposite 
Colonial == thing most people do. We moved from a 
very small, all on one floor, modern house to 
a three storey, rather large, old brick house 
in town. 


Y 5 e 4 
In irginia I HAD KNOWN AND LOVED the house for at least 


twenty years, and the two delightful spinster 
sisters who lived there. After they died and 
the house was for sale it was bought by a 
fraternity who proposed to tear it down and 
build a split-level building on the site. 

(We live in a university town.) The whole 
town rose up in horror at the thought, letters 
poured in to the local paper--and that is where 
I came in! I went to the real estate office 
and told them I had a friend who was interest- 
ed (me) in the old place and wanted my opinion 
of it. 


I GOT THE KEY and went from dirt floored cel- 
lar to attic on a day when the house was cold- 
er inside than the outside air! Then I went 
home and suggested to my husband that we buy 
and restore it. His reaction was, "What do 
you want with that wreck of a place?" I 
replied, "Let's buy it and I'11 show you." 

He did and I did. 


WHEN I WENT OVER the entire house alone and 
for the first time, I made mental notes of 
what I thought would have to be done. And 
quite honestly I must confess that I really 
underestimated the job. 


FIRST OF ALL I will describe what I found. 

The red brick house is on a short and relative- 
ly quiet street only two blocks long in the 
center of town. At one end is the Episcopal 
Church and the entrance to the University 
grounds and at the other end a fraternity 
house. 


THE HOUSE is a double porticoed Jeffersonian 
Colonial, built in 1824, situated on approx- 
imately one-half an acre of ground, set far 


e 
THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL back from the street with box bushes lining 


Published Monthly For People Who Love Old Houses the walk, There were four columns of brick 
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I OPENED THE FRONT DOOR and walked into my 

PEE EO es or inno Dm EL Gerhardt dream house and this is what I found. A small 
Contributing Editors ...... Claire Wood Labine front hall with two quite small rooms flanking 


it and a cramped, ugly staircase on one side. 


arde Ld Two doors in the back of the hall opened into 
domes two nice large rooms with a small door con- 
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floors were dirty and in bad shape. This was 
the original house. I went on to investigate 
the ramshackle additions in back. 
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The house, before restoration, had a 
square bay (on the left) that ruined the 
symmetry of its elegant design. 


EHIND THE ROOM on the right a bedroom 
and bath had been added. The bathroom 
fixtures were pre-World War One vint- 

= age, peeling linoleum was on the floor 
and a single bulb dangled from the ceiling. 
What apparently had been a bedroom was in the 
same deplorable condition. 


BACK TO THE OLD PART of the house I went and 
walked through the doorway connecting the two 
large rooms. I wondered why the chair rail 
was neatly finished off about two feet from 
each side of the door on both sides of the 
wall. 


ON THE LEFT SIDE of the house another addition 
had been made joining the old outside kitchen 
to the main house. Here was merely a passage 
with a staircase to the second floor. 


THE KITCHEN'S DIRT FLOOR, covered with a thin 
wooden floor and torn linoleum sagged in the 
middle and in several places the earth showed 
through. 

FEELING A TRIFLE SAD at the condition of the 
fine old house, I mounted to the second floor 
in the back. I was in another bathroom just 
like the one on the first floor except that it 
was completely open with not even a hand rail 
on the stairs to screen it from view as one 
came up from below. 


THE BEDROOM NEXT TO THE BATH actually had long 
fronds of ivy growing through the crevices in 
the wall where the old and new parts of the 
house joined. 


THE OLD PART OF THE SECOND FLOOR was similar 
to the first except that the small room on 
the right side had been made into a bathroom. 
There were fireplaces and more of the original 
mantels in all the rooms except the bathroom. 
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In all there were seven fine, handcarved man- 
tels in the house. 


THE THIRD FLOOR was one large attic room with 
a small bathroom partitioned off under the 
slanting roof. 


FTER MY INSPECTION I realized that a 
tremendous amount of work would be 
needed. However, said I to myself, we 
have lived in a cottage on my in-laws’ 
place for twenty years, paid no rent or taxes, 
so maybe we will be justified in going ahead. 
Fortunately, my husband fell in love with the 
house, too, and agreed! We then decided that 
the next step would be to get an architect who 
had worked on old places. And this is where 
the fun began! 


BEFORE WE GOT IN TOUCH WITH THE ARCHITECT we 
did a little research on the house and found 
out a number of things about it. One was the 
unverified legend that General Robert E. Lee 
dined here on the first day he arrived in 
Lexington after the war to be president of 
Washington and Lee University. 


WHEN WE WENT OVER the housewith the architect, 
the very first thing he said we must do was to 
remove the bay from the front and thus return 
the house to its original symmetry. 


NEXT I COMPLAINED about the unattractive stair- 
case and the architect assured me, after care- 
ful inspection and having a carpenter take out 


The delicate tracery on the front door has 
an unusual heart motif of the kind generally 
found in Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
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The wood trim on the arch had been hacked 
away but, after the door was removed and 
the wall knocked away, the panelled open- 
ing turned out to have its original fram- 
ing intact. 


a portion of the enclosing wall, that it was 
not the original one, I plaintively said I'd 
always wanted a circular staircase, to which 
he replied, "You may have it, it is of the 
period." My husband told me later that those 
were the most expensive words ever spoken! 


NEXT WE DISCOVERED that the opening between 

the two large rooms had been closed and the 
small door put in. The interior walls as well 
as the exterior ones are brick and the interior 
ones are a foot thick. After the door was re- 
moved and the wall knocked away there was the 
lovely pannelled opening with the original fram- 
ing intact. Unfortunately, the trim had been 
hacked away, but an expert carpenter was able 
to make the trim to match the trim of the 
windows and the other door in the room. 


WE HAD TO HAVE A FAIRLY large library (my 
husband being a college professor and owning 
about 2000 books.) I had thought the old 
kitchen could be made into a library but that 
was not possible as the kitchen had been built 
right on the ground, This would cause dampness 
that would ruin any books. 


WE ENDED BY REMOVING the entire back of the 
house and replacing it with a well-built ad- 
dition better suited to our needs. 
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The restored arch opens into the dining 
room with its walls done in scenic wall- 
paper. The whole ground floor color 
scheme is taken from the soft greens and 
peach of the Tutwiler's oriental rug. 


N THE LEFT SIDE DOWNSTAIRS we put a 
passageway with a closet and a lava- 
tory and the library which opens onto 

a slate terrace and a small porch. 

On the other side we have a pantry, kitchen 

and laundry and a door opening into the garage. 
Over this section we made a bedroom, bath and 
study for our unmarried son. Above the library 
is our dressing room and bath. 


THESE WERE THE REALLY drastic but necessary 
changes made, not to mention rewiring, plumb- 
ing, plastering and doing over the floors. 
The floors, of original pine, needed only 
sanding and polishing. 


ALL THIS TIME, just over two years, I was 
busily reading all I could find on wallpaper, 
paint colors and curtain materials and window 
treatments of that era. I did not have or 
want an interior decorator and did it all my- 
self with one exception. The scenic wallpaper 
for the dining room was not obtainable without 
consulting a decorator. Most fortunately, 
just at this time we inherited some family 
antiques and portraits that suit the house to 
perfection, 


IN ALL MY LIFE I never had a better time than 
the years we spent doing over our house! ae 
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By Jack Woolams 


MONG THE FRUSTRATING problems that be- 

set old-house owners, one of the most 

difficult to remedy is leaking cast 

iron waste pipes. The existence of the 
problem may not even be apparent to the pur- 
chaser of the house since the damaged pipes 
are often concealed behind walls. After using 
the plumbing fixtures for a while, however, 
water damage may appear on the walls and ceil- 
ings, unpleasant odors may be noticed in the 
bathrooms and cellar, and sewage seepage may 
even be found in the cellar. 


IF A CONTRACTOR IS CALLED in to fix the prob- 
lem, chances are that walls and ceilings will 
have to be broken open, most if not all.of the 
waste lines replaced, and the walls and ceil- 
ings repaired. All of this can cost thousands 
of dollars, which you may not have or do not 
want to spend. It may also be a poor capital 
investment, since you may not want to retain 
the same plumbing arrangement indefinitely, 

or know how long you want to own the house. 


YOU MAY ALSO BE WILLING to, and perhaps ex- 
cited about, putting some of your own labor 
into the house to make it work better for you. 
It's possible to get extra years of service 
from cracked cast iron waste pipes by using 
epoxy putty and paste. The same procedure 
also can be used for drain and vent pipes. 


HE FIRST THING to determine is the type 
and extent of the damage to the waste 
line system. Most obvious symptom is 
water damage on walls or ceilings. If 
the damaged area is damp, the problem is a 
continuing one. It's also possible that the 
water may be coming from the water supply 
lines rather than the waste lines. If the 
plumbing has not been used for several months, 
the damaged areas may be dry—or camouflaged 
by plastering and painting. But the pipes 
may not have been repaired. If you smell 
sewer gas in the bathrooms, run water into all 
fixtures to fill the traps, and check for 
odors a few hours later. You can also try 
flushing toilets, and having someone in the 
cellar check the waste line for seepage. 


IF THERE ARE LEAKS that aren't coming from 
exposed plumbing, the walls (and maybe the 
ceilings) will have to be opened up. If you 
are very fortunate, your house may have wall 
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Epoxy Restoration 
Of Cast Iron Pipe 


panels that can be removed to give access to 
the pipes. 


YOUR INSPECTION of the pipes should include 
feeling around in back where you cannot see. 
The critical question is: Are the pipes hope- 
lessly corroded (and therefore have to be 
replaced) or are they only cracked and there- 
fore capable of being repaired with epoxy? 


LOWER GRADES of cast iron are less corrosion 
resistant, while higher grades are more brit- 
tle. Corroded pipes frequently look rotted, 
with amorphous holes, scaling layers of rusted 
iron, and may crumble when handled. (Corroded 
pipes also usually give off a dull "thunk" 
when rapped with a hammer. A good solid cast 
iron pipe will give off a metallic ring.) 


P RACKED PIPES, on the other hand, may be 
ň basically uncorroded, but may have 
cracked under mechanical strain.  Gen- 
erally, these pipes will have jagged 
vertical cracks that gradually narrow and 
widen along the length of the pipe. Some 
rusting on the edges of the cracks can be ex- 
pected. If the remainder of the pipe is solid 
and uncorroded, it is a candidate for repair 
with epoxy putty and paste. 


CRACKS in otherwise sound iron pipes may be 
caused by strains set up by the settling of 
the house. The building frame was originally 
designed to support much of the weight of 
these cast iron pipes. As the walls settle, 
support brackets mounted on the walls settle 
also. Toilets that were originally supported 
exclusively by the floor they were mounted on 
may have transferred more of their weight to 
the pipes underneath. Since cast iron can't 
shrink the way wood does, the waste pipes may 
end up supporting almost all the weight. 


Proper Preparation 


ECRET TO SUCCESS in using epoxy putty 

and paste is in proper preparation of 

the edges of the cracks and methodical 

application of the putty. I know of 
cases where the putty has fallen out after 
having just been carelessly slapped on. 
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Large open crack Layers scaled off Main Roof Vent 


Hairline Crack Ment Line 


Cracked Pipe Corropep Pipe 
(Can Be ResroRED ) (SHou> Be Repracep) 


SURFACES MUST BE CLEANED as close to bare 
metal as possible...removing all debris, rust, 
and loose pieces of corroded metal. The 
epoxies must be applied so that they will in- 
terlock into the crack edges and fill the 
crack in simulation of the rest of the pipe. : 

The fill should be at least as thick as the a 9^ Typical Waste 2 Vent System 
pipe wall with little epoxy protruding into 
the interior of the pipe so as not to impede 
smooth flowing of waste water. 


TO PREPARE PIPES FOR epoxy application, first Access panel can be attached to 
shut off all water valves above the area where wood fverting. 

you are working—or be CERTAIN that no one 

uses the fixtures. Run a wire brush along the 
edges of the cracks to clean them as thorough- 
ly as possible. Then, wearing heavy-duty work 
gloves, rub the edges of the crack with the 
coarsest steel wool. Cracks too narrow for 
the wire brush must be cleaned entirely by 
coarse steel wool forced into the crack. 


INSE THE CLEANED AREA with an old paint 

brush and water. With the same paint 

brush, apply a rust remover like Naval 

Jelly full strength on the edges. For 
hairline cracks, work it in with a damp cloth. 
Let it sit for several hours and then rinse 
with a paint brush and water. Preferably the 
cracks should have dried before applying the 
epoxy. 


FOR LARGE OPEN CRACKS, I use the hand moldable 
type of putty sold under the name "Epoxybond 
Plumber Seal." Cut equal parts of resin and ATER ASTE VENT 
hardener off with a knife and knead in your M W 

hands until it becomes soft and warm and both PIPES 


colors blend to a uniform gray color. Thin 
Here's What You're Likely To See In 


plastic painters' gloves can protect your 
hands from residues on the pipes and chemicals P / 
Pr A Typical Pipe Chase In A Wall 


in the putty, while allowing the necessary 
sensitivity. 
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NOW ROLL THE PUTTY into a rope-like bead about 
3/8-in. dia., about 6 in. long. Run the bead 
along the edge of the crack and very firmly 
press it into the tiny jagged ridges along the 
edge of the crack. If it falls out, or is too 
easily pulled out, either you are not pressing 
firmly enough, or you didn't clean out the 
crack well enough. If the putty comes out 
with pieces of debris on it, repeat the entire 
preparation process. 


Filling The Crack 


INING THE CRACK with the epoxy putty 
bead establishes the necessary firm 
anchor between the cast iron and sub- 
sequent applications of epoxy. After 
the lining bead has set, it should be hard as 
a rock and not at all responsive to manual 
pulling and pushing. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE CRACK opening can then be 
sealed up in several ways. Successive beads 
could be molded around the inside of the edges 
until it is closed up. Keeping your hands wet 
will help keep the putty from sticking to your 
hands during this process and will help you to 
smooth the surface of the putty. Although a 
dry surface is preferable, one unique feature 
of this putty is that it will set firmly even 
on a wet surface—a distinct advantage if you 
cannot stop seepage in the pipe, as is often 
the case with old plumbing. 


IF THE CRACK IS VERY LARGE, it can also be 
sealed in a manner similar to doing car body 
work. The holes can be filled with layers of 
epoxy paste laid over fiberglass screening. 
First, cut the fiberglass to match the hole 
with about a half-inch overlap. Anchor the 
screening to the hole by applying a thin 
layer of paste over and under the screen where 
it touches the pipe and work it in until it 
makes the screen stick. After the edges of 
the screen have set into the pipe, apply a 
thin coat of paste over the screen with a 
knife and mold the screen to the shape of the 
pipe. The screen should follow the contours 
of the pipe, but should be set below the outer 
surface of the pipe shell. The first layer 
must set firmly to prevent successive applica- 
tions of paste from oozing through the screen. 


AFTER THE SCREEN has set firmly, successive 
layers of paste should be built up until you 
have roughly duplicated the thickness and 
shape of the rest of the pipe. The paste is 
simply squeezed from its tubes, and is easy to 
mix and spread. 


IG CRACKS can also be filled by making 

plates out of the putty and inserting 

them into the cracks, connecting them to 

the anchor bead with the paste. If you 
wait until the plates are firm, but not yet 
hard, you may make them a little oversized and 
trim them with a knife until you get the de- 
sired fit. 


THE EPOXY PASTE is also best for sealing hair- 
line cracks, since it is easier to work with 
than the putty, and will spread and bond bet- 
ter against the inside edges. After mixing 
the paste, apply a thin layer with a knife 


Epoxy bead pressed 
firmly against Jagged 
edges of crack — after 


thorough clean 
Pipe Wall $ "8 


The Anchor Bead 


over the crack to fill it. Then press the 
Inm into the crack with the edge of the 
nife until it appears to have worked through. 
Finally, wipe off excess around the edges. 


EACH BATCH OF MIXED PUTTY will be workable for 
about 30 min. at room temperature. Workable 
time decreases to about 20 min. as the putty 
approaches your body temperature as it ab- 
sorbs heat from your hand. Batches should be 
used up within this time and hands or plastic 
gloves washed off with soap and water between 
batches. The putty and paste will set hard 
and bg ready for use.within 3 hours of mixing 
at 70° F. When set, the epoxy is very hard 
and bonds very tightly. This makes for a dur- 
able job, but also makes it difficult to cor- 
rect a botched-up job. 


Geometry Problems 


F YOU FIND that you cannot reach a pipe 

because other pipes are in the way, fol- 

low these lines down into the cellar to 

see if they are live or cut-off old lines. 
If they are dead lines, you can cut away the 
sections that are in the way--without worry 
about the rest of the lines falling down if 
the rest of the lines are framed into the 
house by the connecting lines. Check to make 
sure that vital connections to the operative 
plumbing have been removed. 


YOU CAN ALSO TELL by feeling when an old pipe 
is totally loose from the rest of the plumb- 
ing. If it is, have someone hold the loose 
section while you cut it free with a hack saw 


About Epoxybond 


"Epoxybond Plumber Seal" and “Epoxybond 
Plumber Paste" are generally carried by 
plumbing supply stores, hardware stores 


and home centers. They have been on the 
market for about 15 years. If you can't 
locate the product, you can obtain dis- 
tributor information by contacting the 
manufacturer: Atlas Minerals & Chemicals, 
Farmington Rd., Mertztown, PA 19539. 
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or electric sabre saw, and then gently lower 
the loose section down the shaft. If live 
pipes or walls are in your way, you should be 
able to reach into most areas with a knife 
blade. You can contour your work by wrapping 
a rag covered with epoxy paste around the pipe 
and sliding it back and forth and up and down. 
Successive applications of paste in this man- 
ner should repair the pipe adequately. 


AFTER THE PIPES have been repaired, you may wish 
to consider enclosing the pipe shaft with a 
removable panel (assuming it didn't have one 
already). With screw-out panels, you can 
check every few months for new leaks and apply 
epoxy paste as needed. 


IF YOU PAINT THE WASTE PIPES BLACK, it will be 
easy to spot new leaks. They will show up as 
rust streaks on the pipe. 


PLUMBING SHAFT PANELS CAN be screwed into the 
studs in a wood frame building. In masonry 
walls, the panel can be fastened with lead 
anchors in the masonry, or into a wood frame 
anchored to the inside of the shaft. If you 
must camoutiage the panes, build a frame that 
will hold the panel flush to the wall, counter- 
sink the screwheads, spackle the joints, and 


paint. If your building codes requires a 
fireproof covering for plumbing shafts, the 
panel can be made from sheetrock or pre-cut 
asbestos. 


F YOU ARE OPENING up the pipe shafts all 

the way, you may also consider insulating 

your hot water risers at the same time, 

using plastic pipe insulation or fiber- 
glass insulation. A good insulation job will 
keep the hot water resting in the pipes plenty 
hot for over an hour...and will save energy 
and money. 


AN EPOXY REPAIR JOB as described above can be 
an adequate temporary or moderately long 
range solution to what otherwise could be a 
very expensive problem. If properly applied, 
the epoxy patch can last as long as the pipe. 


Jack Woolams is an old-house owner who 
has had plenty of opportunity to practice 


piping repairs in his New York City 
brownstone. 


A Utility Light For 
Painting Projects 


By David E. Hardingham, Reidsville, N.C. 


ETTING LIGHT TO PAINT BY can be a big prob- 

lem in a room where prudence has dictated 
that you cover the center chandelier with a 
dropcloth. An old floor lamp will do—but 
most of these are none too steady on their 
feet. I have come up with a home-made gadget 
that is both enduring, stable and doesn't care 
if it gets spattered. 


THIS LIGHTING SYSTEM will cost you under $10 
to make, and will put out 450-600 watts of 
well-diffused light. It isn't large, and will 
provide satisfactory light to work by up to 

15 ft. away. Its only disadvantage is that 
it puts out quite a bit of heat, which can be 
a bother during the summer. 


THE LIGHT is useful not only at night and on 
dark days, but also on a clear bright day when 
you are painting windows and looking out 
against a bright sky. With this unit brought 
in close behind you, it will help balance the 
contrast your eyes are contending with. 


WIRE THE SOCKETS (3 or 4 of them) in parallel 
as indicated on the diagram. The switch is 
wired in series with one leg. Use #16 or #14 
stranded wire. For most applications, a 20-ft. 
lead cord is more than ample. 
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Bord Porcelain 
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WIRING 


MHE SNAP SWITCH can be any unit that's rated 
at 15 amps, 115 volts. You can use a self- 
contained switch that you just mount in a hole 
in the top board, or use a standard wall-type 
switch mounted in an approved metal box. In 

my thinking, a two-pole switch is safer, and 

in some communities may be required, Where 
code doesn't require them, however, they are 
hard to find in stores...though you can usually 
get them from an electrical supply house. Tell 
them you want a two-pole (not a double-throw) 
switch, the kind they use for 220-v. single 
phase service, This switch will enable you to 
break the connection on both wires at once. 


IF YOU USE a single-pole unit and have any con- 
cern about safety, pull the plug out when not 
in use. If you don't understand simple elec- 
trical wiring, mount the sockets and find an 
electrician. ae 
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This is the Colonial house in Clarksburg, 
New Jersey, owned by Susan and Ron Burns. 


(Hot Air Heating--Cont'd from page 97) 


the right side of the house, the flue which ran 
up from the cellar had been retained. A 
closet is adjacent to this flue. 


UR FIRST PROBLEM was how to install heat 

ducts into the rooms which were not above 

the basement. Upon inspection of the base- 
ment, we decided that there was a possibility 
that some of the stone foundation could be re- 
moved from within the basement and ducts 
"fished in" and placed under the floorboards in 
the living room and kitchen. After we removed 
stones at the appropriate spaces where the 
ducts would run from the furnace, I was elected 
to dig the crawl space under the rooms. Inch 
by inch, we removed enough dirt to make a long 
crawl space big enough for the duct. 


OUR NEXT PROBLEM was to figure a way to install 
ducts to the second floor without exposing the 
metal boxes in the living quarters. We willing- 
ly sacrificed our closet space for the hedon- 
istic thought of winter warmth. We realized 
that we could run the ducts for the second 
floor straight through the closets on the first 
and second floors, which are adjacent to the 
flue. Then, we could extend the ducts to the 
attic and from there arrange them over the 
attic floor to the appropriate vents. 
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WE FOUND A YOUNG MAN (Ralph Wilcox, a pro- 
fessional heating man) who was willing to in- 
stall the heating system for us in the fashion 
we wanted. He proceeded as follows: 


FIRST, holes were measured and cut into the 
attic floors where vents would eventually be 
placed. Then, we insulated the attic. We 
installed foil-faced fiberglass batting (3% in.) 
into the joists. Over this, we installed more 
un-faced batting (6 in.). The 9% in. insula- 
tion thickness is equivalent to R-30 (thermal 
resistance to heat flow). This R value has 
been recommended for our area. 


HE FURNACE was installed on 4-in. cinder 
"T 99s in the basement next to the inside 

flue. From this point, the ducts to the 
first floor rooms were attached to the base- 
ment ceiling by metal clamps. The ducts which 
were placed under the living room and kitchen 
were "fished through" from upstairs. When 
money permits, we will blow insulation under 
these two rooms. There are two heat vents in 
the living room and kitchen, one on either 
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side of the outside walls. The dining room ALL THE DUCTS are insulated inside and out to 

has one vent on the outside wall and the re- inhibit heat loss. Circular extensions were 

turn air vent is on the other side of the insulated on the outside; metals ducts were 

room. There is a large return air vent below insulated on the inside--all four sides of the 

the stairs between the living room and dining duct. As Ralph made the ducts, he lined them 

room. with 1 in. thick flat insulation. This has 
helped inhibit heat loss in the ducts under 

ONE CONTINUOUS DUCT runs from the basement, the floors. 

through the closets on the first and second 

floors to the attic. From this duct, there WE ALSO HAD A HUMIDIFIER put on the furnance. 

is a network of ducts to the second floor This has helped to eliminate very dry air. 

rooms. Small vent holes were carefully cut 

into the ceilings with a jigsaw and white WE HAVE FOUND THAT our heating system is ef- 

metal vents were installed. Since our walls ficient and inconspicuous. We're glad we 

are white they proved to be hardly noticeable. waited, ae 
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TU PAINTED WINDOW SHADE became popular in BY MID-CENTURY, the most fashionable decreed 
the early part of the 19th centry. They the painted shade rather vulgar but this did 
were first known as "The Transparent Shade," not inhibit its popularity. Ladies continued 
because they were made of cambric (a fine to paint shades with varying degrees of 
bleached linen) or sized muslin and appeared artistic ability right up until the turn of 
in the window like a lighted panel. Painted the century. 


by professionals, the designs tended toward 


romantic landscapes or rural scenes. Painted i $ 
shades were also imported from Europe where WHEN THE MAIL ORDBR CATALOG cane into use in 


: the 1870's and 80's, the painted shade was 
iin from handblocks and/or available both inexpensively and ready-made. 


BUT VERY MANY SHADES WERE decorated at home 
from instructions given in art publications of 
the day. They were drawn freehand or stencil- 
led. Sometimes they were colored with dyes 


for a stained glass effect. : 3 t FROM THE Montgomery 
(OM S. cH. Ward Catalog of 
IN THE VICTORIAN ERA an opaque cloth was con- Ew , QN 1895, this painted 
sidered necessary for privacy and the painted SURE TONES : shade was available 
shade lost its transparent appearance. The VOR qs in the popular col- 
professionally done shades featured compli- S pee ce) ors of the day-- 
cated designs related to the current fashions , — - olive, nile green, 
of the day--Gothic tracery during the Gothic 3 ue cin. 9 feet wide Uy feet iong. Color slate, ecru or 
Revival, etc. Home decorators often used a clive, nile grech, saie, eeru  robin's egg blue. 


stencilled border (called "dado") and large, ;vaeti t » printed In Flock and gold $042 
repeating motifs. AMAA ARN ARS S CC 
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Restorer's Notebook 


More On Gluing Chairs 


WOULD LIKE TO add 

some comments to L. 
J. Davis' remarks on 
re-gluing chairs (OHJ 
July 1978). He is 
right about taking 
chairs apart—complete- 
ly apart—for re-gluing. 
But I disagree with 
some of his comments 
about glue. 


IT IS QUITE TRUE that 
new glue will not ad- 
here well to old glue— 
for reasons unknown to 
me. So all the old 

glue does have to be 
removed. But it is also 
important to re-fit the joints. 
of a year, 


In the course 
I probably re-glue 100 chairs. And 
I've found that no special care need be taken 
in removing the old glue. 


I JUST SCRAPE the old glue off the male sec- 
tions, and re-bore the holes slightly larger 
than original, thus getting down to bare wood 
on both male and female components. Then I 
saw a slot in the end of the stretcher or 


other male piece and insert z 
a wedge of any compatible ly 
wood to achieve a sort of S 


bell-shaped end that will —E 
just enter the hole with  —- 
hand pressure. I've also — 
been known to cut a slight 
flat on the rung or stretcher and insert a 
wedge or spline from outside after assembly. 
Main point is to get the wood fitting reason- 
ably tightly. 


ON JOINTS THAT RESIST separation, I drill a 
1/16" hole on the underside and then inject 
(with a syringe) a bit of warm water, or some- 
times warm water and alcohol. Give it 10 min- 
utes, then wiggle and tap it apart. Reason 
for the alcohol is that sometimes the joints 
are stuck by shellac from the finish that seeped 
into the joint. The alcohol dissolves the 
shellac. 


use a resin glue such as Elmer's Profession- 
Contrary to Mr. Davis's belief, these 

glues are not waterproof, and will soften if 
kept wet for 20 min. or so. Thus the next 
repair man (and it should be 60 years from 
now if the joints were fitted properly), can 
drill a tiny hole, shoot in water, and do the 
job all over again. 


gos GLUE IS A GOOD MATERIAL, but I generally 
al 


David E. Hardingham 
Reidsville, N.C. 


Cleaning Old Glass 


yE HAD COMPLETED a major restoration on our 
1890's Victorian house. All that remained 

to be done before we moved in was to clean the 
windows, which were made of hand-blown glass. 
An easy job, we thought. But no amount of 
scrubbing with any type of solution seemed to 
remove the accumulations of years of dirt baked 
on by the sun. 


AFTER MUCH WORK in vain, we sought the assist- 
ance of a curator at a local historical site. 
She told us that they had the same problem, and 
had finally decided to find virtue in having 
hand-blown sun-glazed glass. 


STILL NOT SATISFIED, I reasoned that in restor- 
ing antiques, 0000 steel wool was a necessary 
part of a fine finish. Why not try this on 
antique windows? So it was up the ladder again, 
this time armed with 0000 steel wool, a bottle 
of ammonia, newspapers, soft cloths, and a 
bucket of water. 


IT WAS A GREAT SUCCESS. First we scrubbed each 
pane with the fine steel wool and straight am- 
monia. The window was then rinsed with plain 
water to remove the grime. Then a soft cloth 
was soaked in a strong ammonia/water solution 
for a final wash. The drying and polishing of 
each window was done with old newspapers. 


Mrs. James N. Butterworth 
Demorest, Ga. 


Stripping Old Hardware 


HEN TRYING TO CLEAN old hardware such as door 
knobs, drawer pulls, etc., that are covered 
with paint or varnish, simply soak them over- 
night in a solution of half mineral spirits 
and half alcohol. I use a 2-1b. coffee can 
with a lid to avoid evaporation. 


NEXT DAY, the paint or varnish slides off eas- 
ily. I use an old tooth brush to get hard-to- 
reach places. Rinse with soap and warm water, 
then buff with fine steel wool to renew the 
luster. You can re-use the stripping solution 
over and over by straining through a coffee 
filter to remove sludge. 
Linda Smisek 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Adaptation For Window Channels 


WE WANTED TO USE the Quaker Window 
Channels (OHJ June 1978) but found 
that our sash were too thin for the 
sizes of channel available. So we 
Me nailed narrow strips of wood to the 
outside of the sash so that they 

would fit one of the standard sizes. It was 
also necessary to rout the bottom edge of the 
lower sash to clear the sill. 


WE CONVERTED FIVE dormer windows in this fash- 
ion. It was a bit of work, but we now have 
windows that are snug fitting, go up and down 
smoothly—and we've preserved the original 


sash. Shirley Black 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Stoves And 
"Lamps 


IONEER LAMPS 

AND STOVES has 
an unusually 
large collection 
of reproduction 
kerosene lamps 
(all can be pur- 
chased as oil or 
electric).  Hang- 
ing lamps are 
circa 1880-1910 
and range from a 
trawler to the 
fancy type shown 
in photo. Chand- 
eliers include 
an 1860 3-way 
kerosene tube as well as gas 
and electric combination chand- 
eliers. Table lamps come in 
banquet, student and elegant 
French-shaded models. Similar 
to the table lamps in style, 
there is a selection of floor 
models, and a few interesting 
1920 electric fixtures. 


THERE ARE two ways to see this 
collection. Sixty-two color 
slides are available for $20, 
credited against purchase. 

Or, there is a small brochure 
with b/w photos, for $5, also 
credited against purchase, 
titled "Lighting With Fire." 


PIONEER'S STOVE DIVISION has 

an extensive catalog of hist- 
oric stoves still in produc- 
tion. Some of the models date 
back to 1720. There are kit- 
chen ranges, parlor stoves, 
wood and coal, American and 
French. Not only are the 
stoves fascinating (every- 
thing from "Hot-Blast Florence" 
to a squat little laundry 
stove) but the catalog contains 
hints and facts about stove 
history, usage and buying. 

The price is $4.95, refundable. 


TO ORDER EITHER the slide 
series or the lighting bro- 
chure and/or the stove catalog, 
send check to: Pioneer Lamps 
and Stoves Co., 71 Yesler Way, 
Seattle, WA 98104. Telephone: 
(206) 624-8035. 


Helpful Publications 


* OOOOOO OOOO 


Roofing 


“Information 


Log eg ROOF is basic 

in the preservation of a 
structure, regardless of its 
age, size, or design. A 
new Preservation Brief from 
the Technical Preservation 
Services Division deals with 
making all types of roofs 
weather-tight. 


DISCUSSED ARE historic roofing 
materials--Clay tile, slate, 
wood and metal shingles as 
well as asphalt shingles (used 
as early as the 1890's) and 
roll roofing. Also explored 
in the pamphlet: Alternative 
materials, Temporary Stabliz- 
ation, and Maintenance. 


ONE OF THE MOST HELPFUL sec- 
tions covers Failures of Sup- 
port Systems and explains the 
job of gutters and downspouts 
and the importance of flashing. 


TO RECEIVE A COPY of Preserva- 
tion Brief $4--Roofing for 
Historic Buildings, write to: 
Technical Preservation Ser- 
vices Division, Office of 
Archeology and Historic Pres- 
ervation, Heritage Conserva- 
tion and Recreation Service, 
U.S. Department of the Inter- 
20240. 


© QUO 


“House 
Research Guide 


HERE IS A NEW BOOKLET avail- 
able to help you research 
your house. It is prepared by 
Brownstone Biographies, a pro- 
fessional house research ser- 

vice in New York City, Al- 
though the firm specializes 

in New York City row houses, 
the book is general in scope. 
The actual procedures of house 
research are the same in all 
parts of the country. 


RESEARCHING YOUR HOUSE takes 
time, patience, and knowing 
where to find the information 
you seek, The booklet will 
tell you how to begin, how to 
read deeds, how to use tax 
records and many more methods 
of gathering information. It 
also explains what do with 
the information you gather-- 
how to write a written report, 
make a scrapbook, etc. 


THE BOOKLET, wnile small in 
size (20 pp.), is concisely 
written and attractively illus- 
trated. To get a copy of "The 
House Research Guide," send 
$3.00 to: Brownstone Biograph- 
ies, 258 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 11205. 


ior, Washington, D.C. 
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By David and Ruth Gillespie, Chicago, Ill, 


«C ITH WHAT WE HOPED was a beautiful kitchen 
all laid out on the drawing board (see 
S) OHJ-June 1978 issue), my wife and I went 
to look at kitchen cabinets. Like most old 
house people we were on a limited budget and 

one glance at the price tags was enough to 
let us know that something was going to have 
to give somewhere. 


WE VERY PAINFULLY cut up our original kitchen 
plan and went back to the showrooms with a 
dismal feeling that we had prostituted an 
ideal kitchen. Although the total price was 
better we were still not happy with the plan 
and turned off for new reasons. Ruth did not 
want the standard "brown tunnel" look of con- 
temporary tract house kitchens for which the 
majority of cabinets are remarkably well 
suited. I was appalled at the 
quality of the available cabinets-- i 
a veritable playground of staples 
and hardboard. So we decided to 
build our own. 


PUTTING OUR HEADS together we set- 
tled on the basic design. An old 
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REWIRING OLD LIGHTING FIXTURES 


pair and had to be taken out. Still, it did 
provide a model for the basic shape of the 
bake center cabinet with some modifications 
to give counter space. Ruth specified a 
marble counter top for her baking on that 
counter with the remainder to be of formica. 
Neither of us was very fond of formica-type 
counters, but in this case the material solve: 
some problems of function and cost so we 
decided to go with it. The remainder of the 
cabinets were to be more or less standard 
floor units built in place and faced with 
hardwood. 


I BEGAN BY CONSTRUCTING a base out of 2x4 and 
2x2 stock. It helps if your floor is level 
but if not, constructing your cabinets in 
place allows you to compensate for all sorts 
of irregularities. The base (Illus. A) was a 
simple ladder frame 20 in. wide, built of 
2x4's on edge with center members 
placed to carry the weight of the 
cabinets above. Toe kick mate- 
rials are usually 4 in. high (we 
used the basic brown rubber ones) 
which means that the frame must 

be shimmed up either by nailing 
1x2 furring strip on top of the 
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Old-House Living... 


Bringing Back A California Beauty 


By Barney Currer 


HEN VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA, realtor Peter 
W ose: first came upon it, he recognized 

the rambling five-bedroom mansion to be a 
prime example of a mid-90s Queen Anne Victor- 
ian--sadly shorn of its characteristic ginger- 
bread. Twenty years earlier, the deterior- 
ating home had been "renovated" inside and 
out. Because of the building's size and 
prominence, a local newspaper had even printed 
a story describing the "Cinderella transforma- 
tion," including with it a pair of "before 
and after" photos. 


ONCE PETER AND JEAN SOMERVILLE, a Vallejo 
schoolteacher, came across the old picture in 
the newspaper's back files, the two Victoriana 
buffs decided to embark on a "Cinderella 
transformation" of their own, by restoring the 
home's original facade. 


UNLIKE HOUSES WHOSE FISHSCALE siding, ginger- 
bread and filigree have merely been covered 
over with asbestos, the Vallejo home had been 
literally stripped of all embellishment.  Re- 
storing its original appearance was a matter 
of reconstructing every pendant, fan, balust- 
rade, and decoration shown in the newspaper 
photograph--the only existing illustration of 
the home in Victorian garb. 
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and the expertise to re-create elaborate 

ornamentation from a single photograph-- 
and do it at a realistic price--was possibly 
the largest problem Peter and Jean faced at 
the outset. The Old-House Journal's Emporium 
Section provided the solution by putting them 
in touch with Dave Yager, owner of a wood- 
working shop, Hallelujah Redwood, located 
some 130 miles northwest of Vallejo in the 
California coastal town of Mendocino. 


qs A CRAFTSMAN with both the knowledge 


WORKING ENTIRELY from the old photograph (to- 
gether with recent measurements of the struc- 
ture), Yager designed and handcrafted over 

100 separate pieces of Victorian bric-a-brac 
out of California redwood. Once completed, 

the pieces were delivered to Vallejo for paint- 
ing and installation. 


MIMICKING A CHARACTERISTIC architectural style 
from a lone photograph is hardly the same as 
creating gingerbread from diagrammed blue- 
prints. Most of the stripped-away bric-a-brac 
had originally been turned on specialized 

wood moulding machinery long since obsolete. 
Luckily, Yager had actually located one of 
these unique machines in a junkyard, re-con- 
ditioned it, and with the help of an elderly 
craftsman who had run one around the turn of 
the century, began learning how to operate it. 
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This photo was taken in 1957 and is the 
only known picture of the Vallejo home's 
original facade. 
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HOWEVER, NEITHER HE NOR PETER could determine 
exactly how the fan motif--a staple of Queen 
Anne architecture reproduced about the corners 
of the attic window and echoed elsewhere in 
the facade--had originally been created. 
Individual "rays" of the fan appeared to be 
turned on a lathe, then sawn in half for 
mounting on semicircular panels. But the 
narrow ends of the rays in the photograph 
were too tiny to be turned on any of Yager's 
modern lathes. 


S A COMPROMISE, two alternate fabrications 
eU the fan motif were developed. The 
first, utilizing machine-turned dowels 
split lengthwise and set into a framing panel, 
reproduced the semicircular texture of the 
original, but required the dowels be set too 
far apart at their extremities to project the 
characteristically fan-like appearance from 
a distance. The second alternative employed 
a series of flat, bandsawn, stylized tapering 
rays emanating from a similarly flat bandsawn 
core design. While not as literally faithful 
to the original architectural motif, the 
second alternative was ultimately chosen due 
to the more effective contrast it presented 
when viewed from a distance. 


EVEN MORE of a problem than the replacement of 
the dozens of small pieces of individual trim 
was restoration of the two huge gable embel- 
lishments that had adorned the peaks of the 
main and porch roofs in the 1957 photograph. 
Both of these floral decoratives had been set 
in plaster from hand-carved wood mouldings. 

Of course, all the equipment, along with the 
expertise necessary in its employment, had 
simply vanished over the past 85 years. 


CARVING AND POURING new castings was clearly 
out of the question. But the possibility 
existed that the two gable embellishments 


The home had been modernized and stripped 
of its architectural trim and ornament 
when this "after" photo was taken. 


could be re-created as twin redwood carvings, 
painted to look like plaster, and mounted with 
the rest of the ornamentation, 


the San Francisco Bay, is fortunately 
located just south of the heart of Northern 
California's wine country. Thus Peter began 
to investigate the possibility that one of the 
region's oaken wine barrel sculptors might 
wish to turn his talents to Victorian archi- 
tectural design. 


V ise san set on the northeastern edge of 


FORTUNATELY ENOUGH, just such a craftsman-- 
Jerry Bettman, a local elementary school 
teacher and part-time wine barrel carver--was 
intrigued by the idea. And again, working 
entirely from the sole extant photo of the old 
house, Bettman designed two elaborate floral 
decorations and carved them onto two triangles 
of California redwood. 


VER THIS PAST SPRING and summer, dozens of 

Q: pieces that were to make up the 
enormous Victorian jigsaw puzzle began to 

collect in the yard behind the house. The 

next step in the rehabilitation was to identify, 

paint, and mount them all. 


JEAN AND PETER had anticipated the problem of 
identifying each bracket, panel and column and 
guiding it to its proper location on the house 
before the restoration began. To keep track 
of the pieces, a 2x3 ft. master enlargement of 
the 1957 photo was made. From this enlarge- 
ment, every component piece was traced and 
individually identified by number and letter. 
Letters referred to the classification of the 
piece; the number to the sequence of instal- 
lation. 


EVEN WORKING from this carefully drawn map, 
however, the attachment of the ornamentation 
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Twenty years after its "modernization" 


the Queen Anne house is restored to its 
1894 beauty. 
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This detail of one of the redwood brackets 
shows how contrasting paint colors accent 
the sculptural richness. 


was a long and difficult process. Sections of 
the house had settled, wooden surfaces were 
warped, and entire panels had become subtly 
distorted. To accommodate these discrepancies 
from the measurements, each individual piece 
of trim had to be sanded, sawn, re-turned or 
in some way modified before it could be fit 
snugly into its appropriate niche. 


however, provide one great advantage-- 

much of the contrast painting could be 
done at ground level before the trim was 
mounted 30 and 40 ft. above the street. 
Because the job of repainting the house some 
time in the future is such a Herculean task, 
Peter used (and recommends to other Victorian 
preservationists) nothing but the highest 
quality paint. 


«Mioseves THE RE-CREATED bric-a-brac did, 


ALL THE NEW REDWOOD TRIM was initially treated 
with copper naphthenate, all-purpose wood 
preservative. Then the house and trim both 
were spackled, sanded, primed with an oil- 
based paint and then finished with a coat of 
white. Contrast trim not painted white was 
given two coats of either light brown or 
yellow prior to installation. 


THE CAULKING, SPACKLING and final painting ap- 
plied to the house was all acrylic-based, The 
couple's experience with oil-based caulking 
had been that it tended, over years, to crack, 
peel, and pull away from the wood surface. 
Latex, on the other hand, tends to remain 
flexible, expanding and contracting with 
temperature changes while retaining its 
original,color. 


THE TIME AND CARE bestowed on the restoration 
of the house should reward Peter and Jean for 
years to come; the York Street home, long a 
local landmark, is scheduled to be included 
on a proposed walking tour of Vallejo's 
architectural heritage. And in addition to 
the physical restoration of the building, the 
two homeowners have completed an exhaustive 
compilation of the entire chain of the home's 
former occupants--several of whom were prom- 
inent figures in the history of this former 
capital of the state of California. "mu 


Peter and Jean climb the scaffolding 
at the outset of the restoration. 

Old paint and scars from the original 
wood trim helped them to mount the 
redwood replacements. 
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A Fiala & & Furnace On The Same Flue 


By Allen D. Griffiths, O.D., 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


N MAY OF 1977, Patty and I purchased an 
1875 Georgian revival home in Washington 
Court House with the idea of restoring 
the structure to the way it was when it 
was built. The previous owner, being a paint 
and wallpaper salesman, had completely redec- 
orated and remuddled the interior of the house. 
However, the basic structure was unchanged... 
having not been altered since 1875. 


THE HOUSE WAS ORIGINALLY built with six fire- 
places, all of them burning wood or coal. The 
kitchen had been fitted with a large iron stove 
that unfortunately had been removed by a pre- 
vious owner. None of the original six fire- 
places were in working order: Three of them had 
been bricked up, one had its chimney removed, 
and the remaining two had been converted to 
decorative fireplaces. 


mx HE FIRST ROOM that we "attacked" was the 
gj dining room. First the wallpaper came 
Hoff. Then off came the wall-to-wall 

$j carpeting. This revealed a quarter-sawn 
oak floor that had been installed in 1919. It 
was nice...but it wasn't original...so up it 
came. Beneath the oak was a soft pine tongue - 
and-groove floor. It showed that there had 
been a hearth on the outside wall. 


THERE WAS ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE that a fireplace 
had been on that outside wall because a chimney 
breast protruded four inches from the rest of 
the wall. However, a steam radiator had been 
placed in front of the suspected fireplace 
opening around the year 1900. In gleeful anti- 
cipation, I chipped away at the plaster and 
discovered as the bricks fell away that the 


firebox and hearth had been completely removed 
—but the flue was in good working order. In 
fact, the flue was currently in use by the 
existing furnace and hot water heater. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL remained for about three 
months while we pondered the problem of how 
to get the fireplace back in working order. 
Standard practice dictated that the fireplace 
would require a separate flue, totally indepen- 
dent of the flue currently being used by the 
furnace. While we were mulling this problem, 
we found—fortunately—that no furnace gases 
came into the room through the hole in the 
bricks I had made because of the natural draw 
of the chimney. 


The One-Flue Quandry 


LTHOUGH I WAS DETERMINED to have a wood- 
burning fireplace, my contractor was 
none too encouraging at first. He said, 
"Well, it looks like you are going to 
have to box in another flue." But we couldn't 
do that because all the interior walls are 
solid brick—and there are windows on both 
sides of the chimney breast. There wasn't 
really another wall that could be boxed in 
without drastically changing the floor plan of 
the room. Besides, I didn't want to do that 
because it wouldn't be faithful to the original 
appearance of the house. 


I WAS SURE THAT there must be another solution 
to the problem. After repeated consultation 
with my contractor, he thought of a novel way 
to allow the fireplace and furnace to use the 
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same chimney flue. Although quite unusual (I 
know of no precedent for this design), the 
system has worked very well. 


A Flue Bypass 


a ASICALLY, our system is built around 

a couple of metal pipes that conduct 

fy the combustion gases from the furnace 
and hot water heater around the fire- 
place. The furnace gases combine with the 
fireplace gases well up in the chimney. You 
can get a better idea of how the system works 
by referring to the diagrams. 


WE WERE ABLE TO FIND ROOM for the metal pipes 
because the new firebox we built had slanted 
sides—since we built it according to Count 
Rumford's specifications (see OHJ "The Right 
Shape For A Fireplace," Mar. 1976, p. 5). This 
design creates a space between the bricks of 
the tapered firebox and the bricks of the 
rectangular chimney. Normally, this space is 
filled with rubble. 


INSTEAD OF RUBBLE, in our case we were able to 
use the space to bring metal flue pipes up 
from the furnace and water heater in the base- 
ment. The metal flue pipes were extended 
above the damper and smoke shelf a sufficient 
distance so that the natural draw of the chim- 
ney would pull the gases up the chimney, 
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New flue pipe for 
furnace ties into old 
flue above the new 
firebox . 
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rather than letting them filter down through 
the damper into the fireplace opening. 


TO REBUILD THE FIREBOX, the contractor used 
red firebricks, which he sawed in half length- 
wise. These were then laid so that the cut 
side faced the back of the firebox. These 
narrow red bricks made it look much more like 
an old-fashioned fireplace than it would have 
if the standard large, tan-colored firebricks 
had been used. 


THE CONTRACTOR followed the proportions for 
the firebox as set forth in The Old-House 
Journal article cited earlier. The result was 
a perfect reproduction antique fireplace that 
draws well—and still accommodates the furnace 
on the same flue. 


The Ultimate Test 


VEN THOUGH our flue system is quite un- 
conventional, it passed the two most 
important tests. The system works 
beautifully, and—equally important— 
the local building inspector gave it his 
approval after he saw it in operation. 


AND I WOULD like to acknowledge Mr. Dan Leav- 
erton of Dan Leaverton Construction who had 
the original idea and who made it a working 
reality. mu 


Bricks laid with This face out 


Cut line. 


icebox are 


Firebricks for new 
laid with narrow 


cut in half and 
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Sprucing Up 
Old Radiators 


advice from other readers on how to treat 

the old cast iron radiators in her 19th 
century farmhouse. We received several dozen 
replies...far too many to print in this limited 
space. But there was a lot of agreement on 
some of the most basic points: 


1 N THE AUGUST ISSUE, Nan Harrington sought 


€ FROM THE STANDPOINT of maximum heat efficien- 
Cy, a radiator shouldn't have any paint on it. 
Any paint that is added on top of the iron 
will reduce heat transfer marginally. However, 
from the standpoint of preventing rust (a 
rusty surface also cuts down heat transfer) 

and from the appearance standpoint, a thin 
coat of paint is desirable. 


€ THICK COATS OF OLD PAINT not only cut down 
on heat transfer, they also hide some of the 
decorative details that were often cast into 
the old radiators. 


€ TO REMOVE ACCUMULATED paint, the readers have 
used just about every stripping process. The 
most popular was sandblasting. Some people 
brought them to commercial dip tank services. 
(Because of the weight, however, not every 

dip tank operator will deal with radiators.) 

A few readers reported success with the wire 
roto-strippers that fit into portable drills. 


€ IF A RADIATOR has been disconnected for 
stripping, it's also a good idea to see how 
much of the accumulated rust and scale you can 
remove from inside. (The scale cuts down heat 
transfer.) Some commercial dipping processes 
will also remove some of this inside scale. 
Another way is to take a solution of baking 
soda in hot water and flush it through the 
radiator, followed by a flush with clean 
water. 


€ REGARDING RADIATOR COVERS, there was a wide 
divergence of opinion. There was much senti- 
ment for leaving them totally exposed (es- 
pecially the highly decorative ones) since 
they are antique plumbing fixtures. Too, they 
pointed out, any radiator cover—no matter how 
good the design—will cut down somewhat on 
heat efficiency. 


The Best Paint 


HERE DIDN'T SEEM to be any definitive 

"expert opinion" on the best paint to use 

in repainting a radiator after it had been 
stripped of all its old paint. The biggest 
factor in selecting a radiator paint is that 
it be heat resistant; i.e., it won't flake and 
discolor as it is heated by the iron. 


THAT'S WHY the aluminum and bronze powder 
paints have been so popular for radiators over 
the years. These paints are heat resistant 
because of their metallic pigments. Although 
from a radiation efficiency standpoint a flat 
black paint would theoretically be best, the 
heat resistance afforded by the metallic pig- 
ment paints has been the over-riding factor. 


MANY READERS, however, report satisfactory 
results with ordinary wall paint. So the odds 
are that if you paint a radiator with the same 
paint as you are using on the walls (or a 
contrasting color) the paint will probably ad- 
here alright and won't be adversely affected 
by heat. If you want to be conservative and 
super-safe, however, then stick with the alu- 
minum or bronze powder paints that have been 
used traditionally. 


ERE ARE SOME comments from John E. O'- 
Brien of Chicago, I11. His letter neat- 
ly distilled a lot of the expertise that 


many of the readers had gathered on a trial- 
and-error basis: 


"IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT the radiators be discon- 
nected for stripping. This not only makes the 
stripping easier, but it also simplifies the 
recoating of the radiator once it's clean. 


I HAVE USED both sandblasting and dip-stripping 
to clean radiators. A small sandblaster can 
be rented or purchased rather economically. 

And the blasting grit can be reused, thus add- 
ing to the economy of this method. A medium 
silicate material will usually cut through the 
thickest paint. 


IF YOU PREFER DIPPING, I would suggest knock- 
ing together a wooden box and overlaying it 
with heavy clear plastic. This will form a 
makeshift tank into which the various radia- 
tors can be dipped into the lye or other strip- 
ping solution. The work should be done in a 
garage or under a large tree so you can rig a 
block and tackle to lift the radiators in and 
out and to swing them clear for a hose down. 
Be sure to flush the radiators upon completion 
of the dipping process to make sure they are 
clean and free from rust and stripping solu- 
tion. 


I PERSONALLY HAVE had best results with Rust- 
O-Leum paint. All others I've tried have 
given away to flaking and peeling. Spray cans 
save a lot of painting time. Or, if there are 
many radiators, consider renting a paint. 
spraying unit." 


SPECIAL THANKS to the following readers 
for contributions that were very helpful: 


Howard Zucker, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

John E. O'Brien, Chicago, Ill. 

Rick Mordwin, Montclair, N.J. 

Marilyn Raffaele, Traverse City, Mich. 
Vera L. Griffiths, Lebanon, N.J. 
Alice Woodward, Dayton, Ohio 

David M. Doody, Wilmington, Del. 
Phyllis R. Alexander, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Yvonne A. Kenward, Tujunga, Calif. 
Bill & Frances Gay, Charlotte, N.C. 
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(Kitchen Cabinets--Cont'd from pg. 109) 


22 oœ l2 « 
frame or by shimming 
it 1/2 in. off the 
floor. Plumbing and 
wiring should be rough- bui 
ed in at this point \ 
and space left in the 
frame to accommodate 
appliances. 


Formica Facing e) 
t 


I NAILED 5/8ths sheets 
of particle board over 
the frame which were 
later covered with 
scrap formica to form the bottom shelf of the 
cupboard. This board should be 24 in. wide and 
will protrude 4 in. beyond the base to give you 
a toe kick. From here the frame is built up 

of 2x2 squares tied together horizontally with 
1x2's. Height will depend on the thickness of 
your counter top. Remember that taller people 
may want counters 1 to 2 in. higher than the 
standard 36 in. off the floor. 


Sioe View o Frame 


RE- FORMED LAMINATE TOPS are readily avail- 
able and easy to install. Preferring the 
© crisp, square lines of the hand-laid kind, 
we elected to lay the counters ourselves and 
have a professional glue down the laminate 
afterward. Standard particle board is a bit 
porous for good countertops and a denser grade 


is available at most shops that do formica work. 


INSTALL WITH SCREWS coming up through the fram- 
ing from below so that the top can be unscrewed 
and removed if necessary. The front lip was a 
1x2 nailed with the edge flush with the counter 
top. Sand off any uneveness, countersink nails 
or screws and double check to make sure the 
entire top is level. 


The Back Splash 


HE BACK SPLASH, a 1x4 strip, is not in- 
stalled until the surface of the counter 
is applied. Make cut-outs for the sink or 
stove top before applying the laminate since 
it is a good deal cheaper to replace the part- 
icle board without the laminate if you goof 
than to replace the whole thing. With the 
counter securely in place and cut-outs made, 
you are ready for surfacing--a difficult and 
tricky job that I was glad to leave to pro- 
fessionals. 


li O) 


NINETEENTH CENTURY materials make a big dif- 
ference to the look of the finished kitchen. 
The bake center was surfaced with a slab of 
marble and, as it turned out, real marble was 
cheaper than the synthetic version we had con- 
templated. Natural wood floors have something 
of the same effect on a kitchen. 


THE INSIDES of the cabinets were finished 
with standard pre-finished panelling. The 
only place I know of where commercial panel- 
ling looks good is where it can barely be 
seen. Easy to clean because of, the pre- 
finished surface, it gives an impression of 
finished wood on the interior which is almost 
never seen at close range anyway. 
able in many finishes and can be matched to 
most hard and soft wood exteriors. 


It is avail- 


OVER THE PANELLED INTERIORS I installed mov- 
able shelf brackets and shelves constructed 
of 5/8ths particle board with a strip of 
cherry glued to the leading edge and moulded 
with a plane or router. 


The Drawers 


Y THIS POINT THE HOUSE had become a family 
project and Ruth's father offered to con- 

struct the drawers. They were painstak- 
ingly put together with dove-tailed joints and 
3/8 in. white pine. Good drawers can be made 
with a half-lap joint and plywood but drawers 
do get very hard use and should be constructed 
with great care if you want to avoid doing 
the whole job again in two years or so. 


THE EASIEST WAY to install drawers is to apply 
the facing later. The actual drawer box can 
be made of scrap materials. (Illus. D) Metal 
slides can be used on the side with this meth- 
od because the inch or so clearance between 
the drawer width and the width of the opening 
can be covered by the facing piece which is 
applied to the drawer box after the fronts of 
the cabinets have been completed, The face 
will also serve as the drawer stop on the 
finished product. 


The bake center cabinet has a real marble 


counter. Space between top of cabinet 
and ceiling enhances the period effect. 
Panels in lower doors are pierced tin. 
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ONE OF THE HARDEST 
cabinets to build was 

the lazy susan corner 
cabinet. It should pro- 
trude 3 ft. out from 

the corner on both 

walls, although these 
dimensions can be fudg- 
ed a little if necessary. 
Shelves are made by cut- 
ting large circles out 

of particle board with a pie-slice shaped 
piece taken out to give the door room to shut. 
The trick is to fasten the pole to the floor 
of the cabinet and then adjust the upper fas- 
tener until you have an absolute balance point 
on your shelves. 


SHELVES IDEALLY should rotate smoothly and, 

if they "fall" back into any position, it 
should be the closed position. Fasten the 
pole hardware on the bottom of the cabinet, and 
with the shelves in place on the pole,experi- 
ment with the placing of the top point. Mark 
the holes, and fasten the upper plate to the 
bottom side of the counter top,being very care- 
ful not to drill completely through the top. 
It might be a good idea to do this before 
having your counter top laminated. 


Building In Place 


NE OF THE ADVANTAGES of building cabinets 

in place is that you can use them before 

they are completely finished and will be 
able to move into your house that much sooner. 
If [nm are living in the house you will want 
to have the use of the kitchen as soon as pos- 
sible. With the basic spaces, shelves, draw- 
ers, and counter-top in position you have only 
to hook up the sink, stove and appliances to 
have a functional kitchen. It may not look 
like much but it can be used. The danger is 
that yon may never get around to finishing 
them! 


FACING THE CABINETS is a longjob but since 

this is the most visible part you will want to 
take time to do a good job. The back of the 
free-standing peninsula in this kitchen was the 
easiest aspect. We had an original bathroom 
with a tongue and groove dado. Since this had 
to be removed to rehabilitate the bath anyway, 


C. Hardwood facing is dowelled Together 
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I had little hope that it would survive. As 

I removed it, however, I found that it was 
beaded on both sides and could be reused with- 
out stripping by simply turning it around. 
This beaded tongue and groove material is 
common in turn-of-century houses and was often 
used as ceiling material on porches. Called 
"partition panel," it is still available in 
some lumber yards although salvaged material 
has a much deeper color. 


WE HAD ALREADY decided to try to approximate 
Victorian kitchen furniture and cherry seemed 
a natural choice for the wood although it is 
extremely hard and difficult to work with. 

A simple frame was made by dowelling and glu- 
ing cherry stiles and rails together. Pieces 
were about 24 in. wide but can be varied to 
get the most efficient use of your lumber or 
space. Box drawers were already in place on 


their metal runners. The faces for the draw- 
ers were cut from a 3/4-in. board and were cut 
large enough so that they overlapped the 
drawer opening 3/8 in. on all sides. The 
drawer faces were bevelled on a table saw by 
running them through with the blade set at a 
129 angle. 


ALL WOODWORK was sanded and finished before 
installation. Doors for the cabinets were 
constructed of simple frames but jointed and 
dowelled together. The inner edge of the back 
side was rabbetted out about 3/8 in. to receive 
the panels, which were secured in place with 

a quarter-round moulding. 


Punched Tin Panels 


(55:5 DAVID WORKED to frame out the cabi- 


nets I began to think about the inset 
panels. We had decided to use punched 
tin panels partly to offset the brown surface 
of the cabinet fronts and partly because many 
Victorian kitchens seem to have had a pie 
safe with a punched tin front in them somewhere. 


SHEETS OF TIN in a variety of thicknesses can 
be had at most large metal working shops. It 
should be thick enough so that it will not 
bend easily but thin enough so that you can 
work with it,punching holes through it with 

a nail or similar tool. 


Two dowels are normally used for 
a buff jonf. 


D 
Drawer Front 
And Box 
Hardwood facing 
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public or university libraries are fine-- 

and got all the books out I could find on 
folk art. Included in most such books are 
large, simple designs such as Pennsylvania 
Dutch hex signs, quilt patterns, and stencil 
patterns. If these don't appeal to you make 
up your own. You might want to use designs 
that have meaning for you or your family. My 
mother, for example, included an outline of 
their family pet on a panel for her pie safe. 


Es PATTERN IDEAS I went to the library-- 


MODERN LINEAR PATTERNS work well and even a 
relatively complicated pattern such as the 


Shaker Tree of Life design can be made to work. 


Try to make your designs large and fairly 
simple because very complicated or small de- 
signs can't be distinguished in punched tin. 
You can use one pattern for all the fronts or 
change them as often as you like. I tended 
to repeat my designs using a series of 
Pennsylvania Dutch hex signs on the built-in 
bake center. 


TO MAKE THE DESIGN,simply draw it out on 
heavy paper the size of the panel needed. 
Don't forget that the edges will be recessed 
into the frame of the door so you will need 

to leave an extra quarter-inch margin on each 
side in addition to whatever margin you choose 
for your design. A compass, ruler and cut- 
outs of circles, hearts, stars and leaves 
should be all you need to come up with your 
designs. 


Transferring The Patterns 


panels (already cut to their proper size) 

and put it in the door frame to see how 
it will look. If everything seems to look 
the way you want it then you are ready to 
punch the design. Place the tin panel on a 
large piece of scrap lumber (an old sheet of 
panelling will do nicely) to avoid ruining 
your work table. Then, following your design, 
punch holes at regular intervals with a 
hammer and nail or punch. You can vary the 
design by using different size nails to give 
larger and smaller holes and you can vary the 
distance between the holes. 


p EXT, TAPE YOUR DESIGN directly to the tin 


WE FOUND THAT 3/8 in. between the holes was 
good for larger, open designs while the space 
had to be narrowed for smaller or more in- 
tricate designs. As you punch the design 
into the tin it will begin to curve inward. 
This is not too serious and can be pushed 
back into its original flat shape if you are 
careful. The danger is in actually bending 
the tin as the creases will not come out and 
will mar the final product. 


WHEN FINISHED,the punched tin panels were 
fitted into the door frames with the rough 
side in. This is not the "right" way to do 
it but it will save your children, stockings, 
fingers and so on from serious damage--rough 
metal cuts faster than anything I know. If 
you are really worried about this you could 
face the rough inner side of the door with 
something to prevent touching the tin although 
it will change the exterior look of your door 
and will prevent air from moving through the 
cabinet (one of the great advantages of this 
sort of front.) 


WHILE THE DOORS were being completed, we also 
worked at facing the cabinets. I found it 
easiest to completely construct and finish 
sections before assembly. Working with units 
of approximately 48 in. wide,the entire face 
with doors attached to the frame can be in- 
stalled with counter-sunk finishing nails. 
Drawer fronts are the last step and are at- 
tached to the drawer box so as to cover the 
drawer opening in the facing frame. 


PPER CABINETS were made differently since 
they could not have a visible frame. 

Here the sides were screwed into the wall 
and the cabinet on either side with the bottom 
pieces rabbetted into them and secured with 
glue and screws. A 1x2 was screwed horizontal- 
ly to the back wall so that the entire width 
of the cabinet rested on it giving extra sup- 
port for the center divider. The entire cab- 
inet was then faced out in the same manner as 
as the lower cabinets. The small spice 
drawers were a pain to make but they do break 
up the square look of the cabinet and are 
typical of 19th century kitchen cabinets. 


Good Materials Essential 


GOOD MATERIALS ARE NECESSARY IF you want a 

good finished product and one that approximates 
the feel of Victorian kitchen furniture. I 
have two pet peeves in kitchens. One is put- 
ting cheap looking hardware on nice cabinets. 
Why not take a little time to buy good repro- 
duction hardware or,better yet, search out 

some period hardware. 


GOOD QUALITY LUMBER is another necessity both 
for esthetics and because it must hold its 
shape under loads. If you can get it, full 
dimension lumber is helpful (when was a 3/4- in. 
board really 3/4 of inch thick?) Using 
genuine materials like the marble countertop 
also helps and we discovered to our delight 
that it was actually cheaper than the "cultur- 
ed" marble substitutes being marketed today. 
While offering some advantages over marble, 
these substitutes simply do not have that 
Victorian feel about them--at least to us. 


[e| hance the effect of your cabinets and, 
"if you build them to the ceiling, there 
will be considerable extra storage space. On 
the other hand, you can kill the whole effect 

of a Victorian kitchen by having a flat, 
plain panel above the cabinet doors. The 
crown moulding shown in our kitchen was con- 
structed with nothing more exotic than a flat 
6 in. board with a 45 degree cut on each edge 
and 1x2 laid on the top. 


LARGE CROWN MOULDING can do much to en- 


THE RESULTING KITCHEN was straight-forward and 
modern yet the cabinet treatment lent enough 
Victorian feeling to tie the kitchen into the 
rest of the house. The cabinets required 
about 250 board ft. of cherry to face and the 
entire kitchen including countertops, quarry 
tile floor, hood, lighting fixtures, and all 
appliances excluding the refrigerator cost 
just under $3000. The work was enjoyable 
taking about six months to complete and in the 
end all the cabinets worked smoothly and could 
be sat upon without fear of collapse. an 
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Restorer's Notebook 


Alligatored Paint 


Qj U^ 1826 HOUSE had layer after layer of vari- 
ous wall coatings. Among the paint coatings 
we found (starting at the plaster) were: Cal- 
cimine, oil base, stucco texture paint, then 
more oil base paint, and finally, latex. 


WITH THIS THICK paint build-up, the surface 
was completely alligatored to a depth of 1/16 
in. Repeated fillings of these cracks did no 
good; they always opened up again. 


WE WANTED TO AVOID stripping all the old finish 
off the walls because we were afraid the strip- 
ping process would damage the fragile wall 
plaster. So here's what we did: 


TO STABILIZE THE SURFACE, we first rough-sanded 
the walls, dusted them thoroughly, and then 
applied cheesecloth with regular water-mixed 
wallpaper paste. Paste was first brushed on, 
then cheesecloth rolled off a bolt into the 
wet paste. The cloth was smoothed into place 
with the wet wallpaper brush. A second (or 
third) pair of hands is helpful here. Seams 
were overlapped 1/2 in. and pasted well. We 
pasted only small sections at a time until we 
got the hang of it. 


AL THOROUGH DRYING, we applied three 
brushed-on coats of joint compound, which had 
been thinned with water to allow brushing. We 
used a random-brush texture to complement the 
stucco look of the texture paint that still 
remained on other walls elsewhere in the house. 
The finished effect was similar to an artist's 
painted canvas. Other textures, including 
flat skim troweling, can be used, since the 
cheesecloth base provides a firm anchor for 
finishing. 


THE WALLS treated in this way are still per- 
fectly sound and alligator-free after 5 years. 


Bert Waggott 
New York, N.Y. 


Cleaning A Damper 


WAS DELIGHTED WITH Eva Horton's article on 
sweeping chimneys (OHJ Aug. 1978). But in 
cleaning our 80-year-qld fireplace last spring 
we encountered a problem she didn't touch on— 

and which other old-house owners may face. 


YEARS OF ASH and deteriorated mortar had fall- 
en onto our smoke shelf to the extent that the 
damper could only be opened an inch or so— 
not far enough to admit a hand, brush or vac- 
uum tube. Because we have a Heat-a-lator 


whose heating tubesrun below the damper, and 
because the damper is hinged on the inside, we 
couldn't remove it. Our chimney man suggested 
removing bricks from behind the shelf, but 
,that would have meant going through the dining 
room wall. Dilemma! 


MY SOLUTION was to drill a few holes in the 
damper itself with a 1/2-in. drill. I then 
"jiggled" out enough of the mortar and ash 

with a stiff wire to open the damper far 

enough to finish the job. The holes were later 
closed with 3/8-in. bolts and heavy washers. 


William O. Makely 
Downers Grove, Ill. 


Aluminum For Repairs 


ERE'S A TRICK that can be used as a tempor- 

ary repair for cracked siding and clap- 
boards. Slip a piece of thin aluminum sheet- 
ing under the clapboard behind the crack. It 
will keep out the rain until you get around to 
replacing the piece. 


TO GET THIN ALUMINUM sheets, I purchase (for 
40€ each) the old offset printing plates from 
our local newspaper. 


I HAVE ALSO used this thin aluminum to make 
other temporary repairs on exterior woodwork... 
cutting patches and tacking them in place 
over holes and the like. The aluminum can be 
painted. 
Birdie Bates 
Kellogg, Iowa 


More On Paint Brushes 


B REFERENCE to the August 1978 "Avoiding 
Brush Cleanup," be sure the aluminum foil is 
tightly sealed when wrapping paint brushes 
to stick them in the freezer. We learned the 
hard way when my sons put open paint trays 
and rollers in the freezer. The food in the 
freezer absorbed the paint fumes. 


ALSO, we discovered that zip-lock bags or 
other tightly sealed plastic bags will keep 
brushes moist and pliable for several days 
with no refrigeration or freezing. Brushes 
tightly wrapped in aluminum foil will also 
keep for several days outside the freezer. 


C. W. Hurlbut 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 199 Berkeley Pl., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Weatherstripping 
"Products 


FABRIC PILE WEATHERSTRIPPING 
used on aluminum storm windows 
and doors made several years 
ago is vulnerable to shrinkage 
and wear, decreasing its seal- 


ing effectiveness. To deal 
with this problem, there is a 
replacement pile produced cal- 
led Polybond which do-it-your- 
selfers can install with very 
little difficulty. 


POLYBOND weatherstripping is 

a chemically-treated polyprop- 
ylene pile strip which has low 
friction for easy sash move- 
ment. It is highly resistant 
to shrinkage, rot, mildew or 
the effects of sunlight. It is 
available in 40 ft. rolls and 
is $3.98 per roll. 


THE MANUFACTURER, the Schlegel 
Corp., has a wide range of 
weatherstripping products. 
Polyflex is a door sealing 
system that reduces energy 
waste through entry doors. 

It is a fexible, high-impact 
plastic material which can be 
cut with scissors. The seals 
have a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive backing and come in 
white, black or beige. 


K-FOAM is a replacement seal 
for metal doors made of soft, 
compressible polyurethane foam 
with a vinyl wrapper. 


FOR INFORMATION about their 
products write: The Schlegel 
Corporation, Box 23113-J, Roch- 
ester, New York 14692. 


Helpful Publications 


OOD OOOOD 


“Rehabilitation 
Tax “Incentives 


TAX INCENTIVES for the preser- 
vation of historic commercial 
and income-producing struc- 
tures were established by 
Section 2124 of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1976. 


THESE PRESERVATION provisions 
permit owners of certain de- 
preciable properties to amort- 
ize the costs of a rehabili- 
tation over a five-year period 
or to depreciate the costs of 
a substantially rehabilitated 
structure at an accelerated 
rate. 


THE STRUCTURE must be part of 

a registered historic district 
(either listed on the National 
Register or designated under a 
certified State or local stat- 
ute) to qualify. 


A PACKET of printed information 
is available, free, by writing 
to: Tax Reform Act, Office 

Of Archeology & Historic Pres- 
ervation, HCRS/Dept. of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


OOOOOOCOCOCOCOOOO0SCCSD 
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Conserving Energy 
“In Old “Buildings 


MANY OLD BUILDINGS have energy- 
saving physical features and 
devices that contribute to 
good thermal performance. 


OLDER BUILDINGS probably re- 
quire fewer weatherization im- 
provements because they were 
built with a well-developed 
sense of physical comfort and 
because they maximized the 
natural sources of heating, 
lighting and ventilation. The 
old-house owner should under- 
stand these inherent energy- 
saving qualities. 


PRESERVATION BRIEF 3, from the 
Technical Preservation Services 
Division of the Dept. of the 
Interior is an excellent dis- 
cussion of energy conservation 
in older buildings. To obtain 
a free copy, write to:  Tech- 
nical Preservation Services 
Division, Office of Archeology 
and Historic Preservation, 
Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service, U, S. Dept. 
of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 
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The Victorian 
Christmas 
Tree And Garden 


By Tom H. Gerhardt 


Eve saw the opening of many a parlor door 

that, to the delight of children and 
adults alike, framed the Victorian Christmas 
tree sparkling with lighted candles and gar- 
lands of tinsel, filling the room with ever- 
green scents sweetened by the aroma of candy 
decorations, and towering over a frozen fairy- 
land village surrounded by a whimsical fence 
of iron or wood. 


Q Eve s THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, Christmas 


RE-CREATING THIS CHRISTMAS TRADITION of bygone 
years is one way of providing Yuletide decora- 
tion that is compatible with the decor of the 
older house. It is a handsome and authentic 
decoration, also, that was almost a novelty at 
the time because the Christmas tree, a tradi- 
tion that developed in Germany and was brought 
to the United States in the mid-18th century 
by members of the German Moravian Church, did 
not flourish in homes until the last half of 
the 19th century. 
x 
MANY OF THESE EARLY residential 
Christmas trees were on tables, but 
floor-to-ceiling trees were also soon 
used by many Americans. One feature 
that was often included with these 
early trees was the Christmas garden or 
Putz, a feature that certainly distin- 
guished these trees from those of today, 
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Roofing Tiles.. 

More On Decorative Glass.... 


Coming Next Month 


DUPLICATING PLASTER MOULDINGS 


where in most cases the Christmas garden has 
given way to a field of presents. 


The Tree 


ASICALLY, THE TREE should either be alive, 
ne as in the case of the snow tree that 

will be explained shortly, very dead. 
Artificial trees (unless they are the fascina- 
ting novelties manufactured out of green 
feathers in the 19th century), aluminum trees, 
and the like just cannot recapture the spirit 
and look of the trees of bygone years. Most 
any evergreen tree will look beautiful when 
decorated; and depending on the section of 
the country, there will be only certain types 
of trees available. 


A FASCINATING and very beautiful turnabout of 

the live tree is the snow tree. It offers a 

great possibility of having an authentic, un- 

usual Christmas tree in the old house today. 

The custom originated when thrifty persons 
kept their Christmas trees year after 
year. The first year, it was fresh and 
green; after it was taken down (and 
often trees were kept up in unheated 
parlors until spring), it was stored to 
dry out. 


THE FOLLOWING YEAR, the tree was strip- 


(Cont'd on page 128) 
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Notes From The Readers... 


More On Decorative Glass 


To The Editor: 


Ye PUBLICATION of my three-part series on 
decorative glass, I have received numerous 
requests for further information. Many of 
the inquiries have been basically the same, 
so I thought I'd share the additional infor- 
mation with all the readers of The Old-House 
Journal. 


USING ACID to etch glass seems to be of great 
interest to large numbers of people today. 

But it is critical that the dangers of using 
hydrofluoric acid be understood and respected. 
Working with this acid without the proper 
precautions can create grave health hazards. 


I STRONGLY RECOMMEND that anyone thinking 
about using hydrofluoric acid first read the 
article about acid etching that appeared in 
the April 1978 issue of Glass Studio magazine. 
Then, before doing any work themselves, they 
should speak directly to someone familiar with 
the acid etching process. 


I'VE ALSO RECEIVED numerous requests for 
specific sources of materials and supplies, 

so I have been suggesting that persons inter- 
ested in the various decorative glass process- 
es subscribe to the three major "glass" maga- 
zines. They are: 


Glass and Glass Studio (two separate 
9420 Activity Rd. journals) 
San Diego, Calif. 92126 


Stained Glass 
1125 Wilmington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63111 


THESE MAGAZINES provide a steady source of 
technical information, excellent leads on 
other persons involved in similar work, and 
a comprehensive listing of the major distri- 
butors of glass and glass working materials. 


I'M PLEASED TO KNOW that readers of The Old- 
House Journal enjoyed the articles on decor- 
ative glass, and I will be happy to answer 
further questions if I can. 


H. Weber Wilson 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


The Old-House Journal On The Air 


ELPFUL how-to-do-it hints from The 

Old-House Journal are now being heard 
every weekend in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania over WCBS 
radio—880 on the AM dial. 


THE 2-MINUTE SPOTS, called "Weekend 
Around The House," are broadcast 4 
times on Saturday and 4 times on Sun- 
day. The shows feature Clem Labine, 


The Journal's editor. 


Tune in if you 
have the chance. 
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And The Winners Are... 


E RECEIVED 1,179 entries in the "how 

The Old-House Journal has been help- 
ful" contest that was announced in the 
August issue. It was most gratifying 
to read about the ways that The Jour- 
nal has aided you—and the way it 
has apparently lifted your spirits on 
those days when it feels as if the 
house is gaining on you! 


THE 10 WINNERS were: 


Janet E. Brown, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Susan L. Clark, Houston, Texas 

David A. Clumpner, Seattle, Wash. 
Christopher C. Glass, Camden, Maine 
Kay Keating, Bethesda, Maryland 

Brian E. Michaels, Palatka, Florida 
William S. Rush, Alexandria, Virginia 
Larry L. Sluder, Enka, North Carolina 
Lisa vanden Heuvel, Atlanta, Georgia 
Ed & Jan Zenner, Dubuque, Iowa 


EACH OF THE WINNERS receives a three- 
year renewal] of their subscription 
plus $50 in cash to buy a present for 
their house. 


OUR SINCERE THANKS to everyone who 
took the time to write. 


--Clem Labine 


SE EERE ERE 


By H. Weber Wilson 


tive window treatments to come into fashion 

mainly because it had to wait for produc- 
tion of inexpensive plate glass that was thick 
enough to have its edges ground down without 
breaking. 


E: BEVELLING was the last of the decora- 


BEVELLING GLASS gives the same result as 
faceting jewels--the refracted light through 
the angled portion emerges in rainbow-hued 
flashes. This decorative detail was employed 
on mirrors before the development of plate 
glass--the first bevels painstakingly done by 
hand with a pumice stone. That earlier glass 
was also quite thin, so the resultant "vaux- 
hall" or "antique" bevels are so slight as to 
be barely felt with the fingertips. 


IT TOOK UNTIL the end of the 19th century for 
prato glass to become inexpensive enough for 
evelling and become an affordable decorative 
medium. But because plate is ground and 
polished, and reflects light brilliantly, 
fancy bevelling became as important an archi- 
tectural element as leaded art glass. 


THE BEVELLING PROCESS starts with polished 
plate that is normally 1/4 in. thick. Each 
piece is cut to the required pattern and then 
hand-held against a horizontally revolving 
cast iron "stone" onto which drips a solution 
of sand and water. The rough sand grinds off 
the excess glass and the water keeps the glass 
from overheating. 


for windows and 1 in. to 2 in. for door 

panels. The wheel "turns with the sun," 
that is clockwise, and the glass is presented 
to the abrasive on the right side. This 
eliminates abrasive build-up under the glass 
which would scratch the top surface. 


gs BEVELS are from 3/8 in. to 5/8 in. 


THERE IS NOT ANY SET angle of bevel, each 
craftsman having his own "perfect" cut, but 
the width of the bevel is periodically checked 
with a rule, It takes about 10 minutes over 


the iron mill to rough grind a straight 1/2 in. 


bevel on à single 12 in. side. 


AFTER THE FIRST STEP of rough grinding, the 
beveller moves to the second wheel for smooth- 
ing. This is made of sandstone and is used 
without additional abrasives, although water 
is applied as before.  Smoothing time is 

about half the time on the mill, and when the 
glass finishes here, the bevelled edge has a 
grey matte finish. 

WHAT REMAINS IS THE KEY STEP--polishing. This 
requires two separate wheels and polishing 
agents. First comes grade 2F pumice, a fine, 
almost powdery stone. Originally it was ap- 
plied on a white wheel, so called because it 
was made from willow or poplar wood. But the 


Fancy Bevelled Glass fi 


wood wheel retained water in the bottom when 
left idle, which then threw off the torque 
when re-started, so this first wheel is now 
made from cork. 


AFTER POLISHING WITH THE cork wheel--again 
about half as long as on the mill--the bevel- 
led edge has become transparent. The final 
step is to use a felt wheel, from which the 
glass comes away brilliant and sparkling. The 
final polishing agent is presently cerium 
oxide, which is more expensive but also much 
faster than the traditional ferrous oxide or 
black rouge. 


HE TRULY EXOTIC bevelled panels found in so 
frany homes contain pieces of glass with 
both inside and outside curves. The out- 
side curves can be done with flat stones, but 
inside curves require the use of conical and 
other specially shaped stones to produce the 
tight curves sometimes referred to as 
"banana bevels." 


AN EQUALLY IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE between bevel- 
led and leaded glass windows is that the 
common practice is to set bevels in came made 


Detail of a double-door entrance with an 
exquisite pair of fancy bevelled panels. 
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A detail of a single door with a large 
bevelled panel. The double chip glass 
provides privacy at the front entrance 
while fancy cut bevelled plate creates 
a very pleasant opening with which to 
view approaching visitors. 


from zinc. This provides more strength to hold 
the heavier plate glass, and also gives much 
more protection against the shock of doors 
being jarred open and shut. 


UNFORTUNATELY, this rigid framework means that 
the conventional repair method of opening up 
soft lead came to replace a broken piece of 
glass is not possible with most bevelled panels. 
If pieces are broken or cracked, and set in 
zinc, the whole panel must be removed, the 
came hack-sawn apart, and the pieces disas- 
sembled until the broken piece is removed, 
After replacing the broken piece, the panel 
must be reassembled, using new came if neces- 
sary, and the joints resoldered. 


BEVELLED GLASS is presently undergoing a real 
revival for both new and antique houses, so 
getting even fancy bevelled pieces replaced is 
not too difficult--although not inexpensive 


either. Btres git bevels cost about 30¢ per 
inch which works out to $12 for a piece 8 in. 
x 12 in. Curved pieces can cost as much as 


50¢-60¢ per inch. 


YOU CAN SOMETIMES get straight bevelling done 
at a local mirror store. Production of decor- 
ative panels and curved replacement pieces, 
however, requires special equipment and skills. 
Some specialty shops are listed in The Old- 
House Journal Catalog. Here are a few: 


@Albert Thuilot is a fourth generation bevel- 
ler and proprietor of Apex Mirror Works, 5 
West 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 10010. 
cannot, however, handle mail orders. 


He 


@Cherry Creek Enterprises is a newer shop 
that specializes in fancy beveling and can do 
etched and cut glass as well. Write for their 
catalog to: Cherry Creek Enterprises, Dept. 
OHJ, 937 Santa Fe Dr., Denver, CO 80204. 


€ Beveled Glass Industries produces bevelled 
glass panels in stock patterns. Prices start 
as low as $125. Sold through distributors. For 
brochure and distributor list, send $1 to the 
firm at: 900 N. La Cienega Blvd., Dept. OHJ, 
Los Angeles, CA 90069. Tel. (213) 657-1462. 


This article is the third in a series on 
decorative glass by H. Weber Wilson. A 
noted specialist in stained and art glass, 
Web has received a grant for research in 
the field from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 


His firm, Architectural Ecology, recycles 
fine architectural components and special- 
ize in late 19th century decorative win- 
dows. Web also creates new stained glass 
on commission. To contact him, write to: 
H. Weber Wilson, Architectural Ecology, 
447 East Catherine Street, Chambersburg, 
PA 17201. Telephone: (717) 263-4925. 


Part of a fancy bevelled window. Note 
the many "inside" curves required to 
produce this design. Note also the 
clarity and obvious thickness of the 
polished plate glass. 
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Reviving An Old 


^ 


854 By Tom Blalock 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


N AVID INTEREST in old houses, coupled with 

training in electrical engineering, has led 

me to study the history of electric light- 
ing and wiring in the home. The purpose of 
this article is to share some of my findings 
that might be of interest to other readers of 
The Old-House Journal. I will refer to some 
specific examples found in the 1850's Italian 
villa style home of which I am part owner. 


OUR HOUSE HAS GONE THROUGH the normal series 

of electrical alterations over the years, and 
so makes a typical case history. The age of 
the house precludes it having electrical wiring 
when it was built. Electric lighting in the 
home followed Thomas Edison's development of 
the incandescent lamp in 1879. 


IT IS QUITE POSSIBLE that the house was piped 
for gas when it was built, since the use of 
gas lighting was well established by the mid- 
19th century in most cities and towns. For 
example, the works for the Pittsfield Coal 
Gas Company, which were located nearby, were 
completed in 1854. 


THE EARLIEST THAT our house could have been 
wired for electricity was 1887— the year that 


The 1850's Italian villa house has had 

3 generations of lighting systems: The 
original gas; a turn-of-century electri- 
cal system; and modern electricity. 


Lighting System 


the Pittsfield Illuminating Company was estab- 
lished. Lacking a specific date, we assume 
that our house was wired sometime in the early 
1890's. 


THOUGH THE WIRING in the house is now quite 
modern, there are remnants of old wiring (now 
unused) beneath the attic floorboards and in- 
side some walls. It is of the "open" or 
"knob-and-tube" variety—which was used exten- 
sively in the decades around the turn of the 
century. The individual wires needed for each 
circuit were stretched tightly from point to 
point, and were supported by white porcelain 
insulating devices—either "knobs" or "cleats. 
Knobs were cylindrical in shape and held 
only one wire; cleats were rectangular and 
held either one wire, or two wires at a fixed 
spacing from each other. Where the wires had 
to pass through wooden structural members, 
white porcelain "tubes" were used to act as 
insulating bushings between the wire and the 
hole through which it passed. 


often installed in white porcelain blocks 
or "cut outs" mounted on the cellar ceil- 


ps TO PROTECT individual circuits were 
Sometimes 


ing or in the attic (see photos). 
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Above is a replica of old electric ser- 
vice wiring, showing main fuse cutout on 
left and four branch circuit fuse cut- 
outs. Wires are held by cleats. 
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fuse cabinets with ornate wood trim and hinged 
glass doors were installed in a pantry or 
other rear service area. 


A GOOD DEAL of this type of wiring is still in 
use in older homes and, in fact, is still re- 
cognized as an acceptable form of wiring in 
existing installations by the most recent edi- 
tion of the National Electric Code. In spite 
of this, however, its use is generally dis- 
couraged because of possible deterioration of 
the insulation over the years—and because it 
is subject to damage during renovations. 


Tracing Old Wiring 


MADE AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY while search- 

ing for a way to install a lighting fixture 

in the rosette on our dining room ceiling. 
Behind the rosette I found a capped gas pipe 
and two electric wires—both apparently long 
unused, Using the old mirror and flashlight 
technique, I found that the wires were fasten- 
ed to the joists above the ceiling by porcel- 
ain knobs. 


ON A HUNCH, I removed an electrical box in the 
wall near the dining room door, which current- 
ly houses a switch to control the present wall 
sconces in the room. Behind the box I found 
two unused wires coming down from above. A 
quick electrical test confirmed that these 
wires had connected to a former switch to con- 
trol the ceiling rosette, in a manner that 
electricians call a "switch loop." This im- 
plied that the circuit originated above (in 
the attic) rather than coming up from below. 


I COULDN'T LOCATE the original wiring in the 
attic. However, some time later, curiosity 
led me to investigate a large rectangular out- 
line high up on the plastered wall in the 
second floor servants' hall. Imbedded within 
the wall I found a black wooden box roughly 
12" x 18", which I recognized as the type of 
enclosure once used for wall-mounted fuse 
panels, Indeed, at the bottom of the box were 
three pairs of cut-off wires. Again, a quick 
test showed one of these pairs to be the miss- 
ing dining room circuit. 


FURTHER INVESTIGATION in the attic showed that 
this had to be the original fuse cabinet and, 
in fact, I was able to trace the path of the 
original wiring back to the point of entry of 
this original electric service through the 
attic wall. 


Re-Creating Old Lighting 


struct a replica of a fuse panel such as 

was often used in a wall cabinet. I in- 
stalled the panel and fitted the opening with 
wooden moulding and a hinged glass door. 
As a next step, Iran a special circuit to the 
fuse box that operates at 60 volts instead of 
the standard 120 volts. (More about this 
later.) The lower voltage is obtained from a 
step-down transformer, in the same manner that 
a doorbell circuit is operated from standard 
house current, 


M: RESTORATIVE INSTINCT then led me to con- 


Hallway sconce is piped for gas in top 
of fixture, and has 60-volt electricity 
in bottom half for a soft glow that 
makes an excellent night light. 


I CONNECTED THE DINING ROOM CIRCUIT to the new 
fuse panel and re-installed an appropriate 
switch by the dining room door. We are now 
searching for an appropriately styled chandel- 
ier, either of the straight electric type, or 
of the combination gas-electric type, to in- 
stall in thedining room ceiling. 


IN THE MEANTIME, as a lark, I installed a 
simple socket containing an antique carbon 
filament light bulb on the rosette, just to 
show that the circuit works once again. 


The 60-v. System 


HE 60-VOLT SYSTEM has a couple of advan- 
tages. The first is safety. I would be 
$ very reluctant to bring back to life an old 
circuit if it were to operate at a full 120 
volts. 
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Carbon filament bulb, operated on 60-v. 
current, is installed in ceiling socket 
until appropriate chandelier is found. 
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I MIGHT ADD that this increased safety from 
lower voltage only applies if you are using a 
step-down transformer. Without going into 
electrical details, let me say that the use of 
a series-connected device such as a modern 
wall dimmer to reduce voltage does not accomp- 


lish the same result from a safety standpoint. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE of the 60-volt system is the 
soft glow of a standard light bulb used at the 
lower voltage, which is reminiscent of the 
quality of light that was obtained from a gas 
jet. I have used the same 60-volt system to 
supply the electric socket of a combination 
gas-over-electric wall fixture that I instal- 
led in place of a more modern fixture in our 
front hallway. 


AGAIN, IN THE CASE of this hallway light, re- 
moval of the modern electrical box supporting 
the former fixture revealed both a gas pipe 
and unused wires on porcelain knobs. Thus, 
there is a good chance that such a combination 
fixture was used at this location at some time 
in the past. I decided to pipe the fixture 


for gas so that the jet could actually be used. 


The gas is supplied from a small tank of pro- 
pane located outside the house. 


I USED THE 60-VOLT SYSTEM to supply the elec- 
tric part of the fixture because of my reluc- 
tance to use the standard 120 volts in close 
proximity to the gas, even though I know the 
fixture was originally designed for it. Also, 
the amount and quality of light obtained from 
a standard low-wattage light bulb in this 
socket makes a beautiful (and economical) 
night light. The gas jet is lit only on 
special occasions and makes a wonderful con- 
versation piece. 


System Details 


system such as described can obtained from 

any electronic supply house. For example, 
Newark Electronics, 500 N. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60624, lists in their catalog a 
Triad type N-67A step-down transformer for 
about $15.00. This transformer is actually 
designed to step 230 volts down to 115 volts. 
Since this is exactly a two-to-one voltage 
reduction, it will also deliver 60 volts when 
fed from a standard 120-v. house circuit. 


| ES STEP-DOWN transformer for a 60-v. 


NOTE THAT ANY TRANSFORMER chosen for this 
service should be an "isolation" type trans- 
former. This simply means that the 60-v. 
wiring will be totally isolated from the 120- 
v. house current—exactly the same as doorbell 
wiring. 


THE TRANSFORMER DESCRIBED has a capacity such 
that the 60-v. output should be fused at 1 
ampere to protect the transformer from over- 
loading. Considering the electrical behavior 
of standard light bulbs when used on lower 
voltages, the following relation holds for a 
60-v. system: 


Wattage = 175 x Amperes 
where "Wattage" refers to the wattage rating 


stamped on the light bulbs, and "Amperes" 
refers to the capacity of the transformer 
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l-amp. Type S Screw- Base 
Fuse In Surfoce Mount 
Light Socket 
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Step-Down lsolation - ven 
Ec stem 
ransformer 


supplying the system. In this case, a total 
of 175 watts could be connected to the system, 
since the transformer is fused at 1 amp. For 
example, this would be the equivalent of a 
total of seven 25-watt bulbs. 


IF MORE CAPACITY IS DESIRED, then larger trans- 
formers are available from the same sources, 

at a proportionately higher cost. The actual 
transformer and fuse connections can be as 
simple as shown in the sketch. 


Safety Notes 


N SPITE OF the lower voltage being supplied 

by the transformer, all wire and wiring de- 
@ vices should be the same as used for stand- 
ard 120-v. house current. If an extensive 
60-v. system is installed, care should be 
taken toclearly label all junction boxes and 
related connections to indicate that they are 
part of a low-voltage system. 


THE 60-VOLT wiring should NEVER be brought 
into an existing electrical box that also has 
120-v. house current in it. Also, this type 
of system should only be used to supply per- 
manently mounted lighting fixtures, and NOT 
outlets. In the latter case, there's always 
the chance that a piece of equipment other 
than a lamp might be plugged into the outlet— 
resulting in damage to the equipment or to 

the transformer. 


O DUPLICATE the aesthetic effect of old 
light bulbs, I use clear (unfrosted) lamps 
? in the lighting fixtures supplied by the 

60-v. system. Also, there is a type of light 
bulb known at electrical supply counters as an 
"S-14", which is clear and has straight sides 
similar to the shape of old bulbs. The only 
problem is that I have not been able to find 
these in sizes bigger than 10 or 11 watts. 


I HAVE PURCHASED a number of antique wiring 
devices at an interesting little shop in New 
York. It is: The Allied Electrical Co., 89 
Christopher St., New York, NY 10014. 


THERE IS ANOTHER interesting antique lighting 
store in New York that carries ey tel replica 
carbon filament lamps: City Knickerbocker, 

781 Eighth Ave., New York, NY 10036. The 
bulbs aren't cheap—they are $6.50 each. City 
Knickerbocker will also ship these bulbs by 
United Parcel Service for an additional $4.00 
handling and shipping charge. an 
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A doll dreams by this snow tree that is 
decorated with candles, strings of pop- 
corn, gumdrops and candy canes. 


(Victorian Christmas--Cont'd,. from page 121) 


ped of its needles and lined with cotton to 
look like new snow had descended on its bare 
branches. The tree was wrapped in paper each 
time it was stored away. 


O MAKE A SNOW TREE, all one needs is last 
F year's Christmas tree, glue, cotton bat- 

ting, and patience. The snow tree pic- 
tured above was made by first spraying the 
tree a dark gold with "English Antique Bronze" 
made by the Illinois Bronze Paint Company. 
The tree branches and trunk still looked like 
wood after they were sprayed but seemed to 
appear less crude and more decorative. 


THE COTTON BATTING was torn into long, thin 
strips before it was glued to the upper parts 
of the branches, just as snow would fall. The 
thin strips still allowed the bottom portions 
of the branches to show. Also, the tips of 
the branches were left uncovered. Each branch, 
large and small, was carefully done; and the 
resulting tree looked just like a tree cover- 
ed with wet snow. 


ADDITIONAL SPARKLE was obtained by shaking 
mica snow over the tree after spray glue had 
been applied to the cotton. However, mica 
snow, which is also an important part of the 


Christmas garden, has all but disappeared from 
the market and may take some searching to find. 
The snow tree was then decorated in the same 
traditional manner as the evergreen, although 
electric lights could not be used as cotton 

is very flammable. An alternative method of 
lighting this type of tree is to use a small 
floodlight, 


Lighting The Tree 


phase to handle authentically. Before the 
first tree was electrically lighted in 
New York City in 1882 by Edward Johnson, an 
associate of Thomas Edison, the wax candle was 
the only means of lighting a Christmas tree 
in a darkened room, 


L IGHTING is probably the most difficult 


THIS METHOD WAS extremely dangerous and could 
only be used for short periods of time under 
watchful eyes,with buckets of water and wet 
mops nearby. The risk and trouble of lighted 
candles is just not worth the resulting 
authenticity. The tree should contain wax 
candles to add interest, however, even if they 
are not lighted. 


THE OLD CARBON Christmas tree lamps are hard 

to find. However, they make wonderful col- 
lector's items and add interestest to the tree. 
They should be lighted dimly with a low- 
voltage transformer so they do not burn out. 
They do produce great heat and should be used 
with metal reflectors. 


INTERESTINGLY, Mr. Johnson's Christmas tree 
featured red, white, and blue lamps that 
flashed on and off alternately while the tree 
was revolved by a small electric motor! 


I WAS STILL LONGING FOR the look of the light- 
ed candle and determined to devise something 
that would be able to be used with the old 
candleholders that would light electrically 
and still look like a candle. How I did it 

is described in the box on the next page. 


The first commercially produced Christmas 
light sets used bulbs of the type shown in 


the upper half of this picture. Below is 
a string of the electric candles that were 
custom made to fit the old weighted holders. 
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Making Electric Candles 
MATERIALS: 
è Lightweight tubing to make the candle. 


Cardboard tubing from coathangers is 
the right diameter. 


eMiniature screw-base sockets with sever- 
al inches of wire from old strings of 
series Christmas lights (the type where 
one goes out and they all go out). 


è Lightweight insulated parallel wire 
(called "speaker wire" in most stores) 


eOld pointed series Christmas tree lamps 
with all the colored paint scratched off. 


€ Electrician's tape and masking tape 


AFTER THE TUBING was cut in 3 in. lengths, 
a small hole was drilled in the side of 
each length near the bottom and the speak- 
er wire was pulled through this hole and 
out of the top of the tubing. 


WIRES of the socket were connected in paral- 
lel to the speaker wires, the connections 
soldered and taped with electrician's tape 
and pulled down until the socket rested on 
the top. To finish the candle and hold the 
socket in place, a single strip of masking 
tape was twisted longways over the socket 
and the entire length of tubing. Candles 
were then painted dull reds, greens, ivories. 


POWER SOURCE was an adequate wattage trans- 
former that stepped the power down from 

the household current of 110 volts to 10 
volts with a circuit breaker device. 
Transformers can be purchased from elec- 
tronic dealers or a strong electric train 
transformer can be used. 


Series Christmas Lamp and 


A " 
t Top Socket of 14-Volt 
Masking Tape NM 
| Miniature Screw- 
Wrinkled To Look Like --- Í Base Variety 
Candle Dripping 
Soldered and í 
PEN 


Connections 
At Least 2 Feet of 
Parallel Speaker 


Entire Tubing Should Be 


of Masking Tape 
Longways 
Resulting in Single Seam 


Each Strand Should 
Contain No More 
than Ten Candles 


Around 9 or 10 Feet 
..of Wire Shou ld 


Be Left To Attach 
to Low Voltage 

Adequate 3 88 
14-Volt or Less 


Transformer — " 
with Circuit Breaker 


Ball 
Weighted ------ 
Candleholder 


Decorating The Tree 


ANY THINGS WERE USED TO decorate the turn- 
[eiie century Christmas tree. Most common 
were: 


HOMEMADE FOOD ITEMS: Strings of popcorn and 
gumdrops are easy to make and will hold to- 
gether several seasons with the use of nylon 
thread. Cranberries are delightful but they 
dry up within a few days of being strung. 

Also popular were candy (often placed in mini- 
ature boxes or baskets), cookies (marzipan and 
springerle), and fruit. Also nuts, pine cones, 
and gumballs. 


MANUFACTURED ORNAMENTS: Earliest manufactured 
items were stamped of tin and moulded from 
wax. Like most manufactured ornaments up 
until World War I, they were produced in 
Germany. Popular items were embossed silver 
and gold cardboard which took the shape of 
animals, ships or toys after they were as- 
sembled. Ornaments were made from colored 
picture cards and decorated with tinsel, 
angelhair and cellophane. They can still be 
made if you can find the right kind of tinsel 
(hairlike gold wire on cord).  Tinsel with 
long, coarse hair currently made should be 
avoided. Tinsel was also wound around wire 
frames in geometric shapes with single large 
glass beads strung in the circes or squares 
and then gold tassels were hung from them. 


A WIDE VARIETY OF glass beads and ornaments 
were popular, with ornaments coming in ball 

and figure shapes. Plastic ornaments and 
satin balls made today add a modern flavor 
that is to be avoided in re-creating authentic 
Christmas decoration. 


WHATEVER MATERIALS are used, to make the tree 
look Victorian the branches should be well- 
filled with many garlands of tinsel, beads, 
popcorn, etc. draped evenly from top to bottom. 


Some of the early manufactured decorations 
used around the turn of the century were 
candle holders with and without shades, 
tinsel and card decorations, large glass 
beads, candy baskets, glass ornaments wrap- 
ped with crinkled wire, wooden woolly 
sheep, wire tinsel used to create a spider- 
web effect, and cardboard angel treetops 
with gold wings and angelhair. 
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Beneath And Beyond The Tree 


or Putz, was a very important element of 

Victorian Christmas decoration, especially 
for the German people who brought the custom 
to this country. Originally, it consisted of 
only the manger scene but it spread out to 
become a whimsical fantasy containing snow- 
covered villages, mountains, lakes, animals, 
trains, and mechanical toys. 


Le? OR SMALL, the Christmas tree garden, 


THE LAYING OUT of these villages started as 
early as November and ran as wild as one's 
imagination, space, and time permitted. The 
tree and the Putz were often kept from the 
eyes of both children and adults until 
Christmas Eve. Before their decline in popu- 
larity around World War I, the gardens some- 
times covered more than one room, had running 
water, and were competitive projects with 
neighbors trying to outdo each other. A part 
of the holiday activities was visits to the 
most outstanding Christmas gardens. 


O BUILD A PUTZ, one first established bound- 


T aries and the terrain for the display. Al- 

most always, the garden was surrounded by an 
iron or wooden fence. These fences often por- 
trayed the whimsical patterns of larger fences 
of the day. There was usually a grand en- 
trance gate that would open and close. These 
fences can still be found in antique shops or 
they can be constructed of wood. 


THE TERRAIN was an area for great creativity. 
The simplest was a number of white sheets or 
tablecloths spread over boxes and wadded news- 
papers to create the effect of mountains and 
hills. Moss was used for green areas and old 
tree trunks and rocks made cliffs and bluffs. 
Mirrors with cloth, moss, etc. arranged over 
the edges made the irregular ponds and streams 
necessary for reality. 


aid 
| ll 


A small Christmas garden at the base of 

a table tree. The gate and lampposts were 
recently constructed out of wooden dowels 
and turnings to match the fence which is 
old. Inside the fence is a small manger. 


AROUND THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, cardboard 
houses were made in Germany that had windows, 
doors, siding, roofing, and people printed on 
them. More readily available are the later 
Japanese cardboard houses that have a snowlike 
finish and window openings covered with cello- 
phane so that they can be lighted. 


HOUSES ALSO CAN BE constructed by cutting the 
walls out of cardboard with holes for the win- 
dows and coating them with the following formu- 
la tinted with the desired food coloring: 1 
cup flour, 1/2 cup salt, 3 tablespoons alum, 
and water. Homemade or manufactured wooden 
manger scenes, churches, and log cabins were 
other items used as highlights in the Putz. 


MALL GERMAN FARM SCENES were widely avail- 
Sor years ago and can still be found. 

The fences, gates and outbuildings were 
built of small twigs and sticks. Celluloid 
and clay animals as well as wooden ones with 
woolly coats glued on them were used. Many 
times, Santa Clauses, sleighs, and reindeer 
were about to take flight from the Christmas 
garden. 


AFTER EVERYTHING WAS PROPERLY arranged, it was 
time for a snowstorm in the form of mica flakes 
being sprinkled over the scene to add sparkle. 
Some of the toys of the day, such as dollhouses, 
doll furniture, dolls, rocking horses, magic 
lanterns, toys on wheels, and cookstoves often 
provided additional interest just outside of 

the Putz. 


THEN THE PUTZ was ready to be shown as the 
fairyland almost became real when one bent 
down and looked across the scene through small 
frozen trees at the snow-covered dwellings, 
twinkling lights, and hills and mountains that 
were finally surmounted by the Victorian 
Christmas tree. With time and effort, this 


thrill of yesteryear can once again occur in 
the old house at Christmas. [E | 


A detail of the larger Putz. Note the 
charming cast iron fence, A 1920's 
electric train runs through a village of 
Japanese-made cardboard houses, mica 
frosted trees and a tiny Santa. 
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Restorer's Notebook 


Cleaning Gilding 


I HAD A BEAUTIFUL gilt frame that had acquired 
more "patina" than it needed; it had gotten 
positively grimy. Upon investigating methods 
for cleaning it, I was advised by a museum 
curator against using anything containing 
water. Sometimes water will loosen the size 
that holds the gold leaf. 


THE METHOD HE RECOMMENDED, which worked fine, 
was to use a dry cleaning fluid (I used 
trichloro ethylene) applied with soft cotton 
swabs. This washed off the grease and accu- 
mulated dirt, without making it so shiny 
that it looked brand new. 


John Scott 
Houston, Tex. 


Simulating Old Plaster 


I^ THE RESTORATION of our very early house, it 
was not possible to save the badly deterior- 
ated plaster...except for the plaster on the 
chimneys, which we left in place to contain 
sparks. 


WHEN SHEETROCK drywall went up on all of our 
walls, we wanted the walls to have the look of 
old plaster. Using 5-gal. pails of drywall 
tape compound, I thinned it down with water to 
heavy mayonnaise consistency and applied it to 
the walls with a long-nap roller. Then I 
trowelled it nearly smooth with a 12-in. joint 
knife. The few vertical marks left exactly 
matched the original plaster left on the 
chimneys. 


A COUPLE OF notes on joint compound: Beware 


that color varies from different manufacturers. 


Any time wateris standing at the top of a new 
bucket of compound, the material has probably 
been frozen and will never be free from lumps. 
We have left our walls without any painted 
finish and merely sand out any wear marks. 


Gail Niedernhofer 
Nokesville, Va. 


Old Faucet Washers 


I" YOU'RE FORTUNATE enough to find an antique 
faucet, you may discover that the original 
washers are hard as cement and almost impos- 
sible to remove. They'll come out easily if 
you boil them for a while in hot water. In 
the event that the brass screws holding the 
washers have deteriorated, they may have to 
be drilled out and the holes re-tapped. That 
is a little more complicated—but it can be 
done. 

Birdie Bates 

Kellogg, Iowa 
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Haireut For Paint Rollers 


COMMON PROBLEM when painting with a long-nap 
roller is the trails of paint left on the 
wall from the ends of theroller. Paintersin my 

area refer to these as "railroad tracks." 


TO ELIMINATE THIS CONDITION, simply snip the 
hairy ends with a sharp pair of scissors or a 
single edge razor blade—preferably tapering 
the edges slightly. You can save money by 
giving your rollers a periodic "haircut" rat- 
her than throwing them away when the ends get 
bedraggled. You'll also get a better looking 
paint job. 
Richard Nicholls 
Niantic, 111, 


Patehing Problem Cracks 


HERE'S A PATCHING COMPOUND I've found numero 

uno for filling cracks in plaster—especial- 
ly the ones you know will reappear. The mate- 
rial is called "Tuff-Patch". It's a vinyl 
compound that is flexible and moves with the 
house. Although it looks and feels like dry- 
wall compound, Tuff-Patch is waterproof, elas- 
tic and will patch numerous materials. 


TUFF-PATCH can be used on clean and firm sub- 
stances like plaster, masonry, wood, roofing, 
firewalls, galvanized metal and other applica- 
tions where patching and resurfacing against 
water damage is necessary. It can be applied 
by knife, trowel or brush, depending on the 
type of surface to repaired. Tuff-Patch may 
be applied to a damp surface, and may be 
painted over immediately with latex paint. If 
oil-based or alkyd coatings are used, the sur- 
face should be thoroughly dry. 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH may be used in conjunction 
with Tuff-Patch for bridging large open cracks 
and voids that continue to expand and contract 
due to temperature change and/or structural 
movement. 


TOOLS CAN BE easily cleaned with soap and 
water while the material is still wet. When it 
dries, it has to be dissolved with lacquer 
thinner. 


IF YOU CAN'T FIND a distributor locally, Tuff- 
Patch is made by The Synkoloid Company, 400 
Colgate Dr. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30336. There's 
also a plant in Los Angeles, Ca. 90221. 


J. Christie Lash 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 199 Berkeley Pl., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Reinforced 
Concrete 
Roofing Tiles 


HE HENDRICKS TILE COMPANY 
manufactures concrete and 
steel reinforced roofing tiles 

in a variety of styles, in- 
cluding a round butt shingle 
style that is appropriate for 
many Colonial and Victorian 
houses. 


The tiles are custom made in 
colors and textures selected 
for each specific job, and 

are hand finished to achieve 

a natural variation of texture. 
They are completely frost 
proof, with a very low rate of 
water absorption. Basic mate- 
rials are concrete and steel 
and they cannot burn. 


These reinforced concrete tiles 
have been used in many restor- 
ations including: The Thomas 
Jefferson birthplace, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, and the Stone 
Mountain Plantation in Georgia. 


A free descriptive brochure is 
available by writing to: The 
Hendricks Tile Manufacturing 
Go., Dept. OHJ, P.O. Box 3573, 
Richmond, VA 23234. 


This house, part of Old Salem 
Restorations, Winston-Salem, 


N.C., is roofed with round 
butt shingle tiles. 
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Helpful Publications 


See OOD 


*Floorcoverings 
Surveyed 


TO IS AN excellent new 


book available that surveys 
the many kinds of floor treat- 
ments used in America over 
the last 300 years. 


"American Rugs and Carpets" 

is subtitled "From the Seven- 
teenth Century to Modern Times" 
and it begins with dirt floors, 
painted and sanded floorboards, 
straw and rush matting--all 
used in early Colonial days. 


There is a full account of the 
development of the American 
carpet industry beginning with 
the importing of ingrains, 
Brussels, Axminsters and Wil- 
tons. 


Also discussed are all the 
homemade rugs--braided, hooked, 
embroidered, as well as floor- 
cloths, oilcloths and the be- 
ginning of the linoleum in- 
dustry. 


The book is well organized with 
a pattern chronology for in- 
grain and Brussels, Wilton and 
Tapestry carpets, a glossary 
and bibliography. 


The book is very nicely il- 
lustrated with 32 color plates, 
200 photographs, and 30 draw- 
ings and is a large-size 
volume with 192 pages. 


This informative historical 
survey of floor treatments 
will be a great help for those 
who wish to approximate a 
period floor for their own 
house and a delight for any- 
one wishing to know more about 
America's decorative arts. 


"American Rugs and Carpets" by 
Helene Von Rosenstiel, is $25. 


You can order it by mail by 
sending a check plus 754 to: 
William Morrow and Company, 
Inc, 
Madison Avenue, 
N.Y. 


Sales Dept.—OHJ, 105 
New York, 
10016. 
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By Nat Weinstein 


GRAINING is one of the most useful decorat- 
ing techniques the old-house owner can 
master. It can hide a multitude of sins-- 
damaged woodwork, staircases in poor sur- 
face condition, furniture not worthy of 
stripping (especially softwood) and it isan 
authentic, traditional treatment for paint- 
ed surfaces. Books on this craft are out- 
dated. Formulas often contain materials 

no longer available and techniques are not 
described in enough detail for the beginner 
to understand. This article is an attempt 
to make this craft more comprehensible. 


The author is a professional grainer who 
has practiced graining and associated 
crafts for thirty years. The techniques, 
tools and materials are easily accessible. 
They are normally employed by the author 
and have not been simplified at the ex- 
pense of professional standards. --Ed. 


«HE TECHNIQUE used in graining is 
3 similar to an art form familiar to 
~ most of us from kindergarten--finger- 
pecu A semi-transparent paint is 
rushed on and then smeared and streaked 
with fingers, palms or any handy tools 
like an eraser to create an interesting 
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In This Issue 


Bracing Up An Old Building 
Duplicating Ornamental Plaster 
Making Graining Figures 
Structural Fiberglass Columns 
Old-Fashioned Bathroom Fixtures 


Coming Next Month 
INSTALLING A COAL-BURNING STOVE 


design. When graining, the glaze is applied 
and manipulated to give the appearance of 
natural wood. 


Graining Materials 


€ ENAMEL UNDERCOATER PAINT for base coating. 


This paint comes in various media -- oil, 
latex, acrylic and shellac. Oil based under- 
coater is preferred for our purposes. It 
ordinarily contains a high proportion of white 
pigment so that it hides or covers well. It 
flows on smoothly, dries overnight and sands 
easily. When a fast drying undercoater is 
necessary, pigmented shellac will serve nicely. 
It dries hard enough to glaze over in 10-30 
min, 


€ TINTING COLORS. 


These also come in various media. Oil 
colors are the most familiar tinting 
colors. They are, however, generally 
limited to tinting oil based paints. 
Because of their versatility, "universal" 
or multi-purpose colors are displacing 
oils and other coloring mediums. These 
colors can be used to tint oil, latex, 
acrylic and shellac based paints. 


(Continued on page 137) 
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By Carol U. Sisler 
Executive Director, Historic Ithaca 


N. Y. It had been condemned by the building 

commissioner as unfit for human habitation, 
but it had never been built for humam habita- 
tion. It was basically a barn-like workshop 
for the pottery which had operated on the site 
from 1841 to 1890. Then it was fitted out for 
apartment living with rudimentary wiring and 
plumbing, lath and plaster but no insulation or 
central heat and fir floors over the wide 
pine boards. 


Tr. BUILDING WAS THE WORST WRECK in Ithaca, 


IT DID HAVE A GOOD LOCATION on a deep lot by 
itself at the foot of Ithaca Falls within 
walking distance of Cornell University and 
downtown. It also had a good pedigree--it was 
built by Ezra Cornell to be operated by his 
father, Elijah, as a pottery. 


THE TWO-STOREY BUILDING was of post and beam 
construction, the posts located every 12 ft.; 
the roof rafters were not supported by a ridge 
beam, which led to eventual sagging. The 
25x50 stone foundation was very solid. The 
clapboards were cracked and weathered but 
useable. 


Historic Ithaca, Inc., of which I serve as 

executive director. The organization was 
involved in the renovation of the Clinton 
House, an immense job, and declined the offer. 
Despite its dilapidation, I liked the old 
building and the grounds; the simple basic 
lines appealed to me, and I could see its 
eventual use as a four-apartment rental prop- 


Tri OWNER FIRST OFFERED the property to 


Front view of the building before work was 
begun. At left is the building after con- 
struction was completed, 
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erty. I bought it for the land price alone; 
everyone thought I was nuts. However, I was 
feeling very confident about my own renova- 
tion abilities because I had just directed the 
$100,000 reconstruction job on the upper floors 
of the Clinton House, which involved working 
with all the construction trades, solving on 
the spot problems, successfully bringing the 
job in at very reasonable cost. 


closest preservation friends seriously told 

me that the building was too far gone to in- 
vest money in it and the darkest hour came when 
grave dry rot problems were found after the new 
roof had been completed. The building moldered 
through the winter on cellar jacks while minds 
pondered what to do. 


M: CONFIDENCE was somewhat shaken when my two 


THEN, THE TIDE TURNED, Richard Lazarus, a 
builder who had worked on the Clinton House, 
assessed the situation and determined he could 
do something. I studied the building code book 
and drew up tentative floor plans which were 
refined by an architect friend. 


ing was divided in half; each apartment 

would be 25x25. Two bedrooms were located 
on the west side and the living room-kitchen 
area located on the éast. All plumbing and 
wiring would come up through the core in the 
middle of the building; all bathrooms and 
kitchens would abut each other at the core. 


T= LAYOUT was very simple. The 25x50 build- 


THE DIRT WOULD BE DUG away from the east wall 
of the building and a stairway-porch construct- 
ed which would be the second storey apartment 
entrance. Rick and I estimated costs; a con- 
tract figure was out of the question because 
of the many unknowns. There were three major 
structural problems. 


FIRST, the old roof had leaked so long that 
the tenons of the beams which acted as collar 
beams and which supported the second floor 
ceiling joists had rotted and the plates on 
which the rafters rested had separated from 
each other because of snow loads. Hence, 
there was a very obvious saddle in the roof. 
The base of the rafters in the middle of the 
building were 20 in. further apart than the 
base of the rafters at the gable ends. (Fig.1) 


Collar beams installed 


Temporary jack brace to 
after roof is true 


lift four rafters at once 


A*x 4° Waler 


Double Ciemp Cables 


"Top Plate. 


12" TurnbucKle 


Fa 2. “Karnbuckle ond Ver ee 
eck Remove 
Seg fom Roof 


B-Ton Screw Jk 


ick looped one-half in. aircraft cable 

around the top plate in three places and 
connected the cables with turnbuckles as il- 
lustrated. (Fig. 2) While the turnbuckles 
were tightened, the peak of the roof was 
jacked up four rafters at a time from the 
cellar. After the roof was straight, collar 
beams were installed to truss the roof. The 
collar beams later acted as ceiling joists 
for a cathedral ceiling in the second floor 
apartments. 


T? CORRECT THE PROBLEM of the sagging roof, 


IN ORDER NOT TO STRAIN the already weak struc- 
ture, the jacking and tightening procedure 
took place over several days. When extreme 
resistance was felt, something had to be re- 
moved because of the way the roof was coming 
back together. Also some of the roof sheath- 
ing had to be temporarily removed. 


New 210* collar 
beams truss old 
rafters after top 
plates were pulled 
Together with 
turnbuckle 


Walls bowed ouiwerd 
IOin., which also 


Fig 3. Turnbuckle Brings Wall Into Plump 
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HE SECOND PROBLEM was caused by earth which 

had pushed up against the east wall of the 

first floor of the building. The sill and 
posts had rotted. Support for the top plate 
and new studding for interior and exterior 
walling was provided by erecting 16 ft. balloon 
frame in eight ft. sections which allowed the 
east side of the building to be lifted and 
supported by jacks as each frame section was 
erected. 


THIRD, the frame of the building was racked by 
the pressure of the earth on the east side of 
the building. As viewed from the gable ends, 
the top corners of the pottery stuck out 10 in. 
over the bottom corners. After the earth was 
dug away and the new east wall frame was in 
place, this problem was solved by using the 
cable and turnbuckle again. This time the 
cable was attached to the top west corner and 
the bottom east corner. As the cable was 
tightened, the frame was drawn back to a 
rectangle. (Fig. 3). 


ALL THE OLD KNEE (corner) braces were removed 
after the cable was attached and before any 
attempt was made to straighten. New corner 
bracing, in this case one-half in. CDX ply- 
wood, was installed at the corners as in plat- 
form frame construction before the cable was 
loosened and removed. 


View of the east wall being reconstructed 
with the balloon framing. 


THE STRUCTURE MOVED very easily under hand 
power with the methods described. To be sure, 
the pottery is not now square to the rule but 
it is to the eye. The corners and walls are 
plumb, 


ABLES AND JACKS can also be used to brace 
Qui Straighten masonry walls under repair 

as well. Rick used these methods for 
straightening several houses and barns damaged 
by years and use and the only special tools 
required were two or three $80 screw jacks 
and $100 worth of steel cable and turnbuckles. 
Rick urges that hydraulic jacks not be used. 
Clean, well-greased screw jacks are infinitely 
safer, 


I GUTTED THE INTERIOR of all lath and plaster, 
removed all paint from the window sash which 
were the old 12 over 12s and 6 over 6, re- 
glazed and painted them, burned the paint off 
the old doors, sanded and repainted them, 
cleaned up and loaded the dump truck, stained 
and painted inside and out, planted a vegetable 
garden and finally seeded the 8 ft. bank which 
remained after the dirt was dug away from the 
building. I have learned to do heavy work 
with my middle-aged medium-sized frame by 
sliding, dragging or balancing heavy objects. 


TO BLEND WITH its simple lines, I decided that 
the building should have a Shaker feel to it, 
uncluttered and utilitarian. Since the clap- 
board was almost bare, it was wire-brushed 

and electrically sprayed in one day with two- 
coats of full-bodied brown stain which matched 
the brown storm windows. The doors, trim, 

and sash were painted white with the 1x4 trim 
stained the outside color and then given a 
coat of polyurethane for sheen. The woodwork 
should not have to be treated again because 

it should not chip like a painted surface, 


INCE THE BUILDING could not be hooked up to 
natural gas, each apartment is self-suffi- 
cient as far as electric heat and hot water 
are concerned. Tales of wars between landlords 
and tenants over heat in this college town are 
rampant. I wanted the tenants to be masters 
of their own utility bills. 


WE RECYCLED A LOT of materials, some from the 
pottery. The window glass was cut from old 
storm windows, the knotty pine for the custom- 
built kitchen cupboards came from storage 
closets removed from the Clinton House, and 
the 2x12s which were used temporarily to sup- 
port a masonry wall at the Clinton House were 
recut to support or replace the rotted joists. 
All the pottery flooring was reused as sub- 
flooring or finished flooring. 


THE STRUCTURAL WORK on the building began in 
April 1976 and was completed in time for 
students to move in for the fall term. Rick 
worked with three carpenters and two helpers. 
The electrician and plumber were a separate 
arrangement. The morale level was high for 
the most part because of beer and paychecks 
which arrived every Friday. The low point for 
the crew was the debilitating effect of in- 
sults shouted from passing motorists--Tear the 
junk heap down! All this changed as the build- 
ing pulled together and by August the skeptics 
had words of wonder and praise. "mu 
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(Graining--Cont'd from page 133) 


In the following pages universal colors may be 
used except where otherwise specified. But 
note carefully: universal colors should not 
be used without including at least a small 
amount of paint or other binding medium since 
they have no effective binder of their own. 


FINALLY, there are the varnishes and oils and 
other transparent media that bind the pigments 
together as well as to the surfaces upon which 
they are applied. Learning the qualities and 
behavior of the various vehicles is crucial to 
gaining control over the glaze which is the 
key to mastering graining. 


€ BOILED LINSEED OIL. 


Other oils, such as Penetrol (the brand name 
of a paint-extending additive) may be used with 


or in place of linseed oilfor specific purposes, 


as we will see. 
@ VARNISH 


Any of the common oil based (i.e., oil compat- 
ible) varnishes will work. 


@ DRIER. 


There are a variety of these agents that may be 
added to speed up the drying (oxidization)of 
oil based paints. 


@ PAINT THINNER. (Mineral spirits.) 


The Dynamics Of The Glaze 


after it has been appropriately tinted is 
A that it stay wet long enough to be manipu- 
lated into the desired effect. Boiled linseed 
oil has this property. But a second require- 
ment of a good glaze is that it stay where put 
so that the pattern or effect created doesn't 
run together and obliterate itself. Linseed, 
and other oils, tend to run together when used 
alone. 


Pe FIRST REQUIREMENT of a graining glaze 


VARNISH, in contrast, tends to set too fast, 
allowing too little time for manipulation. 
Combining slow drying boiled linseed oil with 
the faster setting varnish is the axis of an 
effective glazing medium. The craftsperson 
varies the proportions of oil and varnish to 
the requirements of the job at hand. 


THERE ARE OTHER MATERIALS besides varnish that 
will, when combined with oil, help it to stay 
where put. Whiting (a finely ground chalk), 
cornstarch or rottenstone are some of the other 
materials that will impede the flow of the oil 
when added to the glaze. These materials may 
be used in place of or in conjunction with 
varnish to stop the glaze from flowing together 
excessively. 


THE NEARLY FORGCTTEN technical term for any of 
these materials serving to set the action of 
the glaze is "megilp." Varnish is the pre- 
ferred megilp for our purposes. 


O OF THE EASIEST GRAINS to imitate is 


[ipe COLORS and other pigmented paints 


used to color the glaze contribute somewhat 
to the megilp effect as does the paint 
thinner. 


PAINT DRIER, the other regular part of the 
glaze has little effect on the way the glaze 
handles since it may be safely added only in 
small quantities. Its main purpose is to aid 
the oxidizing of the glaze after it has al- 
ready set. Too much driers may cause wrinkling 
or checking. Driers are not always essential 
when enough varnish is used because of the 
presence of drying agents in the varnish. A 
few drops of drier may be added as a safeguard 
against too much oil in the glaze retarding 
its drying and unduly delaying application of 
the final protective coat, 


WE WILL SEE how a wide variety of effects are 
made possible by varying the proportions of 
oil, varnish, thinner and color...and how the 
control of these effects enable the crafts- 
person to capture the spirit of any wood. 


Imitating Walnut 


walnut. A sample piece of finished walnut 

should be kept near as a guide. We will 
proceed step by step in the preparation, 
undercoating, graining and finally varnishing 
a small piece of furniture. The principles 
learned here are applicable to other wood 
grains. 


Sanding 


quires little or no sanding. However, if 

the piece has several coats of old paint or 
varnish, coarse sandpaper (120) should be used 
to cut down lumps. Sanding is also required 
when the surface is not rough, but on the 
contrary, too smooth. In this case finer sand- 
paper (220) should be used to roughen the sur- 
face sufficiently to provide a tooth for the 
base coat. Always sand with the grain of the 
wood. It is also a good ideas when working 
over old paint or varnish to wipe the surface 
after sanding with a rag dampened with lacquer 
thinner or one of the commercially prepared 
liquids designed to etch the surface and thus 
increase the adhesion of the paint. 


piires iir OR STRIPPED FURNITURE usually re- 


Patching And Filling 


to use is usually adequate for most gouges, 

dents and cracks. Several applications may 
be necessary because this material shrinks 
when it hardens. Plaster of paris or similar 
commercially prepared patching materials should 
be used for the deeper gouges and holes. These 
materials shrink little and harden fast, Sand 
patches when dry. 


Bs COMPOUND, sold in cans and ready 
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Base Coating 


are equivalent terms. Pour enough oil 

based enamel undercoater to paint your 
table or other piece of furniture into a clean 
can. Add colors (either universal or oil 
colors) to tint the undercoater to match the 
lightest shade in the walnut sample you have 
as your guide. Raw Sienna (a golden yellow 
tinting color) is usually sufficient. A touch 
of burnt sienna (rust red) or burnt umber 
(reddish brown) -- or sometimes a touch of raw 
umber (a neutral or greyish brown)--might also 
be necessary along with raw sienna to match 
the given walnut ground being copied. All 
color names used here are standard names used 
by housepainters, artists and paint dealers. 


B COATING, groundcoating and undercoating 


DON'T BE AFRAID; a shade darker or lighter 
than the ideal color is not crucial. If paint 
is lumpy or gritty, strain it by pouring it 
through a piece of cheesecloth or an old 
nylon stocking. 


bristle brush, working it evenly and smooth- 

ly. Brush the paint out; first against the 
grain, and then finish it off in line with the 
grain using the tips of the brush. Allow the 
paint to dry hard overnight. 


Ars: THE BASE COAT with a good two-inch hog 


AFTER PAINT DRIES sand it again lightly (220) 
sandpaper), being careful not to cut through 
paint at corners and other vulnerable points, 
Here too, sand with the grain. 


Mixing The Graining Glaze 


JE because the materials and external condi- 

~ tions (heat, humidity) vary, affecting the 
performance of the glaze. We will discuss 
adapting the glaze to specific conditions 
separately. 


jur FOLLOWING PROPORTIONS are approximate 
{ 


»Boiled Linseed oil, 1 cup. 

»Varnish, 2 cups. (Satin or velvet varnish 
is preferred. I use Sinclairs, Woodpride 407 
velvet varnish.) 

>Paint thinner, 3 cups. 

»Paint drier, 1/2 teaspoon. 

»Color (universal or oil color) 3 table- 
spooni burnt umber and 2 tablespoons raw umber. 
These color quantities are only a rough guide. 
Color quantities will vary depending on the 
shade of the wood sample. The onl way to 
determine the proper amounts of co.or is to 
test by brushing on a little glaze and then 
dragging a dry brush across the glaze. If 
this first test proves the glaze to be too 
light add more of both colors. If too dark, 
add more oil, varnish and thinner in the same 
proportions as formula given above. Other 
colors may be used as required to match the 
shade of your sample. 


WHEN USING universal colors, mix in a little 
oil or varnish before adding to the glaze. 


Author Nat Weinstein is graining figures 
on a door panel. 


Graining Tools 


LL BRUSHES SHOULD be good quality hog 
bristle brushes. A minimum range of 
brushes should include: 
»Two 24 in. brushes; one for putting on the 
glaze, the other for drybrushing. 


»One 34 in. flat shaped "enamelling" brush 
for drybrushing. 


>A two or three in. "overgrainer" or "top- 
grainer." A serviceable substitute is any 
cheaply made 2 or 3 in. short-haired coarse 
bristle brush. 


ONLY THE TOPGRAINER and the 254 in. applicator 
brush are ever dipped in the glaze. The 
other brushes are for drybrushing. 


Experimenting With Dry Brush Technique 


techniques should be practiced before mak- 

ing your first graining attempt. The 
table to be grained is a good place to experi- 
ment. Practice on the table top. Each ex- 
periment can be wiped off with a dry rag and 
another test immediately made. 


vs OF DRAGGING and stippling brush 
a 


BRUSH ON THE GLAZE with one of the 2 in. 
brushes reserved for applying. Spread the 
glaze moderately, neither flooding nor overly 
extending the glaze. 


BRUSH IT OUT with the dry brush. Use the 
largest brush for speed and efficiency. Use 
the tips of brush mostly. 


DRAGGING THE DRY BRUSH. Use the flat of the 
brush rather than the tips, drag it, handle 
first, in even, straight parallel strokes in 
the same direction that the base coat was ap- 
plied (in the direction of the grain of the 
wood). 
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STIPPLING (FLAT PATTING STIPPLE). With the 
flat of the dry brush (keeping the brush as 
parallel with the table top as possible) move 
the brush, handle first, in short patting 
strokes. Lift the brush slightly from the 
surface with each hop of an inch or so. (See 
illus. #1). Move systematically, following the 
parallel-lined pattern caused by the dragging 
of the dry brush previously executed. 


YOU WILL OBSERVE a subtle breaking of the con- 
tinuous lines of the glaze into broken lines. 
Even now the effect should be quite close to 
walnut if the color is right and the glaze is 
working well. 


THE SLIDING STIPPLE. If the glaze is still 
wet enough,drag the dry brush over it again; 
if not wipe the glaze off and reapply it, dry- 
brush it and drag it again. 


NOW PRACTICE a motion similar to the patting 
stipple. But instead of lifting the brush 
completely off the surface, pull the dry 
brush, in half inch short jerks, as you follow 
the lines made by the dragging operation. 
(Illus. #2). 


THE SHUFFLE STIPPLE. Wipe off the glaze. Re- 
apply the glaze, brush it out and drag it as 
before. Now try another variation of the pre- 
ceding operations: As the dry brush is slip- 
ped along, alternately press and relax pressure 
interjecting a slight retreating motion at the 
same time that the pressure is applied. The 
effect achieved is different; it is caused by 
the brush tips penetrating the glaze,tip 
first, in short interruptions of the basic 
sliding motion. The interruptions are in an 
opposite direction. (Also illus. #2). 
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Wj depends both on the sample being copied and 

the way the glaze is working. Experience 
will show that a mixing of the stipple tech- 
nique may be advisable,  Varying the stipple 
adds interest to the graining. 


E) spens WHICH STIPPLING TECHNIQUE to use 
a 


DRAGGING VARIATIONS. The grain of most wood 
rarely runs in straight and parallel lines. 

In trees, the internal and external distur- 
bances divert the grain from the straight and 
narrow. Variations from straight lines are 
therefore desireable. However, care should be 
taken not to get carried away with cute curvy 
grain patterns if a natural look is the goal. 


APPLY THE GLAZE and brush it out as before. 
Using the 34 in. dry brush, drag a slightly 
curved path a little off the center of your 
table top. Then gently grade from this curv- 
ed section toward a straight grain on both 
sides of the first drag pattern. (See illus, 
#3). An appropriate stipple is immediately 
executed following the direction and path of 
the dragging process. 
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DRAGGING TO SIMULATE PLANKED BOARDS. Another 
way of treating a surface is based on simula- 
ting planked boards--solid planks joined edge 
to edge in the lumber mill. This is the only 
way solid lumber wide enough for use in furni- 
ture or wall panelling can be produced. This 
effect is achieved by sharply interrupting the 
curved pattern with straight dragging opera- 
tions on either side (rather than gently 
grading away from a curved to straight pattern 
described above). (See illus. #4 and #5). 


do the sinulation of planked lumber since 

the lumber mill worker often carefully 
selects and matches pieces to minimize the 
joints. 


(9 ARE SHOULD BE TAKEN, here too, not to over- 


WORKING IN THE HEARTGRAIN. Wipe off your 
table top and start over again. Coat the sur- 
face with the glaze and do the initial smooth- 
ing. Using your 35 in. dry brush, draw in COMING NEXT MONTH: How to make other kinds of 
the heartgrain. (See illus. #6 and #7). graining figures. 
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About The Author 


NAT WEINSTEIN is a freelance painter and 
decorator, specializing in graining and 
marbleizing. With more than 30 years of 
professional experience, his most recent 
major project was the marbleizing of the 
columns in the restoration of the 

Security Pacific Bank at Montogmery & 
California Streets in San Francisco. Nat 
can be contacted at 489 27th St., San 
Francisco, CA 94131. Tel. (415) 647-2855. 
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A GRAINING PROCEDURE using a different 


glaze was described in the June 1975 
issue of The Old-House Journal. 
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Duplicating Plaster 
Castings 


HE RESTORATION of the ornamental plaster THE DOVETAIL ARTISANS dismounted six of the 

brackets in Mechanics Hall in Worcester, brackets: The two that had been damaged by re- 
Mass., was a spectacular undertaking. But the modelling, plus four others in order to re- 
process, illustrated in these photos, is basi- cover enough intact pieces to serve as models 
cally the same as you'd use if you were re- for the duplication process. (Three of the 
storing the ceiling medallion in your front dismounted brackets are shown in the photo 
parlor. above.) 
MECHANICS HALL, built in the 1850's, has 38 FOR MORE DETAILS on the process and techniques 
ornate plaster brackets on the ceiling of the of making plaster castings, see The Old-House 
main lecture/concert hall. Over the years, Journal, March 1974. 


the brackets had lost many of their decorative 
details—and two had been heavily damaged by 


remodellings. When the decision was made, 
under the leadership of Julie Chase Fuller, to : 
restore the hall, one of the major challenges About Dovetail 


was how to repair the brackets. 


DOVETAIL is a restoration company that 
THE DOVETAIL COMPANY of Sudbury, Mass., was specializes in ornamental plaster, cabi- 
1 netry and fine furniture, and general 
interior restoration. They are currently 
working on plaster restoration at the 


called in to handle the job. Robert Sweeney, 
president of Dovetail, and Michael Kempster, 
its restoration consultant, discovered that 
the brackets consisted of 21 separate pieces 
of ornamental plaster fastened to a wooden 
frame. The plaster was secured with small 
cut nails, inserted through pre-drilled holes. 
(This is somewhat unusual, because most orna- 
mental plaster is glued in place with wet 
plaster.) 


State Capitol in Hartford, Conn. Robert 
Sweeney has put together a fascinating 
slide lecture on the plaster restoration 
at Mechanics Hall. For more information 
contact: Dovetail, Box 134, Sudbury, 
Mass. 01776. Tel. (617) 443-5778. 


2. Paint remover strips paint from the 
original elements, followed by rinsing 
with lacquer thinner so no chemicals are 
left to react with mold-making rubber. 


l. To get original pieces to make molds 
from, decorative elements are pried from 
the bracket with a thin spatula. Any 
breakage is repaired later. 
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3. Cleaned master element is placed in 
box with shims that reproduce the curve 
of the original bracket. Box will also 
be used to cast the "mother" for the mold. 


5. Master is given three coats of shellac 
to seal in impurities left by paint strip- 
ping. Then coat of green soap is applied 
so rubber mold will release easily. 


6. First coat of rubber latex is applied 
carefully so all crevices are filled and 
no air bubbles remain. Latex, available 
in art supply stores, cures in about 8 
hours—ready for the next coating. 


4. Modeling clay is used to: Smooth 
wooden shims so rubber mold will have 

a continuous plane; repair any cracks in 
Plaster; fill nail holes; seal edges so 
rubber won't seep under the master. 
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7. Up to 60 thin coats of latex are appli- 
ed and allowed to cure between each one. 
Every 10th coat, a thin layer of shredded 
cheese cloth is put on—followed by more 
latex—to strengthen the mold. 


8. After mold is completed, hydrostone is 
poured into the box—covering the mold— 
to form a "mother" that will support the 
mold in subsequent casting steps. Only 
after mother is complete is the rubber 
mold stripped from the master (above). 


9. With mold resting in the mother, cast- 
ing plaster is poured. Form is shaken 
during pouring so that any air bubbles 
rise to top and don't mar surface of 
casting. Set-up time is about 30 min. 


10. To release casting from the mold, 
edges are first loosened. Next, rubber 
mold and casting are lifted from the 
mother. Finally, rubber mold is very 
gently peeled from the plaster casting. 


ll. A perfect plaster casting is peeled 
from the rubber mold. Also showing is 

the hydrostone mother that supports the 
rubber mold so that it keeps its shape 

while the plaster is being poured. 


12. The 21 individual castings are fast- 
ened to wood frame of the bracket with 
small nails driven through pre-drilled 
holes—plus being set in adhesive. New 
bracket is held in place with big screws. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Structural 
Fiberglass 
Columns 


ORCH REPAIR often calls for 
the replacement of wooden 
columns.  Locating big columns 
—at an affordable price—can 

be quite difficult. Several 
of The Journal's readers have 
reported good results with a 
structural fiberglass column 
manufactured by D.F.G. Tooling 
Corp. The column is made from 
ground marble reinforced with 
fiberglass and polyester 
resin. 


THE COLUMN comes only in a 
smooth, unfluted style with 
Doric capitals. But within 
this limitation, it comes in a 
wide range of sizes: From 6 in. 
dia. to 12 in. dia., and from 
heights of 8 ft. to 18 ft. The 
column offers a lot of other 
practical advantages: It is 
load-bearing and, depending on 
the size, can support a design 
load of up to 18,000 lb. It 
has a true architectural taper 
and will take paint easily. 
And because it doesn't absorb 
water, there's no problem with 
rot or peeling paint. 


DEPENDING ON SIZE, price per 
column ranges from about $70 
to $500. For free brochure and 
name of dealer nearest you, 
write: Cal Curtz, D.F.G. Tool- 
ing Corp., Box 127, Auburn, WA 
98002. Tel. (206) 863-1500. 


The Old-House Journal 


Old-Fashioned 
Bathroom Fixtures 


INDING fixtures that are approp- 

riate for the old-house bathroom 
can be a real chore. One of the 
nicest collections of new "old" 
fixtures we've seen is put out by 
Sunrise Specialty. 


THEIR LINE INCLUDES high-tank toi- 
lets, a wide range of all-brass 
lavatory faucets, shower heads, 
towel bars, toilet paper holders, 
and glass shelf with brass rail. 


THE COMPANY operates primarily as 

a retail operation in California. 
But it can and does ship its 
products all over the country— 
with freight or UPS charges collect. 


A HANDSOME 4-color catalog can be 
obtained for $1.00 by writing to: 
Bob Weinstein, Sunrise Specialty, 
2210 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 
94710. Tel. (415) 845-4751. 
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If you love old houses, 


you should subscribe to , 
The Old-House Journal! li 


HE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL is the only Mere dwwotéd 
exclusively to the restoration, maintenance, and decoration 
of pre-1939 houses. Our plainly written articles show you 
practical and economical ways to turn that old house *with a 
lot of potential’ into the house of your dreams. 

The Journal is written and edited by people who have 
restored old houses themselves. We've learned how to balance history with 
convenience, lasting quality with a budget. Our first-hand articles explain the 
do-it-yourself procedures that assure good workmanship while they save you 
money. You'll do the job at a reasonable cost, and avoid expenses and head- 
aches in the long run. And even if you hire contractors to do the work, you'll 
know what they're up to — and learn to prevent costly mistakes. 

The Journal is about sensitive rehabilitation. It's not about gut-and-strip 
remodelling — we call it REMUDDLING — that destroys forever the house's 
antique charm . . . and its tangible evidence of the past. 

The Journal isn't all preservation nuts and bolts. We also feature articles 
about period interiors, landscaping, and the history of various house styles. 
Our unprecedented series on post-Victorian, early-20th-century house styles 
has received nationwide attention and spawned a soon-to-be-published book. 
And then there are The Old-House Journal's regular features: free classified 
ads for current subscribers; Ask OHJ — our Q & A column; Restorer's Note- 
book — time-saving and money-saving hints from readers who've learned it 
the hard way; Restoration Products — our survey of the most recent and 
worthwhile products and services for your old-house needs. Over the years, 
our readership demand has actually been able to persuade manufacturers to 
reintroduce such long-neglected items as push-button light switches and Lin- 
crusta-Walton wallcovering (a Victorian imitation of leather). 

This Yearbook is only one volume of The OHJ Restoration Encyclope- 
dia. And while the information collected from our back issues never goes out 
of date, we continue to break new ground. Preservation methods improve, 
new products are introduced. An ongoing subscription to The Old-House 
Journal newsletter is your best way to stay current. We 
think you'll be delighted and fascinated by our unique 
publication. For only $18, you can receive a one-year 
subscription — and become a part of The Old-House 


Old-Hou S e Journal Network! 


Journal 


69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11217 (718) 636-4514 


[The 
CATALOG 


The Ultimate Where-To-Find-It Guide 


The Old-House Journal Catalog is the most comprehensive directory of products and 
services available to the old-house lover. The only thing “old”? about the Catalog is the 
name ...the rest is up-to-date, carefully screened information on over 1,250 companies. 


The OHJ Catalog has the latest information on America's manufacturers and crafts- 
people, all personally contacted and evaluated by the editors of The Old-House Journal. 
And our update system ensures that you have current information on the products and 
services listed. 


The OHJ Catalog gives you addresses, phone numbers, and information on brochures, 
all in three easy-to-use sections: The Product & Service Directory 
The Company Directory 
The Alphabetical Index 
And the Catalog is extensively cross-referenced, so you don't go crazy looking for ‘‘Ro- 
settes" when that information is found under “Ceiling Medallions.” 
Don't believe the hardware store clerks who insist, “They don't make that anymore." 
The Old-House Journal Catalog makes your search for those special, hard-to-find products 
and services a lot easier . . . and a lot more pleasant! 


Save $3 as a subscriber to The Old-House Journal. The Catalog ordinarily costs $13.95 
postpaid, but as a member of the OHJ Network, you can order a Catalog for only $10.95, 
including fast shipping via United Parcel Service. Send your check or money order to The 
Old-House Journal Catalog, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 


Tar House o ; 
ournal ii" CATALOG Here's a partial list of the products included in The OHJ Catalog: 


* Mouldings & Gingerbread Trim * Columns & Capitals 


* Architectural Millwork * Replacement Balusters 
* Old-Style Roofing & Siding e Glass—Stained, Etched, Bevelled 
e Ornamental Ironwork * Mantels 
e Reproduction Doors & Windows œ Period Fabrics & Wallpapers 
e Flooring * Hinges, Knobs & Other Hardware 
© Fretwork * Period Plumbing & Fixtures 
* Staircases & Parts * Lighting Fixtures & Parts 
e Tin Ceilings * Authentic Paints & Finishes 
e Wainscotting * Tools & Supplies 
| a e Ornamental Plaster * Antique & Recycled House Parts 
x BUYER'S GUIDE FOR * Furniture & Furnishings * Ceiling Medallions & Centerpieces 


THE PRE-1939 HOUSE 


Guide To Restoration Know-How 
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